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PREFACE. 


In response to the demand for a Shorter Latin Grammar 
based on the GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE work of 1894 the fol- 
lowing manual has been prepared. Historical detail and 
grammatical exposition intended for advanced students 
mainly have been discarded, and the phraseology has been 
simplified wherever it seemed possible without a sacrifice 


_ of scientific exactness. Still greater abridgment might 


have been more in accordance with methods that are in 
vogue just now; but a grammar that shall serve the average 
student throughout his course in school or college can- 
not be reduced to a skeleton, and we have not been able to 
gain our own consent to save space by limiting the illustra- 
tive examples to lean and meaningless sentences, holding 
as we do that the pupil ought to have something more to 
remember than a mere group of words. Much attention 
has been paid to the typography, and by retaining the old 
section-numbers (as has been done except in the list of 
verbs, 137-165) the parallel use of the larger and the 
smaller grammars has been facilitated. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our obligations to Dr. 
W. Gorpon McCabe, Headmaster of the University School, 
Richmond, Va., who has read the book in proof-sheets 
and has given us the advantage of his scholarly criticisms ; 
and to Mr. Cuarues W. Bain, Headmaster of the Sewanee 
Grammar School in the University of the South, who has 
also read all the proof-sheets and given material assistance 
in adapting the book to the wants of younger students. 

By these criticisms and others that have reached us we 
have endeavored to profit, and it is hoped that a wider 
sphere of usefulness awaits this result of our joint labors. 


Bastt L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
GONZALEZ LODGE. 


BALtTiMoRE AND Bryn Mawr, June 1, 1898. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


KTYMOLOGY. 


Alphabet. 


1, The Latin alphabet has twenty-three letters : 
AS BeCe Di He GerlaketiM SN OPLOU Rs Ss Viex VaeZ, 


Remarks.—1. C had originally the sound of G, but gradually came 
to have the sound of K, and finally supplanted K except in a few words, 
such as Kalendae, Kaeso, which were usually abbreviated, Kal., K. The 
original force of C is retained only in the abbreviations C. (for Gaius) 
and Cn. (for Gnaeus). 

2. J, the consonantal form of I, dates from the middle ages. V 
represented also the vowel u in the Latin alphabet ; and its resolution 
into two letters—V for the consonant, and U for the vowel—also dates 
from the middle ages. For convenience, V and U are still distin- 
guished in this grammar. ; 


Vowels. 


2. The vowels are a, e, i, 0, u, (y); and are divided: 


1. According to their quality (v.e., the position of the organs used 
in pronunciation), into 


guttural (or back), a, 0, u; palatal (or front), e, i, (y). 


2. According to their quantity or prolongation (v. e., the time 
required for pronunciation), into 


long, (— )3 short, (~~). 


Remark.—Vowels whose quantity shifts in poetry are called com- 
mon (see 18), and are distinguished thus : 


=, by preference short ; =. by preference long. 


2 DIPHTHONGS—CONSONANTS. 


3. Sounds of the Vowels. 

& = a in father. 6 = 0 ealnebone: 

Came Onn AN DLe Ye a 9 — 2 00min am00n- 

i) -=e01) in) caprzee, y = u in stir (French), German t. 


RemArK.—The short sounds are only less prolonged in pronuncia- 
tion than the long sounds, and have no exact English equivalents. 


Diphthongs. 


4, Diphthongs, or double sownds, are to be pronounced so that both 
sounds can be heard in a slur. 


ae = aye (ah-eh). ei = ei in feent (drawled). 
oe = oy in boy. eu = eu in Spanish dewda (éh-oo). 
al = ou in our. (ui = we, almost). 


REMARK.—Ae was perhaps pronounced 6 as early as the Augustan 
age. 


5, The sign -- (Dierésis, i. e., separation) over the second vowel 
shows that each sound is to be pronounced separately: aér, ar; 
Oenomaiis, aloé, 


Consonants. 


6. Consonants are divided : 


1. According to the principal organs by which they are pronounced, 
into 
Labials  (lip-sounds):  »b, p, (ph); tf, v;.m: 
Dentals (tooth-sounds): d, t, (th) yy nes: 
Guiturals (throat-sounds) : g, ¢, k, qu, (ch), h, n (see 7). 


Nore.—Instead of dental and guttural, the terms lingual and palatal are often used, 
2. According to their prolongation, into 


A. Semi-vowels: of which 


1, m, n, r, are ¢quids (m and n being nasals), 
h is a breathing. 
8 is a svbilant. 


B. Mutes: to which belong 


P-mutes, p, b, (ph), f, Jladéals. 
T-mutes, t, d, (th), dentals. 
K-mutes, k,c, qu, g, (ch), gutturals. 


Those on the same line are said to be of the same organ. 


CONSONANTS—SYLLABLES. 3 


Mutes are further divided into 
Tenués (thin, smooth): p, t, k, ¢, qu, hard (surd). 
Mediae (middle) : bd, <8; soft (sonant). 
[Aspiratae (aspirate, rough) : ph, th, ch,] aspirate. 
Those on the same line are said to be of the same order. 


3. Double consonants are : z = dz in adze ; x = es (ks), gs; i and u 
between two vowels are double sounds, half vowel, half consonant. 


Sounds of the Consonants. 


7. The consonants are sounded as in English, with the following 
exceptions : 

C is hard throughout = k, 

Ch in Latin words is pronounced like k; in Greek words it = kh and 
is commonly pronounced as ch in German. 

G is hard throughout, as in get, give. 

H at the beginning of a word is but slightly pronounced ; in the 
middle of a word it is almost imperceptible. 

I consonant (3) has the sound of a broad y; nearly like y in yule. 

N has a guttural nasal sound before ¢, g, q, as in anchor, anguish. 

Qu = kw (nearly) ; before 0, qu=c. 

R is trilled. 

8 and X are always hard, as in hiss, awe. 

T is hard throughout, as in fone ; never like t in nafion. 

U consonant (V) is pronounced like the vowel, but with a slur. 


Syllables. 


(8, 9) 10. The syllable is the unit of pronunciation ; it 
consists of a vowel, or of a vowel and one or more conso- 
nants. 

A word has as many syllables as it contains separate vowels 
and diphthongs. 

In dividing a word into syllables, a consonant, between 
two vowels, belongs to the second: a-mo, J Jove ; li-xa, a 
sutler. 

Any combination of consonants that can begin a word 
(including mn) belongs to the following vowel; in other 
combinations the first consonant belongs to the preceding 
vowel : a-sper, rough ; fau-stus, lucky ; li-bri, dooks ; a-mnis, 
rwer, 


4 QUANTITY. 


Remarks.—1. The combinations that cannot begin a word are (@) 
doubled consonants: sic-cus, dry; (6) a liquid and a consonant : al- 
mus, fostering ; am-bo, both ; an-guis, snake ; ar-bor, tree. 

2. Compounds are treated by the best grammarians as if their parts 
were separate words : ab-igd, I drive off ; rés-piblica, commonwealth. 


11. The last syllable of a word is called the wltimate 
(altima, Jast); the next to the last the penult (paene, almost, 
and ultima); the one before the penult, the antepenult 
(ante, before, and paeniltima). 


Remark.—A syllable is said to be open when it ends with a vowel ; . 
close, when it ends with a consonant. 


Quantity. 


12. Distinguish carefully between the length of a sylla- 
ble and the length of a vowel : 

1. Asyllable is said to be long by nature, when it contains 
a long vowel or diphthong: mds, custom ; caelum, heaven. 

Remarxs.—1. A vowel before nf, ns, gm, gn, is long by nature: 
infélix, wnlucky ; ménsa, table ; agmen, train; agnus, lamb. 

2. Before i consonant (j)a vowel is long by nature : Pompéius, 
Pompey ; except in compounds of iugum, yoke (bi-iugus, two-horse), 
and in a few other words. 


2. A syllable is said to be long dy position, when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double 
consonant : ars, ar¢; collum, neck ; abrumpo, J break off ; 
pér mare, through the sea ; néx, murder. 

3. A syllable is said to be short when it contains a short 
vowel, which is not followed by two or more consonants : 
lécus, place ; tabula, picture. 


RemarK.—A vowel is short by nature when followed by another 
vowel (h does not count), or by nt, nd: déus, God; innocéntia, inno- 
cence ; amandus, to be loved. 


13. A syllable ending in a short vowel, followed by a 
mute with 1 or r, is said to be common (anceps, doubtful) : 
tenébrae, darkness. 


Remark.—In prose such syllables are always short. In poetry they 
were short in early times, common in the Augustan period 


ACCENTUATION—PARTS OF SPEECH. 5 


14, Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a 
diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is ong : saevus, 
cruel ; conclado, J shut up (from claudé, J shut) ; cdgd (from 
co-ago), J drive together. 


Accentuation. 


15, 1. Dissyllabic words have the accent or stress on the 
penult : bénus, good. 

2. Polysyllabic words have the accent on the penult, when 
the penult is long; on the antepenult, when the penult is 
short or common : mandare, fo commit ; mandére, to chew ; 
intégrum, entire; circimdare, to surround ; supérstités, 
SUrVIVOTS. w 

Remarks.—1. The little appendages (enclitics), que, ve, ne, add an 
accent to the ultimate of words accented on the antepenult: limindque, 
and lights ; fliminave, or rivers ; vomeréne? from a plowshare 2 Dis- 
syllables and words accented on the penult follow the ordinary rule of 
accentuation : égomet, [indeed ; amareve, or to love. 

2. Compounds (not prepositional) of facere and dare retain the 
accent on the verbal form ; calefacit, vénumdare. 

3. Vocatives and genitives of substantives in ius of the second de- 
clension, as well as genitives of substantives in ium, retain the accent 
on the same syllable as the nominative : Vergili. 


Parts of Speech. 


16. The Parts of Speech are the Noun, the Pronoun, the 

Verb, and the Particles, defined as follows : 
t. The Sudstantive (also loosely called noun) gives a 
name : vir, a man; Cocles, Cocles ; ddnum, a gift. 
2. The Adjective adds a quality to the Substantive : 
bonus vir, a good man. 
3. The Pronoun points out without giving the name: 
hic, thts ; ille, that ; ego, J. 

4. The Verb expresses a complete thought, whether 
assertion, wish, or command : amat, he loves ; amet, may he 
love ; ama, love thou! 

( 5. The Adverb shows circumstances. 
6. The Preposition shows originally local relation. 
l 7. The Conjunction shows connection. 


Noun. 


Particles. 


6 INFLECTION—THE SUBSTANTIVE—GENDER. 


Remarks.—1. The Jnterjection is either a mere cry of feeling: ah! 
ah! and does not belong to language, or falls under one of the above- 
mentioned classes. 

2. The Particles are mainly mutilated forms of the noun and pro- 
noun. 


Inflection. 


17. Inflection (inflexis, bending) is that change in the 
form of a word which shows a change in the relations of 
that word. It occurs chiefly at the end of the word. 

The noun, pronoun, and verb are inflected ; the particles 
are not capable of further inflection. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is alled declension, 
and nouns and pronouns are said to be declined. 

The inflection of verbs is called conjugation, and verbs 
are said to be conjugated. 


The Substantive. 


18. A Substantive is either concrete or abstract ; concrete 
when it gives the name of a person, place, or thing ; abstract 
when it gives the name of a quality ; as amicitia, friend- 
ship. 

Concrete substantives are either proper or common: 

Proper when they are proper, or peculiar, to certain per- 
sons, places, or things: Horatius, Horace; Neapolis, Naples; 
Padus, Po. 

Common when they are common to a whole class: 
dominus, a lord ; urbs, a city ; amnis, a river. 


Gender of Substantives. 


19. For the names of animate beings, the gender is de- 
termined by the signification ; for things and qualities, by 
the termination. 

‘ Names of males are masculine ; names of females, femi- 

nine. Masculine: Romulus; Iippiter; vir, man ; equus, 
horse. Feminine: Cornélia; Iino ; fémina, woman ; equa, 
mare. 


GENDER. 7 


20. Some classes of words, without natural gender, have 
their gender determined by the signification : 

I. Names of months and winds, most names of rivers, 
and many names of mountains are masculine: as Aprilis, 
April; Aquilo, the north wind; Albis, the River Elbe ; 
Athiés, Mount Athos. 

Remarxs.—1. Of the rivers, Allia, Léthé, Matrona, Sagra, Styx are 
feminine ; Albula, Acherdn, Garumna vary, being sometimes masculine, 
sometimes feminine. 

2. Of the mountains, Alpés, the Alps, is feminine ; so, too, sundry 
(Greek) names in a (G. ae), 6 (G. &s). 


II. Many names of countries, islands, cities, plants, and 
trees are feminine: Aegyptus, Hyypt; Rhodus, Rhodes ; 
pirus, a pear-tree ; abiés, a fir-tree. 

Remarks.—1. Many names of countries (especially Greek) and 
islands in us (G. i) follow the termination, and are masculine, except 
Aegyptus, Cyprus, Peloponnésus, Rhodus, and some others, mainly Greek. 

2. Most names of trees with stems in -tro (N. -ter) are masculine: 
oleaster, wild olive ; pinaster, wild pine. So also most shrubs: dimus, 
bramble-bush ; rhitis, swmach. Neuter are acer, maple; papaver, poppy 
(usually); robur, oak ; siler, willow; stber, cork-tree; tiber, mush- 
room. 


III. All indeclinable substantives, and all words and 
phrases treated as indeclinable substantives, are neuter : fas, 
right ; & longum, @ long ; scire tuum, thy knowing ; triste 
valé, a sad “‘ farewell.” 


21. 1. Substantives which have but one form for mascu- 
line and feminine are said to be of common gender : civis, 
citizen (male or female) ; comes, companion ; itdex, judge. 

2. Substantiva mobilia are words of the same origin, whose 
different terminations designate difference of gender: ma- 
gister, master, teacher ; magistra, mistress ; servus, serva, 
slave (masc. and fem.) ; victor, victrix, conqueror (masc. 
and fem.). 

3. If the male and female of animals have but one desig- 
nation, mas, male, and femina, female, are added, when it is 
necessary to be exact: pavd mas (masculus), peacock ; pavé 
fémina, peahen. These substantives are called epicene. 


CET Pal 


YOUNGS OVS 


8 NUMBER—CASES. 


Number. 


22. In Latin there are two numbers: the Singular, 
denoting one ; the Plural, denoting more than one. 


Cases. 


23. In Latin there are six cases: 
1. Nominative (Case of the Subject). 


Answers the question: who ? what ? 
2. Genitive (Case of the Complement). 
Answers the question: whose ? whereof ? 
3. Dative (Case of Indirect Object or Personal Interest). 
Answers the question: to whom ? for whom ? 
4. Accusative (Case of Direct Object). 
Answers the question: whom ? what ? 
. Vocative (Case of Direct Address). 
. Ablative (Case of Adverbial Relation). 


Answers the question: where ? whence ? wherewith ? 


Nun 


Norr.—These six cases are the remains of a largernumber. The Locative (answers 
the question : where ?) is akin to the Dative, and coincident with it in the Ist and 8d 
Declensions ; in the 2d Declension it is lost in the Genitive ; it is eften blended with 
the Ablative in form, regularly in syntax. The Instrumental (answers the question : 
wherewith ?), which is found in other members of the Indo-European family, is like- 
wise merged in the Ablative. 


24, According to their syntactical use, the cases are divided 
into Casts Récti, or Independent Cases, and Casts Obliqui, 
or Dependent Cases. Nominative and Vocative are Casis 
Récti, the rest Casts Obliqui. 


25. The case-forms arise from the combination of the 
case-endings with the stem. 


1. The stem is that which is common to a class of forma- 
tions. 


Notzs.—1. The stem is often so much altered by contact with the case-ending, and 
the case-ending so much altered by the wearing away of vowels and consonants, that 
they can be determined only by scientific analysis. So in the paradigm ménsa,, the 
stem is not méns, but ménsa@, the final @ having been absorbed by the ending in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural ménsis, So -d, the ending of the Ablative Singular, has 
nearly disappeared, and the locative ending has undergone many changes (6, 61, 1, 6). 
The “‘ crude form” it is often impossible to ascertain. 


DECLENSIONS. 


9 


2. The root is an ultimate stem, and the determination of the root belongs to com. 
parative etymology. Thestem may be of any length ; the root was probably a mono- 
syllable. In penna the stem is penna-; in pennula, pennula-; in pennatulus, 
pennatulo-; the root is per (petna, pesna, penna), and is found in pet-ere, do fall 
upon, to fly at; Greek, mér-owat, rrepov ; English, feather. 


2. The case endings are as follows : 


Se.—N.V. Wanting or m. f. -s; n. -m, 


G. 
D 


Ac. 
Ab. 


: 


-is; -I, 
-1, 
-m, -em. 


Declensions. 


Pu.—N.V. -88; -i; n. -a, 


-um; rum, 
-bus ; -is, 
“S35 DN. -a 
-bus; -Is, 


26. There are five declensions in Latin, which are charac- 
terized by the final letter of their respective stems (stem- 


characteristic). 


For practical purposes and regularly in lexicons they are also im- 
properly distinguished by the ending of the Genitive Singular. 


STEM CHARACTERISTIC. 


& (&). 


= 


i, i, a consonant. 


ot gk 


GENITIVE SINGULAR, 


ae, 
I, 

is, 
is. 
ai. 


Remark.—The First, Second, and Fifth Declensions are called 
Vowel Declensions ; the Third and Fourth, which really form but one, 
the Consonant Declension, i and u being semi-consonants. 


27. The case-endings in combination with the stem-char- 
acteristics give rise to the following systems of terminations: 


pdb pay 


SINGULAR. 
ite 

us; wanting ; um, 
a; 

6. 

um, 

e; wanting ; um, 
6, 


III. 
8; wanting. 
is, 
i, 
em, im, 
8. 
8, I, 


10 FIRST DECLENSION. 


Vs Vv. 
N. V us; a és. 
G. iis, ai, 6. 
D. ul, a ai, 6. 
Ac. um; a, em. 
Ab. i. é. 
PLURAL. 
Mp Wh, IIl. 
INDE ae, ES, és; a, ia. 
G. arum, um, drum. um, ium, 
D. Ab. is. is, ibus, 
Ac. as. Os; a. Is, 6s; a, ia. 
LV: WG 
Niov. fis; ua, és. 
G. uum, érum. 
D. Ab. ubus, ibus. ébus. 
Ac. fis; ua, és. 


28, General Rules of Declension. 


1. The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Singular of 
the Second Declension when the Nominative ends in -us. 

2. In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions the Nominative, 
Accusative, and Vocative cases are alike in the Plural. 

3. Neuter substantives have the Nominative, Accusative, and Vo- 
cative alike ; in the Plural these cases always ends in a. 

4. The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike in all declensions. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


29. The stem ends in 4, which is weakened from an 
original 4 The Nominative is the simple stem, with no 
ending. 


Se.—N. ménsa (f.), the table, a table. 
G. ménsae, of the table, of a table. 
D.  ménsae, to, for the table, to, for a table, 
Ac. ménsam, the tadle, a table, 
V. ~=ménsa, 0 table ! table ! 


Ab. ménsa, from, with, by the table, from, with, by a table. 


SECOND DECLENSION. II 


Pu—N. ménsae, the tables, tables. 
G. ménsarum, of the tables, of tables 
D.  ménsis, to, for the tables, to, for tables. 
Ac. ménsas, the tables, tables, 
V. = ménsae, O tables ! tables / 


Ab. ménsis, from, with, by the tables, from, with, by tables. 


Remarks.—1. The early ending of the Gen., as, is retained in the 
classical period only in the form familias, of a family, in combination 
with pater, father, mater, mother, filius, son, filia, daughter ; viz., pater- 
familias, materfamilias, filius familias, filia familias, 

2. The Loc, Sing. is like the Genitive: Romae, at Rome; militiae, 
abroad. 

3. The Gen. Sing. sometimes ends in -ai in poetry ; the Gen. Pl. some- 
times takes the form -um instead of -drum; this occurs chiefly in the 
Greek words amphora (amphora, measure of tonnage), and drachma, 
Sranc—(Greek coin). The poets make frequent use of this form in 
Greek patronymics in -da, -das, and compounds of -cola (from cold, Z 
inhabit) and -gena (from root gen, beget). 

4. The ending -abus is found (along with the regular ending) in the 
Dat. and Abl. Pl. of dea, goddess, and filia, daughter. 


30. Rule of Gender.—Substantives of the First Declen- 
sion are feminine, except when males are meant. 


Excrprion.—Hadria, the Adriatic, is masculine. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


81. The stem ends in 6, which in the classical period is 
usually weakened to u. In combination with the case- 
endings it contracts into 6 or disappears altogether. In the 
Vocative (except in neuters) it is weakened to 6. 

The Nominative ends ins (m. and f.) and m(n.). But 
many masculine stems in which the final vowel, 4, is pre- 
ceded by r, drop the us and e of the Nominative and 
Vocative, and insert 6 before the rif it was preceded by a 
consonant. 

The final -o is often retained after u or v until the first 
century A.D.; as servos, slave. 


12 SECOND DECLENSION. 


(32) 33. Hortus (m.), garden ; puer (m.), boy ; ager (m.), 
field ; bellum (n.), war, are thus declined : 


Se.—N.  hortus, puer, ager, bellum, 
G. _ horti, pueri, agri, belli, 
D. hort, puero, agro, belld, 
Ac. hortum, *  puerum, agrum, bellum, 
V. _horte, puer, ager, bellum, 
Ab. hort3, puero, agro, bells, 

Pu.—N. _ horti, pueri, agri, bella, 
G.  hortdrum, puerorum, agrorum, bellorum, 
D. _ hortis, pueris, agris, bellis, 
Ac. hortds, puerds, agros, bella, 
Vi- horti, pueri, agri, bella, 
Ab. hortis. pueris, agris, bellis. 


Remarks.—1. Stems in -io have Gen. Sing. for the most part in 1 
until the first century A.p., without change of accent: ingéni (N. 
ingenium), of genius, Vergili, of Vergil. See 15, x. 3. 

2. Proper names in -ius (stems in -io) have Voce. in i, without change 
of accent : Anténi, Tulli, Gai, Vergili, Filius, son, and genius, genius, 
form their Voe. in like manner: fili, geni. In solemn discourse -us of 
the Nom. is employed also for the Vocative. So regularly deus, God / 

3. The Loc. Sing. ends in i (apparent Genitive), as Rhodi, at Rhodes, 
Tarenti, at Tarentum. 

4, In the Gen. Pl. -um instead of drum is found in words denoting 
coins and measures ; as, nummum, of moneys = séstertium, of sesterces ; 
dénarium ; talentum, of talents ; modium, of measures ; iigerum; me- 
dimnum ; stadium, Likewise in some names of persons: deum (also 
-drum) ; liberum; virum (poetical, except in technical expressions, as 
triumvirum); socium, Most of these have also the regular endings. 

5. The Loe. Pl. is identical with the Dative : Delphis, at Delphi. 

6. Deus, God, is irregular, and declined as follows: Sg. N. V. deus; 
G. dei; D. ded; Ac. deum; Ab. ded. Pl. N. V. dei, dii, di; G. deum, 
dedrum; 1. Ab. deis, diis, dis; Ac. deds, 


34, Rule of Gender.—Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
in -um neuter. 


Excrptions.—Feminine are: 1st. Cities and islands, as, Corinthus, 
Samus. 2d. Most trees, as, fagus, beech; pirus, pear-tree. 8d. Alvus, 
belly ; colus, distaff; humus, grownd ,; vannus, wheat-fan. 4th. Many 
Greek nouns, as, atomus, atom. 

Neuters are : pelagus, sea; virus, venom ; vulgus, the rabble. 


THIRD DECLENSION—CONSONANT STEMS. 13 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


35. 1. The stem ends in a consonant, or in the close 
vowels i and wu. 

2. The stems are divided according to their last letter, 
called the stem-characteristic, following the subdivisions of 
the letters of the alphabet : 


I.—Consonant Stems. II.— Vowel Stems. 
A. Liquid stems, ending in 1, m, n, r. 1. Ending in i, 
B. Sibilant stems, ending in s. 2. Ending in u. 
1. Ending in a P-mute, b, p. (Compare the Fourth 
C. Mute stems, {2. Ending in a K-mute, g, c. Declension.) 
(3. Ending in a T-mute, 4d, t. 


36. 1. The Nominative Singular, masculine and femi- 
nine, ends in s, which, however, is dropped after 1, n, x, s, 
and combines with a K-mute to form x. The final vowel 
of the stem undergoes various changes. 

The Vocative is like the Nominative. 

In the other cases, the endings are added to the un- 
changed stem. 

2. Neuters always form : 

The nominative without the case-ending s. 

The Accusative and Vocative cases in both numbers like 
the Nominative. 

The Nominative Plural in 4, 


I.—CONSONANT STEMS. 
A.—Liquid Stems. 
1. Liguip Srems ry 1, 
(37, 38) 39. Form the Nominative without s. These 
comprise : 
A. Those in which the stem-characteristic is preceded by a vowel : 
B. Two neuter substantives with stems in -ll, one of which is lost in 
the Nominative : mel, mellis, honey; fel, fellis, gall. 
Sa.—N. consul, consul (m.). Pi.—N,. cdnsulés, the consuls, 


G. — cdnsulis, G.  cdnsulum, 
D. — cdnsuli, D.  consulibus, 
Ac. cOnsulem, Ac. cdnsulés, 
V. consul, V. —cdnsulés, 


Ab.  cdnsule, Ab. cénsulibus, 


14 : CONSONANT STEMS. 


Rules of Gender.—1. Stems in -l are masculine. 
Exceptions : Sil, ochre, is neuter, and occasionally sal, salt. 


2. Stems in -ll are neuter. 


2. Liquip STEMS IN m, 


40. Nominative with s. One example only: hiem(p)s, 
winter (f.); Gen., hiem-is, Dat., hiem-i, ezc. 


3. Liguip STEMS IN n, 


41. Most masculine and feminine stems form the Nomi- 
native Singular by dropping the stem-characteristic and 
changing a preceding vowel to o. 

Some masculine and most neuter stems retain the stem- 
characteristic in the Nominative and change a preceding 
i to e. 


42. MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 
Sea.—N.  1e6, ion (m.), imag6, lkeness (f.), nomen, name (n.), 
G.  lednis, imaginis, ndminis, 
D.  ledni, imagini, ndmini, 
Ac. lednem, imaginem, nomen, 
V. led, imago, ndmen, 
Ab, ledne, imagine, ndmine, 
Pi.—N.  lednés, imaginés, ndmina, 
G. lednum, imaginum, ndminum, 
D. lednibus, imaginibus, ndminibus, 
Ac. lednés, imaginés, nomina, 
V. — lednés, imaginés, nomina, 
Ab. lednibus. imaginibus, ndminibus, 


Irregular formations: card, G. carnis, flesh; Ani6, G. Aniénis, the 
Anio river; Nérié, G. Nériénis, a proper name. Sanguis, blood, and 
pollis, flows, drop the stem-characteristic and add s to form nominative ; 
G. sanguinis, pollinis. 


43, Rules of Gender.— 
1. Masculine are nouns in -6, 
Save those in -d6, -g6, and -i6, 
With caro, flesh ; but cardo, ordé, 
Are masculine with ligd, margo; 
So harpag6, and in -id 
All concrete nouns like pugié.* 


* cardd, hinge ; harpago, grappling-hook ; ligd, mattock ; margod, border ; ordé, 
rank; pugid, dagger. 


CONSONANT STEMS. 15 


2. Substantives in -en (-men) are neuter. 
Exceptions.—Masculine are lién, splén, spleen ; rénés (pl.), kidneys ; 
pecten, comb, and a few others, mostly names of males. 
4. Liguip STEMs IN yr, 


44, Form Nominative without s. 


45. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. labor, toil (m.), laborés, pater, father (m.), patrés, 
G. labdris, laborum, patris, patrum, 
D. labori, laboribs, patri, patribus, 
Ac. laborem, laborés, patrem, patrés, 
VY. labor, laborés, pater, patrés, 
Ab. labére, laboribus. patre, patribus, 


Irregular formations: Four neuters, ebur, wory; femur, thigh; 
iecur, /iver ; rdbur, oak, show Gen. in -oris; two of these, femur, iecur, 
have also the irregular forms feminis and iecineris, iecinoris, iocinoris, 
Iter, way, has G. itineris; and supelléx, furniture, has G. supelléctilis. 

REMARK.—Imber, shower, linter, skiff, iter, bag, venter, belly, have 
Gen. Pl. in -ium. Imber has also sometimes Abl. Sing. in 1, 


46, Rules of Gender.—1. Substantives in -er and -or are 
masculine. 2. Substantives in -ar and -ur are neuter. 


Exceprions.—Masculine are salar, trout; furfur, bran, and names 


of animals in -ur, 
Feminine are linter, arbor. 


Neuters are : far, nectar, marmor, 

Aequor, iter, acer, piper, 

Verber, tiber, vér, cadaver, 

Ador, tiiber, and papaver,.* 
B.—Sibilant Stems. 


47, The Nominative has no additional s, and changes in 
masculines e to i, and in neuters e or 0 to u before s. 
In the oblique cases, the s of the stem usually passes over, 
. between two vowels, into r. 


48, SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. A. V. genus, kind (n.), genera, corpus, body (n.), corpora, 
G. generis, generum, corporis, corporum, 
D.  generi, generibus, corpori, corporibus, 
Ab. genere, generibus. corpore, corporibus, 


* arbor, tree ; acer, maple ; ador, spelt ; aequor, sea ; cadaver, dead body ; far, 
spelt ; iter, way ; marmoyr, mardle ; nectar, nectar ; papaver, poppy ; piper, pep- 
per; tiber, tumor ; tiber, teat ; vér, spring; [verber], thong ; linter, skiff 


16 THIRD DECLENSION. 


Remarx.—As (G. assis), @ copper, and os (G. ossis), bone, form the 
Gen. Pl. in -ium, after the usage of vowel stems. So also mis, mouse. 

49. Rules of Gender.—1. Masculine are substantives in -is 
(-eris), and -6s (-6ris). 

2. Neuter are substantives in -us (-eris, -oris), and in -as 
(-tiris). 

Exceprions.—0s, mouth (G. oris), is neuter; tellus, earth (G. -tiris), is 
feminine; and lepus, hare (G. -oris), miis, mouse (G. miiris), are masculine. 
C.—Mute Stems. 

50. All masculines and feminines of mute stems have s in 
the Nominative. Before s a P-mute is retained, a K-mute 
combines with it to form x, a T-mute is dropped. 

Most polysylabic mute stems change their final vowel i 
into e in the Nominative. 

The stems show variations as follows : 


51, Stems in a P-mute. 


Se.—N.  princeps, chief (m.), PuL.—principés, 
G. _ principis, principum, 
D. _ principi, principibus, 
Ac. principem, principés, 
VV. ‘princeps, principés, 
Ab. principe, principibus. 

52, Stems in a K-mute. 

Se.—N.  réx, king (m.), PL.—régés, 
G.  régis, régum, 
D.  régi, régibus, 
Ac. régem, régés, 
BVicn eaOxs régés, 
Ab. rége, régibus. 


Irregular formations: nix (G. nivis), snow; bods (G. bovis; see 
WM); 0x: 


53. Stems in a T-mute. 


Sa.—N. aetas,age(f.), PL.—aetatés, Se.—pés, foot (m.), PL.—pedés, 


G. aetatis, aetatum, pedis, pedum, 
D. aetatr, aetatibus, pedi, pedibus, 
Ac. aetatem, aetatés, pedem, pedés, 
V. aetas, aetatés, pés, pedés, 
Ab. aetate, aetatibus, pede, pedibus, 


Irregular formations : cor (G. cordis), heart ; nox (G. noctis), might ; 
caput ((G. capitis), head ; lac (G. lactis), milk. 


TT 


VOWEL STEMS. a) fLy. 


54, Many substantives of this class have the termination -ium in the 
Gen. Pl. and -iin the Abl. Singular. 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with the characteristic preceded by a 
consonant, have the Gen. Pl. in -ium: urbium, of cities ; arcium, of 
citadels ; montium, of mountains ; noctium, of the nights. 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with characteristic preceded by a long 
vowel or diphthong, vary: ddt-ium, of dowries; lit-ium, fauc-ium, 
fraud-um (-ium), laud-um (-ium), But vocum, of voices. 

Monosyllabic mute stems with characteristic preceded by a short 
vowel have -um: opum, of resowrces ; but fac-ium, nuc-um (-ium), niv-ium 
(-um), 

The polysyllabic stems in -nt and -rt have more frequently -ium, as 
clientium (-um), of clients ; cohortium (-um), of companies. 

Of other polysyllabic stems feminine stems in -at have frequently 
both -um and -ium, as aetatum and aetatium, civitatum and civitatium, 
etc.; the rest have usually -um, Palis, marsh, has usually palidium, 


55. Lule of Gender.—Mute stems, with Nominative in s, 
are feminine. 


1. Haceptions in a k-mute. 

Masculine -unx, -ix, and -ex, 

Saving forfex, forpex, nex, 

Léx, vibéx, faex, and forms of [prex].* 
Calx, heel, and calx, chalk, vary. 


2. Haceptions in a t-mute. 
Masculine are lapis, stone, and substantives in -es, -itis, except 


merges (f.), sheaf; pariés, wall; also pés, foot. 
Masculines in -ns are: déns, tooth ; fons, spring; mons, mountain ; 


pons, bridge ; rudéns, rope ; torréns, torrent. 
Neuters are only : cor, heart, lac, milk, and caput, head. 
II.—VOWEL STEMS. 
1. Vowel Stems in i. 
56. Masculines and feminines form their Nominative in s, 
Some feminines change, in the Nominative, the stem- 


yowel i into e, 
Neuters change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel i 


into e. This e is generally dropped by polysyllabic neuters 
after 1 and r. 


* faex, dregs ; forfex, shears ; forpex, tongs; 1éx, /aw ; nex, slaughter ; [prex], 
prayer ; vibéx, weal. 
oO 


od 
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Stems in i have Genitive Plural in -ium. 
Neuter stems ini have the Ablative Singular in i, and 
Nominative Plural in -ia. 


M. ¥F. F. N. N. 
Se.—N. collis, 2, turris, ower, vulpés, for, mare, sea, animal, living being, 
G. collis, turris, vulpis, maris, animalis, 
D. colli, turri, vulpi, mari, animali, 
Ac. collem, turrim(em), vulpem, mare, animal, 
V. collis, turris, vulpés, mare, animal, 
Ab. colle, turri(e), vulpe, mari, animali, 
Pu.—N. collés, turrés, vulpés, maria, animalia, 


collium, turri-um, vulpium, marum, animalium, 
collibus, turri-bus, vulpibus, maribus, animalibus, 
¢. collis(és), turris(és), vulpis(és), maria, animalia, 
collés, turrés, vulpés, maria, animalia, 
Ab. collibus. turri-bus. vulpibus. maribus, animalibus. 


57. Remarxs.—1. The proper ending of the Acc. Sing. -im is re- 
tained always in sitis, tussis, vis; and in names of towns and rivers in 
-is, as Neapolis, Tiberis; wswally in febris, puppis, restis, sectiris, turris ; 
occasionally in clavis, cratis, cutis, messis, navis, 

2. The Abl. in -i is found in substantives that regularly have -im 
in Acc. (except perhaps restis): also not unfrequently in amnis, avis, 
canalis, civis, classis, finis, fustis, ignis, orbis, unguis; occasionally in 
anguis, bilis, clavis, collis, corbis, messis; regularly in neuters in e, al, 
and ar, except in réte, and in the towns Caere, Praeneste, 

3. In the Gen. Pl., instead of the ending -ium, -um is found always 
in canis, dog, iuvenis, young man, panis, bread, senex, old, strués, heap, 
volucris, bird ; uswally in apis, bee, sédés, seat, vatés, bard ; frequently 
in ménsis, month. On imber, etc., see 45, R. 

4. The proper ending of the Acc. Pl., -is, is found frequently in the 
classical period along with the later termination -és, 


58. Rule of Gender.—1. Vowel stems, with Nominative 
in -és are feminine ; those with Nominative in -is are partly 
masculine, partly feminine. 

2. Vowel stems, with Nominative in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 

3. The rest are feminine. 

RemarKks,—1. Of the names of animals in -is, some are masculine : 


tigris, tuger (fem. in poetry) ; canis, dog (also fem.); piscis, fish; others 
feminine : apis, bee ; avis, bird ; ovis, sheep ; felis, cat (usually félés), 


ee ae 
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2. Masculint generis orbis, panis, postis, énsis, 
Are these words that end in -is: vectis, | vermis, unguis, ménsis, 
amnis, axis, iris, collis, —antés, cassés, manés, (plural)— 
caulis, crinis, fascis, follis, Add to these the mullet, migil, 


finis, fistis, ignis, torris; Which is sometimes migilis,* 


2. Vowel Stems in u, 


59. Of stems in u, the monosyllabic stems, two in num- 
ber, belong to the Third Declension. 


Se.—N. gris, crane (f.), PL.—grués, 
G.  gruis, gruum, 
D.  grui, gruibus, 
Ac. gruem, grués, 
Vv. gris, grués, 
Ab. grue, gruibus. 


Sis, swine (commonly f.), usually subus, in Dat. and Abl. Plural. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 


(60) 61. The Fourth Declension embraces only dissyllabic 
and polysyllabic stems in u. 

The endings are those of the Third Declension. 

In the Genitive and Ablative Singular, and in the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative Plural (sometimes, too, in 
the Dative Singular), the u of the stem absorbs the vowel of 
the ending, and becomes long. 

In the Dative and Ablative Plural u becomes i before the 
ending -bus, 

The Accusative Singular, as always in vowel stems, has 
the ending -m, without a connecting vowel (compare the 
Accusative in -i-m of the stems in i), hence -u-m, 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. 
Se.—N. friictus, fruit, Px.—friictis, Se.—corni, orn, Pu.—cornua, 
G. frictis, frictuum, cornis, cornuum, 
D. friictui (fructi), frictibus, corni, cornibus, 
Ac. frictum, friictiis, cornt, cornua, 
V. frictus, friictts, corni, cornua, 
Ab. friictt, friictibus. cornt, cornibus. 


* Amnis, river; antés (pl.), rows ; axis, axle; biris, plow-tail; cassés (pl.), 
toils ; caulis, stalk ; collis, hill ; crinis, hair ; énsis, glaive ; fascis, fagot ; follis, 
bellows ; fiinis, rope; fistis, cudgel ; Ignis, fire; manés (pl.), Manes; ménsis, 
month ; raiigil(is), mullet ; orbis, circle ; panis, bread ; postis, door-post ; torris, 
fire-brand ; unguis, nail ; vectis, lever ; vermis, worm. 


20 FIFTH DECLENSION—GREEK SUBSTANTIVES. 


ReMARKS.—Plural: 1. Dat., Abl. The original form -ubus is re- 
tained always in acus, needle ; arcus, bow ; quercus, oak ,; tribus, tribe ; 
sometimes in a few other words. 

2. Domus, howse, is declined: G. domis. D. domui. Ac. domum. 
V.domus. Ab. domd, Loc. domi (domui), Pl. N. domis. G. domirum. 
D. Ab. domibus. Ac. domiés, domis. : 


62. Rule of Gender.—Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
those in - are neuter. 


Exceptions.—Feminines are acus, needle, domus, house, idis (pl.), 
the Ides, manus, hand, penus, victuals, porticus, piazza, tribus, tribe. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 


63. The stem ends in -€; Nominative in s. 

In the Genitive and Dative Singular -é is shortened after 
a consonant ; after a vowel it remains long. 

In the Accusative Singular we find always 6. 

The ending in the Genitive Singular is that of the Second 
Declension, -1; the other endings are those of the Third. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Se.—N. diés, day, PL.—diés, Se.—rés, thing, P1L.—rés, 
G. diéi, diérum, rei, rérum, 
D.  diéi, diébus, rel, rébus, 
Ac. diem, diés, rem, rés, 
V. diés, diés, rés, rés, 
Ab. dié, diébus. x6, rébus, 


Remarks.—1. Plural: Gen., Dat., Abl. Common in but two sub- 
stantives, diés, rés. 

2. Many words of the Fifth Declension have a parallel form, which 
follows the First Declension, as mollitiés, softness, and mollitia, Where 
this is the case, forms of the Fifth Declension are usually found only 
in the Nom., Acc., and Abl. Singular. 


64, Rule of Gender.—Substantives of the Fifth Declen- 
sion are feminine except diés (which in the Sing. is common, 
and in the Pl. masculine), and meridiés (m.), midday. 


Declension of Greek Substantives. 
65. Greek substantives, especially proper names, are com- 
monly Latinized, and declined regularly according to their 
stem-characteristic. Many substantives, however, either 
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retain their Greek form exclusively, or have the Greek and 
Latin forms side by side. These variations occur principally 
in the Singular, in the Plural the declension is usually 
regular. 


Singular Forms of Greek Substantives. 
First Declension. 


N. Pénelopé, Leonidas, Anchisés, 
G. Pénelopés, Lednidae, Anchisae, 
D. Pénelopae, LeOdnidae, Anchisae, 
Ac.  Pénelopén, Lednidam, an, Anchisén, am, 
Vv. Pénelopé, Lednida, Anchisé, a, 4, 
Ab.  Pénelopa, Leonida, Anchisa, 
Second Declension. 
N. Délos, us, Ilion, um, Panthis, Androgeds, us, 
G. Déli, Tlii, Panthi, Androgei, 
D. Déls, Tis, Pantho, Androged, 
Ac. Délon, um, Ilion, um, Panthin, Androgedu 4, Gna, 
V. Déle, Ilion, um, Panthi, Androgeds 
Ab. Déld. Tid. Pantho. Androgeo. 
Third Declension. 
N. Solon, Sold, aér, air. Xenophon, Atlas, 
G. Solonis, aeris, Xenophontis, Atlantis, 
D. Soldni, aeri, Xenophonti, Atlanti, 
Ac. Solona, em, aera, em, Xenophinta,em, Atlanta, 
Vv. Solon, aér, Xenophon, Atla, 
Ab. — Soldne. aere, Xenophonte, Atlante. 
N Thalés, Paris, héros, “ero, 
G. Thal-étis, -is, Paridis, os, hérois, 
D. Thal-éti, -i, Paridi, i, hér6i, 
Ac. Thal-éta, -6én, -em, Par-ida, -im, -in, aéroa, em, 
V. Thalé, Pari, Paris, héros, 
Ab. Thalé, Paride. LSroe, 
Mixed Declensions. 
ik S100. ie LE C10 TEL: 
N. Orphéis, Athos, Ovdipis. 
G. Orphei, éi, Ath6, dnis, Gedip-odis, « 
D. Orphed, Atho, Oedipodi, 
Ac. Orpheum, ea, Ath6, on, nem, Oedip-um, -oda, 
We Orphéu, Athés, Oedipe, 
Ab. Orphes. Athone. Oedip-ode, -3. 
5b oe 90 WW. Ii. Dr Ly 
INE Achillés, eus, Sdcratés, Dids, 
G. Achillis, ei, i,eds,  Sdcratis, 1, Didis, Onis, 
D. Achilli, Socrati, Did6, sni, 
Ac. Achillem, ea, én, Sdcratén, em, Did6, onem, 
Vv. Achillés, 6, é%, e, Sdcraté, es, Dido, 
Ab, Achille, 6, 1. Sdcrate, Didd, one. 
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Remarxs.—1. In the Gen. Pl. -dn and -edn are found in the titles of 
books ; as, Gedrgicon, Metamorphdsedn. 

2. Many Greek names, of the Third Declension in Latin, pass over 
into the First Declension in the Plural; as, Thicydidas, Hyperidae, and 
many names in -cratés; as Sdcratés; Pl., Sdcratae (also Sdcratés). 

3. In transferring Greek words into Latin, the Accusative Singular 
was sometimes taken as the stem : 

So xparip, Acc. kparfipa, (punch) bowl. 

cratér, cratéris (masc.), and cratéra (créterra), cratérae (fem.). 


Zarapls, Acc. Barapiva, Salamis. 
Salamis, Salaminis, and Salamina, ae. 


IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 
I. Redundant Substantives. (Abundantia.) 
(66) 67. A. Heterogeneows Substantives, or those whose gender 


varies : 
1. The variation occurs in several cases in either number or in both. 


aevum, -us, age, iugulum, -us, collar-bone, 
baculum, -us, staff, nasus, -um, 708¢, 
balteus, -um, girdle, palatum, -us, palate, 
caseus, -um, cheese, pileus, -um, cap, 
cavum, -us, cavity, sagum, -us, cloak, 
cingulum, -us, elt, tergum, -us, back, 
clipeus, -un, shield, thésaurus, -um, treasure, 
collum, -us, neck, vallus, -um, palisade, 
forum, -us, market, and many others, 

gladius, -um, sword, 


2. The gender varies in Singular and Plural. 

a. The Plural has -a sometimes, while the Singular ends in -us (or 
-er): clivus, hzl/, iocus, jest, locus (loca, localities; loci, usually pas- 
sages in books, topics), and many others, especially names of places. 

6. The Plural has -i, while the Singular ends in -um: filum, thread, 
frénum, br/, rastrum, oe, and many others. 


68. B. Heteroclites, or substantives which show different stems with 
the same Nominative ; Metaplasts, or those which have certain forms 
from another than the Nominative stem. Many of these belong also 
under 67. 


1. Ist, 2d. esseda, -um, chariot, margarita, -um, peari, 
ostrea, -um, oyster, 
2. Ist, 5th, dtritia, -68, hardness, materia, -68, matter, 


and many others. See 63, R. 2. 
3. 2d, 1st. mendum, -a, /auit, sertum, -a, wreath. 
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The following form their Plural according to the First Declension only : balneum, 
bath, délicium, pleasure, epulum, banquet, fulmentum, prop. 

4. 2d, 4th. Colus, distag’, domus, ouse, and a large number of substantives of 
the Fourth Declension have one or two cases of the Second ; so arcus has G. arci; 
cOnatus (-um), iiissus (-um), have Nom. Plural in a; senatus, senate, has Gen. 
Sing. senati. 

Some substantives of the Second Declension form individual cases according to the 
Fourth : fasti (Ac. Pl. fastis), fretum (N. fretus, Ab. freti), lectus (G. lectiis), 
and others. 

5. 3d, 2d. Vas, vessel, and yasum ; palumbés, pigeon, and palumbus; [itiger], 
acre, and iigerum; all Greek nouns in -g (G. -atis), a8 poéma, poem (G. poématis), 
but Pl. Gen. poématorum, Dat. Abl. poématis, 

6. 3d, 5th. Fames, unger, tabes, corruption, have Abl. famé, tabé ; requiés, 
quiet (G. -6tis) has Acc. requiem, Abl. requié; plébs (G. plébis), commons, and 
plébés (G. plébei). 

7. 2d, 8d, Ist. Vesper, evening, has Acc. vesperum; Dat. Abl. vesperd; Pl. 
Nom. vespera of the Second Declension ; Acc, vesperam ; Abl. vespera of the First ; 
Gen. vesperis ; Abl. vespere; Loc. vespere, vesperi of the Third. 

8. Variations in the same Declension : femur (G. femoris, feminis, eéc.) ; iecur 
(G. iecoris, iecinoris, ¢éc.) ; pecus, early, also pecu (G. pecoris, pecudis, ¢tc.). 


Il. Defective Substantives. 
I. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 


69, A. Substantives used in Singular only : Singularia tantum. 
Most abstract substantives, and names of materials ; such as 


ifistitia, 


Justice. 


aurum, 


gold. 


B. Substantives used in Plural only : Plirélia tantum, 


angustiae, straits. insidiae, ambuscade. 
arma, Orum, arms. liberi, children. 
armamenta, Orum, ¢acke. manés, shades of the dead. 
bigae, quadrigae, t2vo-horse, four-horse manubiae, spoils. 

chariot. minae, threats. 
cervicés, neck. moenia, ium, town-wall. 
cddicilli, a short note. niiptiae, wedding. 
compedés, Setters. penatés, the Penates. 
divitiae, riches. phalerae, trappings. 
epulae (enulum), danquet. praecordia, drum, diaphragm. 
excubiae, watching. precés, -um, prayer. 
exsequiae, Suneral procession. reliquiae, remains. 
exta, 6rum, the internal organs. rénés, kidneys. 
exuviae, equipments. scalae, stairway. 
fasti (fastis), calendar. spolia, érum, spoils (sing. late, and 
faucés, gullet. poet.). 
fériae, holidays. tenebrae, darkness. 
forés, door. valvae, Solding-doors. 
hiberna, winter quarters. verbera, um, scourging (sing. poet, 


Idiis, Kalendae, 
Nodnae, 
indiitiae, 


Ides, Calends. 
Nones. 
truce. 


viscera, 


and late). 


entrails (sing. poet. 


and late). 
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©. Substantives used in Plural with a special sense: Heterologa, 


aedés, is, temple (better aedis), aedés, house, palace. 

aqua, water, aquae, mineral springs. 
auxilium, help, auxilia, auxiliaries, reinforcements. 
carcer, prison, carcerés, barriers. 

castrum, Sort, castra, camp. 

comitium, place of assemblage, comitia, assemblage for voting. 
copia, abundance, cOpiae, Sorces, troops. 
facultas, capability, facultatés, goods. 

finis, end, limit, finés, territory, borders. 
fortina, Sortune, fortinae, possessions. 

habéna, slrap, habénae, reins. 
impedimentum, “indrance, impedimenta, baggage. 

littera, letter (of the alphabet), litterae, epistle, literature. 
pars, part, partés, also role. 

rostrum, beak, rostra, the tribunal at Rome. 
sors, lot, sortés, also oracle. 

tabula, board, tablet, tabulae, also accounts. 
vigilia, a night-wateh. vigiliae, pickets. 


2. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN CASE. 


70, A. Many verbals of the Fourth Declension occur only in the Ab. 0, as admoniti, 
coactu, invitati, ilisst, inilssi, mandatt, miss, nati, permisst, rogati. 

B. Some substantives have only two cases, as, fas, nefas, Sing. N. Ac.; Instar, 
Sing. N. Ac. Some verbals in -yg have in Plural only Nom. and Acc., as impetiis, 
monitiis, Greek neuters in -og have only Nom. and Acc. Singular. 

C. Substantives with three cases: faex, dregs; Sing. N. D., Plur. Ab.; virus, 
slime ; Sing. N., G., Ab. 

D. Némo, nobody, substitutes for Gen. and Abl. nillius hominis, and nill6 
homine, In the Dat. and Acc. it is normal; némini, néminem, 


Zhe III. Peculiarities. 
as, assis (m.), @ copper. iter, itineris (n.), way, route. 
auceps, aucupis, fowler. iecur, iecoris (u.), liver. 
bos (for bovs), bovis (c.), ow, cow. iecinoris, iecineris, iocineris, 

Pl. G., boum, Itppiter, Iovis. 

D. Ab., btbus, bobus. mel, mellis (n.), Loney. 

caput, capitis (n.), head. nix, nivis (f.), snow. 
anceps, ancipitis, /o-headed. 0s, Ossis (n.), bone (48 R.). 

pracceps, -cipitis, Zeadlong. Os, Oris (n.), mouth. 
caro, carnis (f.), flesh. pollis, pollinis (m.), flour. 

Pil. G. carnium, sanguis, sanguinis (m.), dood. 
Cerés, Cereris, Ceres. senex, senis, ola man. 
far, farris (n.), spelt. supelléx, supelléctilis (f.), furniiure. 
fel, fellis (n.), gall. Venus, Veneris, Venus. 


femur, femoris (.), thigh. 
feminis, 


ee 
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ADJECTIVES. 


72. The adjective adds a quality to the substantive. Ad- 
jectives have the same declension as substantives, and ac- 
cording to the stem-characteristic are of the First and 
Second, or Third Declension. 


Adjectives of the First and Second Declension. 


73. Stems in -o for masculine and neuter, -a for femi- 
nine ; nominative in -us, -a, -um; (er), -a,-um. The same 
variations in termination occur as in the substantives ; 
except that adjectives in -ius form Singular Genitive and 
Vocative regularly. See 33, r. 1 and 2. 


Bonus, bona, bonum, good. 


M. F. N. M. F. N. 
8a.—N. bonus, bona, bonum, Px.—boni, bonae, bona, 
G. boni, bonae, _boni, bonérum, bonarum, bondrum, 
D. bond, bonae, bond, bonis, bonis, bonis, 
Ac.bonum, bonam, bonum, bond6s, bonas, bona, 
V. bone, bona, bonum, boni, bonae, bona, 
Ab. bonG, bona, bond, bonis, bonis, bonis, 


Miser, misera, miserum, wretched. 


Sa._N. miser, misera, miserum, P..—miseri, miserae, misera, 
G. miseri, miserae, miseri, miserorum, miserarum,miserorum, 
D. miserd, miserae, misero, miseris, miseris, miseris, 
Ac. miserum, miseram, miserum, miserés, miseras, misera, 
Vv. miser, misera, miserum, miseri, miserae, misera, 
Ab. miser6, misera, miserd, miseris, miseris, miseris. 


Piger, pigra, pigrum, s/ow. 


Se.—N. piger, pigra, pigrum, Pr.—pigri, pigrae, pigra, 
G. pigri,  pigrae, pigri, pigrorum, pigrarum, pigrorum, 
D. pigré, pigrae, pigrd, pigris, pigris, pigris, 
Ac. pigrum, pigram, pigrum, pigros, pigras, pigra, 
V. piger, pigra, pigrum, pigri, pigrae, _pigra, 
Ab.pigrd,  pigra,  pigrd, pigris, pigris, pigris. 


74, Stems in -ro follow the same principle in the forma- 
tion of the Nominative masculine as the substantives, except 
that -us is retained : 

1. In ferus, wild, properus, quick, praeproperus, prae 
posterus, aiswrd, inferus, /ower, superus, upper. 
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2. Also when -ro is preceded by a long vowel ; as, austérus, 
harsh, matirus, early, procérus, fall, pirus, pure, severus, 
serious, sincérus, sincere, sérus, Jate, vérus, true. 


REMARKS.—1. Dextera, dexterum, etc., right, are found side by side 
with dextra, dextrum, efc., throughout the language. Carsar uses only 
the shorter form. 


2. A few adjectives of this class lack the Nom. Sing. wholly or in 
part ; so there is no céterus or posterus in the best period. 


75, 1. In poetry, but at all periods, we find -um alongside of -6rum 
and -arum in the Gen. Plural. 


2. In the Dat. and Abl. Pl. -iis from adjectives in -ius is often con- 
tracted to is; usually in names of months and in adjectives formed 
from proper names, 


76. The so-called pronominal adjectives show certain 
peculiarities in the declension of the singular, in the Gen- 
itive and Dative. They are: alter, one of the two ; alteruter 
(a combination of alter and uter), ecther of the two ; alius, 
other ; neuter, neither ; nullus, none ; sdlus, sole ; totus, whole ; 
tllus, any ; nus, one ; uter, which of the two. 


M. F. N. M. ¥F. N. 
N. alter, altera, alterum, alius, alia, aliud, 
G. alterius, alterius, alterius, alius, alius, alius, 
D.  alteri, alteri, alteri, alii, alii, alii, 
Ac. alterum, alteram, alterum, alium, aliam, aliud, 
Ab.  alter6, altera, alter6, alid, alia, alid. 
N. illus, illa, illum, uter, utra, utrum, 
G. iillius, illius, iillius, utrius, utrius, utrius, 
1D5 eb bbe tli, alli, utri, utri, utri, 
Ac. illum, tillam, illum, utrum, utram, utrum, 
Ab. ills, alla, allo, utr6, utra, utr, 


Like uter is declined neuter; like fillus are declined nillus, sélus, 
tdtus, inus, The Plural is regular. 


Remarks.—1. The Gen, alius is very rare, and as a possessive its 
place is usually taken by aliénus, 

2. Theiof the ending -ius (except in alius) could be shortened in 
poetry. This was usually the case with alter, and regularly in the 
compounds of uter; as, utriusque, 
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3. In the compound alteruter we find usually both parts declined ; 
sometimes the second only. 
4, Alius makes Nom. and Acc. Sing. neuter irregularly : aliud. 


Adjectives of the Third Declension. 


77, The declension of the adjectives of the Third Declen- 
zion follows the rules given for the substantives. 

Most adjectives of the Third Declension are vowel stems 
in -i, with two (rarely three) endings in the Nominative. 

The remaining adjectives of the Third Declension are 
consonant stems and have one ending only in the Nomi- 
native. 

ADJECTIVES OF TWO ENDINGS. 

78. 1. These have (except stems in -ri) one ending in the 
Nominative for masculine and feminine, one for neuter. 

Most stems in -i form the masculine and feminine alike, 
with Nominative in s; but the Nominative neuter weakens 
the characteristic i into e, (Compare mare, sea.) 

2. Several stems in -i, preceded by r (er, tr, br), form the 
Nominative masculine, not by affixing s, but by dropping 
the i and inserting short e before the r, as, stem, acri, sharp, 
Nom., acer (m.), acris (f.), aere (n.). 

These adjectives are acer, alacer, campester, celeber, celer, equester, 
palister, pedester, puter, saliber, silvester, terrester, volucer, and the last 
four months ; and are sometimes called adjectives of three endings. 

The e belongs to the stem in celer, celeris, celere, swift, and therefore 
appears in all cases. 


M. and F. N. M. F, N. 
Se.—N. facilis, easy. facile, acer, sharp, Acris, acre, 
G. facilis, facilis, acris, acris, acris, 
D. facili, facili, acri, acri, acri, 
Ac. facilem, facile, acrem, acrem, acre, 
V. facilis, facile, acer, acris, acre, 
Ab. facili, facili, acri, acri, acri, 
Pi.—N.  facilés, facilia, acrés, acrés, acria, 
G,  facilium, facilium, acrium, acrium, acrium, 
D.  facilibus, facilibus, acribus, acribus, 4cribus, 
Ac. facilés(is), facilia, acrés(is), aerés(is), acria, 
V.  facilés, facilia, acrés, aerés,  acria, 


Ab. facilibus, facilibus. acribus, acribus, acribus. 
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RemMarK.—Stems in -ali and -ari differ from ‘the substantival declen- 
sion in not dropping final -e in the Nom. Sing. neuter, except occa- 
sionally capital. See 56. 


79, Remarxs.—1. Many adjectives of two endings (except stems 
in -ri) have also -e in the Ablative. This is found chiefly in the poets. 
When, however, these adjectives become proper names, -e is the rule. 

2. The Gen Pl. in -um is found frequently in the poets. In clas- 
sical prose are found only Titiénsum and familiarum., 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING. 


80. Adjective stems of one ending (consonant stems) close 
with 1, r, s,a p-mute, a k-mute, ora t-mute. Examples are: 


vigil, alert, memor, mindful, pauper, poor, cicur, tame, pubés, adwt, vetus, old, 


vigilis. memoris. pauperis. cicuris, piberis. veteris. 
particeps, sharing, caelebs, unmarried, inops, 007, 
participis. caelibis, inopis. 
audax, lold,  félix, ducky, duplex, double, ferdx, fierce,  trux, savage, 
audacis. félicis. duplicis. ferocis. trucis. 


dives, 7ich, déses, slothful, compos, possessed of, pridéns,wise, concors, harmonious, 
divitis.  désidis. compotis, priidentis. concordis. 


Present active participles are also consonant stems and 
follow the same declension. 


(81) 82. The consonant stems have the same forms in all 
the genders, except that in the Accusative Singular, and 
in the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, the 
neuter is distinguished from the masculine and feminine. 

In the oblique cases they follow in part the declension of 
vowel stems; thus, 

1. In the Ablative Singular they have 1 and e—when 
used as adjectives commonly 1; when used as substantives 
commonly e. 

The participles, as such, have e; but used as substantives 
or adjectives, either e or 1, with tendency to i. 

2. In the neuter Plural they have ia; except vetus, old, 
which has vetera. Many have no neuter. 

3. In the Genitive Plural they have : ium, when the stem- 
characteristic is preceded by a long vowel or a consonant ; 
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um, when the characteristic is preceded by a short vowel. 
The participles have ium. 


M. and F. N. M. and F. N. M. and F. N. 
Se.—N. f6lix,/ucky,félix, priidéns, wise, priidéns, vetus, old, vetus, 
G. félicis, félicis, pridentis, priidentis, veteris, veteris, 
D. félici, félici, priidenti, pridenti, veteri, veteri, 
Ac. félicem, fé€lix, pridentem, pridéns, veterem, vetus, 
Were tolix: félix, priidéns, pridéns, vetus, vetus, 
Ab. félici(e), félici(e), pridenti(e), priidenti(e), vetere (i), vetere (i), 


Pu.—N. félicés,  f€licia, pridentés, priidentia, veterés, vetera, 
G. félicium, félicium, priidentium, priidentium, veterum, veterum, 
D. félicibus, félicibus, priidentibus, pridentibus, veteribus, veteribus, 
Ac. félicés, f€licia, pridentés, prtidentia, veterés, vetera, 
V. félicés, f€licia, priidentés, prtidentia, veterés, vetera, 
Ab. félicibus, félicibus. pridentibus, pridentibus. veteribus, veteribus, 


M. and F. N. M. and F, N. 
Se.—N. amans, loving, amans, Pi.—amantés, amantia, 
G. amantis, amantis, amantium, amantium, 
D, amanti, amanti, amantibus, amantibus, 
Ac. amantem, amans, amantés (is), amantia, 
Vv. amans, amans, amantés, amantia, 
Ab. amante (i), amante (1), amantibus, amantibus, 


83. Remarxs.—1. In the poets, -e is often found for -iin the Abl. 
Singular. Also in classical prose we find regularly paupere, vetere, 
and frequently divite, sapiente. 

With participles, -i is usual when they are used as adjectives. 

2. In the Nom. and Acc. Pl. -is for -és belongs to early Latin and 
the poets, but a few cases of the Ace. are still found in Cicero. In 
the case of participles -is is very common, and is the rule in Verorn 
and Horace. In the neuter, -a for -ia is found only in tbera, vetera. 

3. In the Gen. Pl., cicur, twme, vetus, old, dives, rich, have -um 
instead of -ium; so also many compound adjectives, 

4, In the poets and in later writers, -um is not unfrequently found 
where classical prose uses -ium, 


Irregular Adjectives. 


84, A. ABUNDANTIA. 

Some adjectives which end in -us, -a, -um, in the classical times, 
show occasionally, especially in the poets, forms in -is, -e, ¢. g., imbécillus 
and imbécillis; infrénus and infrénis; biiugus and biiugis; violentus 
and violéns ; indecdrus and indecoris ; so also perpetuus and perpes, 


85, B. Derecrive. 
Several adjectives lack a Nom. Singular, wholly or in part: as, 
eétera (f,), céterum, niperum (n.), primoris (G.), and a few others, 
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©. INDECLINABLES. 
Néquam, worthless ; frigi, frugal ; necesse, necessary, and a few others 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


86. The Degrees of Comparison are: Positive, Compara- 
tive, and Superlative. 

The Comparative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -ior for the masculine and feminine, and 
-ius for the neuter. 

The Superlative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -is-simus, -a, -um (earlier -is-sumus). 

Vowel stems, before forming the Comparative and Super- 
lative, drop their characteristic vowel. 


PosirTIvzE. CoMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
M. and F. N. 
altus, a, um, righ,  altior, higher, altius, altissimus, a, um, highest. 
fortis, e, brave, fortior, fortius, fortissimus, 
iitilis, e, useful, itilior, iitilius, itilissimus. 
audax, bold, audacior, audacius, audacissimus. 


pridéns, wise,  pritidentior, pridentius, pridentissimus. 


Peculiarities. 


87. 1. Adjectives in -er add the Superlative ending -rimus (earlier 
-rumus) directly to the Nominative masculine. The Comparative fol- 
lows the rule. 


Positive. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
miser, a, um, wretched, miserior, miserius, miserrimus. 
celer, is, e, swift, celerior, celerius, celerrimus. 
acer, acris, acre, sharp, acrior, acrius, acerrimus. 


RemMarKS.—1. Dexter, right, and sinister, /eft, have always dexterior 
and sinisterior in the Comparative. Déterior, worse, déterrimus, lacks a 
Positive. 


2. Vetus, old, has Comp. veterior (archaic) or vetustior; Sup., 
veterrimus, 


2. Some Comparatives in -er-ior, whose Positive is lacking or rare, 
form the Superlative either in -rémus; or in -imus or -umus; or in both. 
citerior, on this side, citimus ; interior, inner, intimus; 
dexterior, on the right, dextimus ; posterior, hinder, postrémus, postumus ; 


exterior, owter, extrémus, extimus; superior, wpper, suprémus, summus, 
Inferior, /ower, infimus, imus ; 


a 
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3. Six adjectives in -ilis add -limus to the stem, after dropping -i, to 
form the Superlative : facilis, easy ; difficilis, hard ; similis, Jike ; dissi- 
milis, wnlike ; gracilis, slender, and humilis, low. 


facilis, Comp. facilior, Sup. facillimus. 


4. Adjectives in -dicus, -ficus, -volus, borrow the Comparative and 
Superlative from the participial forms in -dicéns, -ficéns, and -voléns, 


benevolus, denevolent, Comp. benevolentior, Sup. benevolentissimus, 
maledicus, scurrilous, maledicentior, maledicentissimus. 
magnificus, distinguished, magnificentior, magnificentissimus, 


5. In like manner, egénus and providus form their Comparative and 
Superlative. 


egénus, eedy, egentior, egentissimus., 
providus, far-sighted. providentior, providentissimus. 


6. Adjectives in -us, preceded by a vowel (except those in -quus), 
form the Comparative and Superlative by means of magis and maximé, 
more and most. 

phonemes Jit, Comp. magis iddneus, Sup. maximé iddneus, 
antiquus, od, Comp. antiquior, Sup. antiquissimus. 


-Remark.—But pius, piows, which lacks the Comparative, forms the 
Superlative regularly, piissimus, 


7. Some Comparatives and Superlatives are in use, whilst the cor- 
responding Positive is either lacking or rare. 

So those mentioned in 87, 1, R.1, and 87, 2: déterior, worse ; citerior, on this side 
(from citer and prep. citra, on this side) ; exterior, owler (from exterus, on the out- 
side, and prep. extra, without); Inferior, lower (from inferus, below, and prep. 
Infra, dclow); posterior, hinder (from posterus, coming after, and prep. post, 
after) ; superior, “pper (from superus, on the top, and prep. supra, above). 

Also Ocior, swift, Scissimus ; potior, det/er, potissimus, 


8. The Positive stem of existing Comparatives is sometimes met with 
only in a preposition or an adverb ; as, ante, before; anterior, that 1s 
before ; prope, near ; propior, proximus ; tlterior, further, iltimus, from 
filtra, beyond ; interior, inner, intimus, from intra, within ; prior, former, 
primus, first, from pro, before. 

g. Many adjectives lack one or both of the degrees of comparison ; 
especially those denoting material, relationship, time, etc. 

Novus, new, falsus, untrue, meritus, deserved, have no Comparative. 

Longinquus, afar, propinguus, near, saliitaris, healthful, iuvenis, young 
(Comparative ifinior), and senex, old (Comparative senior), have no Superlative. 

“Youngest” and “oldest” are expressed by minimus, maximus (nati), 

10. Dives, rich, shows in Cic. only divitior and divitissimus ; other- 
wise the Comparative and Superlative are found principally in poetry 
and later prose, the more usual forms being ditior, ditissimus. 
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88. Participles used as adjectives are subject also to the 
same laws of comparison: as, amans, loving, amantior, 
amantissimus ; apertus, oven, apertior, apertissimus. 


89. The Superlative follows the declension of adjectives 
of Three Endings of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Comparative is declined according to the Third Declension, 
thus : 


M. and F. N. M. and F. N. 
Se.—N.  altior, altius, Pu.—altidrés, altidra, 
G. _altitris, altidris, altidrum, altidrum, 
D. _altiori, altiori, altidribus, altidribus, 
Ac. altidrem, altius, altidrés, altidra, 
Vv.  altior, altius, altiorés, altisra, 
Ab. altidreandi,  altidre and i, altidribus, altidribus. 


Remarxs.—1. In classical prose the Abl. Sing. ends in -e. In the 
poets and in early and late prose, often in -i. 

2. In the Acc. Pl. the ending -is for -és is confined mainly to pliris, 
minoris, maidris, melidris, 

3. The Gen. Pl. in -ium is found in plirium and complirium only. 


90. Irregular Comparison. 

bonus, good, melior, melius, optimus. 
malus, bad, péior, péius, pessimus, 
magnus, great, maior, maius, maximus. 
parvus, small, minor, minus, minimus. 
multus, much, S. - pliis (no Dat. nor Abl.), plirimus. 

Pl. plirds, plira, 

complirés, compliira and -ia, 
néquam, worthless, néquior, néquius, néquissimus, 
frigi (indecl.), frugal, frigalior, friigalissimus. 
ADVERBS. 


91. Most adverbs are either oblique cases or mutilated 
forms of oblique cases of nominal or pronominal stems. 

The cases from which they are derived are principally the 
Accusative and the Ablative. 


Substantives. 


1. Many substantives form adverbs with the Accusative ending 
-tim; as acervus, heap, acervatim, in heaps; pars, part, partim, partly. 

2. The Ablative of many substantives is used as an adverb ; as domd 
at home ; initio, at the outset ; modo, only ; vulgd, commonly. 
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Adjectives and Pronouns. 
1. Many adjectives in -us, -a, -um use the Abl. case as an adverb; as, 
titus, safe, tits; primus, first, prim, at first. 


So also some pronciins : hoe, here ; istd, there, etc. 


2. Adjectives in -us and -er may form adverbs in 6: altus, lofty, alt®; 
pulcher, beautiful, pulchré. 
Also feré and fermé, almost. 


3. In a few cases the adverbial form is the Abl. Sing. feminine : 


alia, otherwise ; aliqua, somehow ; dextera and dextra, to the right ; 
sinistra and laeva, to the left hand; qua, on which side ; réct&, strarght- 
way, and some others. 


4. A large number of these adjectives show adverbs in two endings, 
sometimes with a difference in meaning : 


cdnsulté and consults, purposely ; certé, at least, and certs, certainly ; 
raré, thinly, and rard, seldom ; véré, in truth, and vérd, true but ; rect, 
correctly, and récta, strarghtway ; dextera or dextra, to the right, and 
dexteré, skillfully. 


5. Many adjectival and pronominal stems use the Accusative Singu- 
lar neuter as an adverb. This 7s true of all Comparatives. 


Multum, much; paulum, « /itile ; nimium, too much ; cdterum, for the 
rest ; primum, first; postrémum, finally ; potissimum, chiefly ; facile, 
easily ; dulce, sweetly ; triste, sadly; impiine, scot-free ; aliquantum, 
somewhat, and others. 


To the Comparatives belong magis, more ; nimis, too ; satis, enough. 


92, 1. Adjectives and participles of the Third Declension form their 
adverbs by adding -ter (-iter) to the stem ; stems in nt dropping thet, 
and stems in a k-mute inserting the connecting vowel i before the end- 
ing ; also a few adjectives of the Second Declension : 


fortis, brave, fortiter ; ferdx, wild, ferdciter ; priidéns, foresccing, pridenter. 


Hixceptions : audax, bold, audac-ter; difficilis, hard to do, difficulter, 
difficiliter (but generally, nin facile, vix, aegré), and others. 


2. Some adjectives of the Second Declension in -us and -er form in 
early and late Latin their adverbs by dropping the stem vowel and 
adding -iter or -er, In a few cases the normal form in -é is also found: 
himaniter and hiimanéd, hwmanely ; largiter and largé, lavishly ; turbu- 
lenter and turbulenté, riotously. 


2 
(3) 
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NUMERALS. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 


93. The Comparative of the adverb is the Accusative 


neuter of the Comparative of the adjective. 


The Superla- 


tive ends in -is-simé, -er-rimé, e¢c., according to the Super- 
lative of the adjective. 


POSITIVE. 
alté, loftily, 
pulchré,  deautifully, 
miseré, poorly, 
fortiter, bravely, 
audacter, boldly, 
tits, safely, 
facile, easily, 
bene, well, 
male, all, 
[parvus], small, 
[magnus], great, 
multum, much, 
cito, quickly, 
dit, long, 
saepe, often, 
niiper, recently, 
satis, enough, 


COMPARATIVE. 


altius, 
pulchrius, 
miserius, 
fortius, 
audacius, 
titius, 
facilius, 
melius, 
péius, 

minus, Jess, 
magis, more, 
pliis, more, 
citius, 
dititius, 
saepius, 


’ 
satius, detier. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


SUPERLATIVE. 
altissimé. 
pulcherrimé. 
miserrimé, 
fortissimé, 
audacissimé, 
titissimé. 
facillimé, 
optim6. 
pessimé, 
minimé, Jeast. 
maximé, most. 
plirimum. 
citissimé, 
diiitissimé, 
saepissimé, 
niperrimé, 


94, The Cardinal numerals answer the question quot, 
how many? and are the numbers used in counting. The 
Ordinal numerals are derived from these and answer the 
question quotus, which one in the series ? 


lows : 
1. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 
J YE finus, fina, inum 
Py Ml duo, duae, duo 
a) JW trés, tria tertius 
4 IV (Ill) quattuor quartus 
5 V quinque quintus 
Grenval: sex sextus 
fh WAG septem septimus 
8 VIII octd octavus 
9 IX novem ndnus 
10 X decem decimus 
ih OKIE findecim findecimus 


They are as fol- 


2. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 


primus, -a, -um (prior) 
secundus (alter) 


a 


90 
100 
101 
115 
120 
121 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 

1000 
1001 
1101 
1120 


4121 


NUMERALS, 


1. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


XII 
XIII 
XIV 
Xv 
XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 
Xx 
XXxI 
XXII 
XXIII 
XXIV 
=xy 
XXVI 
XXVII 
XXVIII 
XXIX 
<KX 
ae 

i 

Ex 
ih. 6.4 
LX 
xc 

C 

CI 
CXV 
Oxx 
OXXI 
oC 
ccc 
ccc 
D(I0) 
DC 
DCC 
DOCC 
DCCC 
M (CIO) 
MI 
MCI 
MCXX 


MOXxXI 


duodecim 

tredecim 

quattuordecim 

quindecim 

sédecim 

septendecim 

duodéviginti 

indéviginti 

viginti 

viginti inus 

viginti duo 

viginti trés 

viginti quattuor 

viginti quinque 

viginti sex 

viginti septem 

duodétriginta 

indétriginta 

triginta 

quadrdginta 

quinqudginta 

sexdginta 

septvdginta 

octoginta 

nondginta 

centum 

centum et finus 

centum et quindecim 

centum et viginti 

centum viginti inus 

ducenti, -ae, -a 

trecenti 

quadrzngenti 

quingenti 

sescenti 

septingenti 

octyngenti 

nongenti 

mille 

mille et tinus 

mille centum finus 

mille centum viginti 
[finus 

mille centum viginti 
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2. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

duodecimus 
tertius decimus 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicésimus 
indévicésimus 
vicésimus 
vicésimus primus 
vicésimus secundus 
vicésimus tertius 
vicésimus quartus 
vicésimus quintus 
vicésimus sextus 
vicésimus septimus 
duodétricésimus 
indétricésimus 
tricésimus 
quadragésimus 
quinquagésimus 
sexagésimus 
septuagésimus 
octégésimus 
nonagésimus 
centésimus 
centésimus primus [mus 
centésimus (et) quintus deci- 
centésimus vicésimus 
centésimus vicésimus primus 
ducentésimus 
trecentésimus 
quadringentésimus 
quingentésimus 
séscentésimus 
septingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nongentésimus 
millésimus 
millésimus primus 
millésimus centésimus primus 
millésimus centésimus vicé- 

simus [simus primus 
millésimus centésimus vicé- 
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1. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 2. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 
1200 MCC mille ducenti millésimus ducentésimus 
2000 MM duo milia (millia) bis millésimus 
bina milia 
2222 duo milia ducenti vi- bis millésimus ducentésimus 
ginti duo -vicésimus secundus 
5000 100 quinque milia quinquiés millésimus 
quina milia 
10,000 CCIOO decem milia deciés millésimus 
déna milia 
21,000 iinum et vigintimilia semel et viciés millésimus 
100,000 centum milia centiés millésimus 
centéna milia [milia 
1,000,000 deciés centéna (centum) deciés centiés millésimus 


95. The Cardinal numerals are indeclinable, except : tinus, 
one, duo, two, trés, three, the hundreds beginning with 
ducenti, two hundred, and the plural milia, thowsands, which 
forms milium and milibus, 


M. and F. N. 
N. — duo, fwo, duae, duo, trés, three, tria, 
G.  dudrum, duarum, duérum, trium, trium, 
D. —dudbus, duabus, dudbus, tribus, tribus, 
A. duds, duo, duas, duo, trés, tris, tria, 
Ab. dudbus, duabus, dudbus. tribus, tribus. 


Like dué is declined ambi, -ae, -6. 


Remarxks.—1. For the declension of tinus, see 76. It occurs also in 
plural forms in connection with pliralia tantum, as finae litterae, one 
eprstle), or with another numeral in the sense only ; in the latter sense 
also with substantives. 

2. The Gen. of the hundreds, ducenti, etc., ends in -um and not 
-orum, 

3. The Pl. milia, milium, milibus, are treated almost always as sub- 
stantives, the adjectival form being the Singular. 


96. 1. Compound Numerals. 


1. From 10 to 20, as in the tables, or separately : decem et trés. 

2. The numbers 18, 19, 28, 29, etc., are commonly expressed by 
subtraction ; occasionally as in English, but never in CicERo. 

3. From 20 to 100, the compound numerals stand in the same order 
as the English : twenty-one, viginti finus; or, one and twenty, tinus et 
(atque) viginti; as, twenty-one years old + annds tinum et vigintl (viginti 
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Gnum), tinum et viginti annés natus, But compounds like septuaginta et 
trés are not uncommon, though avoided by good writers. 

4. From 100 on, et may de inserted after the first numeral, if there 
be but two numbers ; as, centum quattuor, or centum et quattuor. If 
the smaller number precedes, the et should be inserted ; likewise in all 
eases where a word is inserted within the compound numeral, as 
ducenti anni et viginti. If there be three numerals, the et is regularly 
omitted ; exceptions are very rare. 

5. In compound ordinals alter is preferred to secundus. 

6. Centéna milia is often omitted after the numeral adverb deciés = 
1,000,000 ; especially in stating sums of money. 

7. Fractions are expressed by pars (omitted or expressed) in come 
bination with dimidia (4), tertia (}), quarta (4), efc. A Plural numera- 
tor is expressed by a Cardinal ; as, duae quintae (?). The fraction is 
often broken up ; as, pars dimidia et tertia(?— 4+ 3). The even de- 
nominators could be divided ; as, dimidia tertia (4 x }—4). Instead 
of dimidia without pars, dimidium is used. 


97. 2. Distributive Numerals. 
These answer the question quoténi, how many each ? 
1 singuli, -ae, -a, one each, 30 tricéni 
2  bini, -ae, -a, two each. 40) quadragéni 
3 terni (trini) 50 quinquagéni 
4 quaterni 60 sexagéni 
5 quini 70 septuagéni 
6 séni 80 octdgéni 
7 septéni 90 ndnagéni 
8 octoni 100 centéni 
9 novéni 102 centéni bini 
10 déni 125 centéni vicéni quini 
11 findéni 200 ducéni 
12 duodéni 300 trecéni 
13 terni déni 400 quadringéni 
14 quaterni déni 500 quingéni 
15 quini déni 600 sexcéni (séscéni) 
16 séni déni 700 septingéni 
17 septéni déni 800 octingéni 
18 octoni déni, duodévicéni 900 nodngéni 
19 novéni déni, undévicéni 1000 singula milia 
20 == vicéni 2000 bina milia 
21 vicéni singuli 3000 trina milia 
22  vic8ni bini, bini et vicéni 10,000 déna milia 
28 duodétricéni 100,000 centéna milia 


29 wtndétriceni 
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Remarxs.—1. The Gen. Pl. masc. and neuter end usually in -um, 
but singulus has always singulorum, 

2. The Distributives are used with an exactness which is foreign to 
our idiom, whenever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication 
table. But when singuli is expressed, the Cardinal may be used. 

8. The Distributives are used with pliralia tantum: binae litterae, 
two epistles. But with these tini is used for one, trini for three: tinae 
litterae, trinae litterae, 

4, The same rules as to the insertion or omission of et apply to the 
Distributives as to the Ordinals (96, 3, 4). 


3. Multiplicative Numerals. 


These answer the question, how many fold ? 
Only the following forms occur : 


1 simplex, single, 5 quincuplex 
2 duplex, double, 7 septemplex 
3 triplex, triple, 10 decemplex 
4 quadruplex, quadruple. 100 centuplex 


4. Proportional Numerals. 


These answer the question, how many times as great ? 
Only the following forms occur : 


1 simplus, -a,-um, single, 4 quadruplus 
2 duplus, double. 7 septuplus 
3. triplus 8 octuplus 
98. NUMERAL ADVERBS. 
These answer the question quotiéns: how often ? 
1 semel, once, 13 ter deciés, tredeciés 
2 bis, twice. 14 quater deciés, quattuordeciés 
3 ter 15 quinquiés deciés, quindeciés 
4 quater 16 sexiés deciés, sédeciés 
5 quinquiés 17 septiés deciés 
6 sexiés 18 duodéviciés, octiés deciés 
7 septiés 19 “ndéviciés, noviés deciés 
8  octiés 20 viciés 
9 noviés 21 semelet viciés, viciés et semel, 
10 deciés viciés seme] * 
11 indeciés 22 bis et viciés, viciés et bis, viciés 
12 duodeciés bis * 


* Not semel viciés, bis viciés, ¢¢c., because that would be, once twenty times = 20 


times ; twice twenty times = 40 times ; this, however, does not hold for numerals be- 
tween 10 and 20, 


ai 
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80 triciés 500 quingentiés 

40 quadragiés 600 sexcentiés (séscentiés) 

50 quinquagiés 700 septingentiés 

60 sexagiés 800 octingentiés 

70 septuagiés 900 ndngentiés 

80 octigiés 1000 milliés 

90 ndnagiés 2000 bis millids 
100 centiés 100,000 centiés millids 
200 ducentiés 1,000,000 milliés milliés, deciés cen- 
400 quadringentiés tiés milliés 

PRONOUNS. 


99. Pronouns point out a person, place, or thing, but 
do not give its name. 


100. 


Sa.—N. 


Ac. 
Ab. 


A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


I. Personal Pronouns of the First Person. 


SUBSTANTIVE. PossEssive. 
ego, 1, 
mei, of me, meus, -a, -um, mine or my. 
mihi, to, for me, 
mé, me, (Voc. masc. mf), 
mé, Srom, with, by me, 
nos, we, 
nostri, of us, 
nostrum (Part. Gen. 304, 3), noster, nostra, nostrum, ovr or ours. 
nobis, 40, for us, 
nos, Us, 


nobis, from, with, by us. 


101. 11. Personal Pronouns of the Second Person. 


SUBSTANTIVE. PossEssive. 

8e.—N. V. ti, thou, 

G. ‘tui, of thee, 

D. _ tibi, to, for thee, tuus, -a, -um, ‘hy or thine. 

Ac. t6, thee, 

Ab. 8, Srom, with, by thee, 
FL.—N. vos, ye or you, 

G. vestri, of you, 

vestrum (Part. Gen. 304, 3), vester, vestra, vestrum, your or 

D. vyobis, 0, for you, yours. 

Ac. vos, you, 

Ab. vyobis, from, with, by you. 
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Ill. Personal Pronouns of the Third Person. 


102. The original personal pronoun of the third person, 
together with its possessive, is used only as a reflexive in 
Latin, and therefore lacks a Nominative. Its place is taken 
in the oblique cases by the Determinative is (103). 


DETERMINATIVE. 
SUBSTANTIVE. PossEsSsIVE. 
Se.—nN. [is,ea,id], he, she, it, supplied by the Genitive. 
G.  6ius, of him, Gius, his, hers, its. 


etc. 


Pu.—N. [ei, ii, 1; eae, ea], they, 
GQ. edrum, earum, edrum, of ‘hem, edrum, earum, edrum, their or theirs. 


etc. 
REFLEXIVE. 
SUBSTANTIVE. PossEssive&. 
Se.—N. — 
Ga. sul, of him, her, it(self), suus, -&, -um, fis, her(s), its 
D.  sibi, to, for, him(self), her(self), (own). 


Ac. 8, sés6, him/(self), her(self), 
Ab. 6, 8686, from, with, by him(self), 


Iai 
@. sul, of them/(selves), suus, -a, -um, their (own), 
D.  sibi, to, for them(selves), theirs. 


Ac. 6, 8686, cdhem(selves), 
Ab. 6, 8686, from, with, by them(selves). 


RemMARKS.—1. The enclitic -met is sometimes added to certain forms 
of the Personal Pronouns ; as, egomet, 7 myself. 


2. The enclitic -pte is sometimes added to the Abl. Sing. of the 
Possessives ; as, sudpte ingenid, by his own genius. 


108. B. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. is, he, that. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. is, ea, id, ii, ef, {, eae, ea, 
G. éius, éius, dius, edrum, earum, edrum 
1D). el, el, ei, iis, eis, is, 
Ac. eum, eam, id, eds, eas 63, 
A 


b. ed, ea, e0, iis, eis, is, 
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2. idem (is + dem), the same. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. idem, adem, idem, idem, eidem, iidem, eaedem, eadem, 
G. Giusdem, éiusdem, éiusdem, edrundem, earundem, edrundem, 
D. eidem, eidem, eidem, isdem, eisdem, iisdem, 
Ac. eundem, eandem, idem, edsdem, easdem, eadem, 
Ab, eddem, eadem, eddem, isdem, eisdem, iisdem. 


3. ipse (perhaps is + pse), he, self. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N ipse, ipsa, ipsum, ipsi, ipsae, ipsa, 
G. ipsius, ipsius, ipsius, ipsdrum, ipsarum,  ipsdrum, 
D ipsi, ipsi, ipsi, ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 
Ac. ipsum, ipsam, ipsum, ipsds, ipsas, ipsa, 
Ab. — ipsd, ipsa, ipsd, ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 


104, Cc. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


I. Demonstrative Pronoun for the First Person. 


hic, this. 
Se.—N. hic, haec, hdc, Pu.—hi, hae, haec, these. 
G. hiiius, hiius, hiius, horum, harum, horum, 
D: huic, huic, huie, his, his, his, 
Ac.  hune, hance, he, hos, has, haec, 
Ab. hie, hac, hoe, his, his, his, 


RemMark.—The full forms -ce are rare in classical Latin, except in 
the phrase hiiusce modi, of this kind. 


II. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Second Person. 


iste, that. 


Se.—N. iste, ista, istud, Pu. —isti, istae, ista, 
G. istius, istius, istius, istdrum, istarum, istorum, 
D. isti, isti, isti, istis, istis, istis, 
Ac. istum, istam,  istud, istds, istas, ista, 
Ab. _ ist, ista, istd, istis, istis, istis, 


ReMARK.—Iste combines with -ce, but in classical Latin the only 
common forms are istuc (for istud) and istaec (for ista), 


Ill. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Third Person. 


Se.—N. lle, lla, illud, Pr—ill, illae, illa, 
G. _—illius, iwlius,  illius, illérum, illarum,  illdrum, 
Despite aailit, illis, _—_illis, illis, 
Ac. illum, illam, illud, illds, illas, illa, 


Ab, ills, ila, ‘ila, illis, —illts, illis. 
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105. D. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
qui (Substantive and Adjective), who. 
Se.—N. qui, quae, quod, Pri.—qui, quae, quae, 
G. ciiius, ciius, ciiius, quorum, quarum, quorum, 
Dee col, cul, cui, quibus, quibus, quibus, 
Ac. quem, quam, quod, quos, quas, quae, 
Ab. qu, qua, quo, quibus, quibus, quibus. 
General Relatives are : 
Substantive. quisquis, whoever, quidquid, quicquid, whatever. 
Adjective. (quiqui, quaequae, quodquod), whosoever. 
quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, whichever. 


RemarKs.—1. D. Ab. Pl. quis is common in the poets at all periods ; 
and occurs sometimes also in prose writers. 

2. The Abl. Sing. qui for all genders is the prevalent form in early 
times, and in combination with cum is preferred to qud, qua, by CIcERO. 


106. E. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Substantive. quis? who ? quid? what ? 
Adjective. qui? quae? quod? which ? 
Subst. and Adj. uter? utra? utrum? who, which of two ? 
Sa.—N. quis? quid? who? what ? POSSESSIVE. 
G.  cilius? citius? whose ? cilius, cilia, ciium, whose ? 
D. cui? cui? to, for whom ? 


Ac. quem? quid? whom? what ? 
Ab. quo? qui? from, with, by whom or what ? 
The plural of the substantive interrogative pronoun and both num- 
bers of the adjective interrogative pronoun coincide with the forms of 
the relative qui, quae, quod, who, which. ‘ 


Strengthened Interrogatives. 


Substantive. quisnam? who, pray ? quidnam ? what, pray ? 
ecquis? is there any one who? ecquid ? 

Adjective. quinam ? quaenam ? quodnam? which, pray ? 
ecqui ? ecqua ? (ecquae ?) ecquod ? 


RemarK.—In the poets qui is sometimes found as a substantive for 


quis in independent sentences. In dependent sentences the use always 
fluctuates. 


107. F. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
1. Substantive. aliquis, aliqua (rare), aliquid, t somebody, some one 
quis, qua, quid, or other. 
Adjective. aliqui, aliqua i 
J am, ana, ane t some, any. 
qui, quae, qua, quod, 
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Remarxs.—1. The common rule is that quis and qui occur properly 
only after si, nisi, né, num, or after a relative ; otherwise aliquis, aliqul. 

2. Aliquis and quis are not unfrequently used as adjectives instead 
of aliqui, qui. 

8. The Pl. N. Ac. Neut. of quis is both quae and qua; of aliquis only 
aliqua, 
§ quiddam (subst.), 
( quoddam (adj.), 
3. quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam (and quodpiam), some one, some. 

quisquam, —— , quicquam, any one (at all). 


2. quidam, quaedam, ' a certain, certain one. 


RemMark.—Quisquam has no plural; but forms of fillus are used 
instead. 
{ quidvis (subst.), 
( quodvis (adj.), any one you please, 
- : quidlibet (subst.), ou like. 
quilibet, quaelibet, entee : a y 
§ quidque (subst.), 
( quodque (adj.), 
finumquidque (subst.), ) each one sever- 
finumquodque (adj.), t ally. 


4. quivis, quaevis, 


5. quisque, quaeque t each one. 


finusquisque, inaquaeque | 


108. The declension of the pronominal adjectives has 
been given in 76. They are: 

illus, -a, -um, any ; niillus, -a, -um, 70 one, not one. The correspond- 
ing substantives are némé (70) and nihil, the latter of which forms only 
nihili (Gen.) and nihild (Abl.), and those only in certain combinations. 

nénniillus, -a, -um, some, many a, declined like nillus, 

alius, -a, -ud, another; the Possessive of alius is aliénus, 

alter, -era, -erum, the other, one (of two). 

neuter, neutra, neutrum, nevther of two. 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other of the two. 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, cach of two, either. ambd, -ae, -6, both. 

utervis, utravis, utrumvis, 


sch yi ; 
uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, winehenenyou please of £08: tp 


CORRELATIVES. 
109. 1. CORRELATIVE. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 
INTERROGATIVES. DEMONSTRATIVES. RELATIVES. 
quis ¢ who ? is, that, qui, who. 
qualis? of what talis, such (of that qualis, as (of which 
kind ? kind), kind). 
quantus? how much ? tantus, so much, quantus, as much. 


quot ? how many ? tot, so many, quot, as many. 
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110. 11. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


1. Pronominal adverbs of place. 


ubi? where ? ibi, there, ubi, where. 
qua? where, hic, hac, here, this way, qua, where, which 
which way ? way. 


istic, istac, there, that way. 
illic, illic, there, yonder way. 


unde? whence ? inde, thence, unde, whence. 
hine, hence. 
istince, thence. 
illine, thence, from yonder. 

quit whither ? ed, thither, quo, whither. 


hic, (hic), Arther. 
istiic, (istdc), thither. 
illic, (illdc), thither, yonder. 


2. Pronominal adverbs of time. 


quando? when ? tum, then, quandé, when. 
tune, at that time, quom, cum, 
nunc, now. 
quotiéns t how often ? totiéns, so often, quotiéns, as often as. 


3. Pronominal adverbs of manner. 


quoémodo? quit? how ? ita, sic, so, thus, ut, uti, as. 
quam ? how much ? tam, so much, quam, as. 


111. 11. COMPOUNDS OF THE RELATIVE FORMS. 


1. The relative pronouns become indefinite by prefixing 
ali- : 

aliquantus, somewhat great; aliquot, several, some; alicubi, some- 
where ; alicunde, from somewhere ; aliquands, at some time. 


2. The simple relatives become universal by doubling 
themselves, or by suffixing -eunque (-cumque), sometimes -que: 
quantuscunque, however great ; qualiscunque, of whatever kind ; quot- 
quot, however Many ; ubicunque, wheresoever a quandocunque, quandéque, 


whenever ; quotiéscunque, however often; utut, in whatever way ; uteun- 
que, howsoever ; quamquam, however, although. 


3. Many of the relatives are further compounded with 
-vis or -libet : 


quantuslibet, quantusvis, as great as you please; ubivis, where you 
wall ¢ quamvis, as you please, though. 
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THES VERB: 
112. The inflection given to the verbal stem is called 
Conjugation, and expresses : 
1. Person: First. 
Second. 
Third. 
2. Voice: Active. 
Passive. 
The Active Voice denotes that the action proceeds from 
the subject : amo, J love. 
The Passive Voice denotes that the subject receives the 
action of the Verb: amor, J am loved. 


3. Tense: Present, Imperfect, Future. 
Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect. 


The Tenses are divided into— 


a. Principal*: Present, amo, J love. 
Future, amabo, J shall love. 
Pure Perfect, amavi, J have loved. 
Future Perf., amaver6, J shall have loved. 
b. Historical * : Imperfect, amabam, J was loving. 
Historical Perfect, amavi, J loved. 
Pluperfect, amaveram, J had loved. 


RemMARK.—The Pure and Historical Perfects are identical in form. 


4. Mood : Indicative. 
Subjunctive. 
Imperative. 


The Indicative Mood is the mood of the fact: amo, J love. 

The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of the wish, command, 
or qualified statement : amem, may J love, J may love ; amet, 
may he love, let him love ; he may love ; si amet, if he should 
love. 

The Imperative Mood is the mood of command: ama 
love thou! 

For further distinctions see Syntax. 


d 


* For Principal some Grammars use Primary ; for Historical, Secondary. 
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5. These forms belong to the Finite Verb. Outside of the 
Finite Verb, and akin to the noun, are the verbal forms called 


Infinitive, Supine, Participle, Gerund. 


113, A large number of Verbs have the passive form, but 
are active in meaning: hortor, J exhort. These are called 
deponent (from déponere, to lay aside). 


114, The Inflection of the Finite Verb is effected by the 
addition of personal endings to the verb stems. 


1. The personal endings are mostly pronominal forms, which serve 
to indicate not only person, but also number and voice. They are: 


ACTIVE, PASSIVE. 
Se.—1. -m (or a vowel, coalescing with -r. 
the characteristic ending); Pf. i, 
2. -8; Pf. -s-ti; Impv. -t6 or want- -ris or -re; Impv. -re or -tor, 


ing, 
3. -t; Impy. -té, -tur ; Impv. -tor. 
PL.—1. -mus, -mur. 


2. -tis; Pf. -s-tis-; Impv. -te or -téte, -mini. 
3. -ut; Pf. érunt or ére; Impy. -ntd, -ntur; Impv. -ntor. 


2. The personal endings are added directly to the stem in the Pres- 
ent Indicative and Imperative only, except in the third conjugation 
in some forms of the Future Indicative. In the other tenses certain 
modifications occur in the stem, or tense signs are employed. 


3. The stem itself is variously modified, either by change of vowel 
or by addition of suffixes, and appears in the following forms : 


(a) The Present stem ; being the stem of the Present, Imperfect, 
and Future tenses. These forms are called the Present System. 


(>) The Perfect stem ; being the stem of the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Future Perfect tenses. These forms are called the Perfect 
System. 


(c) The Supine stem, which is used for convenience’ sake to form 
the Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles and the Supine. 
These forms are called the Supine System. 


115. 1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Tenses in the 
Passive are formed by the combination of the Perfect Passive Parti- 
ciple with forms of the verb sum, J am, 
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2. The Future Passive Infinitive is formed by the combination of 
the Supine with the Present Passive Infinitive of e3, J go. 


3. The infinite parts of the verb are formed by the addition of the 
following endings to the stems : 


ACTIVE: Passive. 

INFINITIVE, Prige-re, -ri, -1, 

Pf.  -isse, -tum (-tam, -tum), esse, 

Fut. -tiirum (-am, -um) [esse], -tum iri, 
ParRtTIcIpLes. Pr.  -ns (G. -ntis), 

Pf. — -tus (-ta, -tum), 

Fut. -tiirus (-a, -um), 

GERUND. GERUNDIVE. SUPINE. 
-ndi (-dd, -dum, -dé), -ndus (-a, -um), -tum ; -ti, 
116, THE VERB sum, J am. 


(Pres. stem es-, Perf. stem fu-) 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Sa.—1. su-m, I am, si-m, I be, 
25468; thou art, si-s, thou be, 
3. es-t, he, she, tt ts. si-t, he, she, vt be. 
Pu.—1. su-mus, we are, si-mus, we be, 
2. es-tis, you are, si-tis, you be, 
3. su-nt, they are. si-nt, they be. 
IMPERFECT. 
Se.—1. era-m, I was, esse-m, I were (forem), 
2. era-8, thou wast, e886-8, thou wert (forés), 
3. era-t, he was. esse-t, he were (foret), 
Pu.—1I. erfi-mus, we were, essé-mus, we were, 
2. era-tis, you were, essé-tis, you were, 
3. era-nt, they were. esse-nt, they were (forent), 
FUTURE. 
Sc.—1. er-é, I shail be, 
2. eri-s, thou wilt be, 
3. eri-t, he will be. 


Pu.—1. eri-mus, we shall be, 
2. eri-tis, you will be, 
3. ern-nt, they will be. 
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PERFECT. 
Se.—1. fu-i, I have been, I fu-eri-m, Ihave, may have, been, 
WAS, 
2. fu-i-sti, thou hast been, fu-eri-s,  thow have, mayest have, 
thow wast, been, 
3. fu-i-t, he has been, he fu-eri-t, he have, may have, been. 
was. 
Pu.—1. fu-i-mus, we have been, we fu-eri-mus, we have, may have, been, 


were, 


2. fu-i-stis, you have been, fu-eri-tis, you have, may have, 
you were, been, 
3. fu-éru-nt, fu-dre, they have fu-eri-nt, they have, may have, 
been, they were. been. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Sa.—1. fu-era-m, J had been, fu-isse-m, J had, might have, been, 
2. fu-erd-s,  thow hadst fu-issé-s, thou hadst, mightst have, 
been, been, 
3. fu-era-t, he had been.  fu-isse-t, hehad, might have, been. 
Pu.—1. fu-erd-mus, we had been, fu-issé-mus, we had, might have, been, 
2. fu-era-tis, you had been, fu-issé-tis, you had, might have, 
been. 
3. fu-era-nt, they had been, fu-isse-nt, they had, might have, 
been. 
FUTURE PERFECT. 
Se.— 1. fu-er-d, I shall have been, 
2, fu-eri-s, thou wilt have been, 
3. fu-eri-t, he will have been. 
Pu.—1, fu-eri-mus, we shall have been, 
2. fu-eri-tis, you will have been, 
3. fu-eri-nt, they will have been. 
IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. Pres. es-se, to be, 
Se.—t1. 5 —, Perr. fu-isse, to have been, 
2. e8, be thou, estd, thow shalt be, Fur. fu-tir-um (-am, -um) esse 
3.—, esto, he shall be. (fore), to be about to be. 
PL.—1. —, PARTICIPLE. 
2. es-te, be ye, estdte, you shall be, Pres. only in the compounds 
3. —-, sunto, they shall be. ab-séns, prae-séns, 
Fur. fu-tfir-us, -a, -um, aboui 


to be, 
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117. 


ab-sum, J wm away, absent. Pf. (ab- 
fui)afui, Pr. Part. ab-séns, absent. 

ad-sum, J am present. Pf. affui, 

dé-sum, [ am wanting. 

in-sum, J am in. 

inter-sum, J am between. 


Compounns oF sum, J am. 


pos-sum, J am able. 

prae-sum, J am over, I swperintend, 
Pr. Part. prae-séns, present. 

pro-sum, J am for, I profit. 

sub-sum, J am under. No Pf. 

super-sum, J am, or remain, over. 


ob-sum, J am against, I hurt. Pf. obfui or offui. 
These are all inflected like sum, but présum and possum 
require special treatment by reason of their composition. 


Prosum, J profit. 
118. In the forms of prosum, prod- is used before vowels. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. pro-sum, prod-es, prod-est, pro-sim, 
pro-sumus, prod-estis, prd-sunt, 

IMPERFECT. préd-eram, prod-essem, 
FUTURE. prod-ero, 

PERFECT. pro-ful, pro-fuerim, 
PLUPERFECT.  pr6-fueram, pro-fuissem, 
Fut. Perr. pro-fuerd. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. prod-esse ; Fur. pré-futiirum esse (-fore) ; Perr. pro-fuisse, 


Possum, [ am able, I can. 


119, Possum is compounded of pot (potis, pote) and sum; 
t becomes s before s; in the perfect forms, f (pot-ful) is lost. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Sa.—1z. pos-sum, J am able, can, pos-sim, J be able. 
2. pot-es, pos-sis, 
3. pot-est. pos-sit. 
PuL.—I. pos-sumus, pos-simus, 
2. pot-estis, pos-sitis. 
3. pos-sunt, pos-sint, 
IMPERFECT. 
Sa.—z. pot-eram, J was able, could, pos-sem, J were, might be, able. 
2. pot-eras, pos-sés, 
3. pot-erat, pos-set, 
Pxi.—1.. pot-eramus, pos-sémug, 
2. pot-eratis, pos-sétis, 
3. pot-erant, pos-sent, 


4 
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FUTURE. 
Be. —1. pot-erd, J shall be able. 
2. pot-eris. 
3. pot-erit. 
Pu.—1. pot-erimus, 
2. pot-eritis, 
3. pot-erunt, 
PERFECT. 
Sa.—1. pot-u-i, Z have been able, pot-u-erim, Jhave, may have, been 
2. pot-u-isti, pot-u-eris, [able. 
3. pot-u-it. pot-u-erit. 
PL.—1. pot-u-imus, pot-u-erimus, 
2. pot-u-istis, pot-u-eritis, 
3. pot-u-érunt, pot-u-erint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Se.—1. pot-u-eram, J had been able, _ pot-u-issem, J had, might have, 
2. pot-u-eras, pot-u-issés, [been able. 
3. pot-u-erat, pot-u-isset, 
PL.—1I. pot-u-sraémus pot-u-issémus, 
2. pot-u-eratis, pot-u-issétis, 
3. pot-u-erant, pot-u-issent. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 
Sa.—r1. pot-u-erd, J shall have been Pu.—tr. pot-u-erimus, 
2. pot-u-eris, [able, 2. pot-u-eritis, 
3. pot-u-erit, 3. pot-u-erint, 


INFINITIVE. PreEs., pos-se, to be able. PuER¥., pot-u-isse, to have been abie. 


REGULAR VERBS. 


SYSTEMS OF CONJUGATION. 


120. 1. There are two Systems of Conjugation, the The- 
matic and the Non-thematic (132). The Non-thematic is 
confined to a small class. The Thematic System comprises 
four Conjugations, distinguished by the vowel characteris- 
tics of the present stem, a, é, 6, i, which may be found by 
dropping -re from the Present Infinitive Active. The con- 
sonant preceding the short vowel stem-characteristic is 
called the consonant stem-characteristic. 
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2. From the Present stem, as seen in the Present Indica- 
tive and Present Infinitive Active; from the Perfect stem, 
as seen in the Perfect Indicative Active; and from the 
Supine stem, can be derived all the forms of the verb. 
These tenses are accordingly called the Principal Parts ; 
and in the regular verbs appear in the four conjugations as 
follows : 


Pres. Inn. Pres. INF. Perr. Inp. SUPINE. 
I. am-3, amé-re, ama-vi, ama-tum, to love. 
II. déle-é, délé-re, délé-vi, délé-tum, to blot out. 
mone-6, moné-re, mon-ui, mon-i-tum, to remind. 
Ill. em-3, eme-re, ém-i, ém(p)-tum, ¢o buy. 
statu-d, statue-re, statu-i, stati-tum, 0 settle. 
scrib-5, scribe-re, scrip-si, scrip-tum, to write. 
capi-6, cape-re, cép-i, cap-tum, to take. 
IV. audi-6, audi-re, audi-vi, audi-tum,  o hear. 


Formation of the Tenses. 


121. The tenses are formed by the addition of the per- 
sonal endings to the various stems, either directly, or by 
means of certain tense signs, as shown in the paradigms. 


While no practical rules for the formation of the tenses can be 
given, it is well to observe that 

1. The Second Person Impv. Active is the same as the stem of the 
Pres. Infinitive. 

2. The Impf. Subjv. may be formed from the Pres. Inf. Active by 
adding -m for Active and -r for Passive. 

3. The Second Person Impv. Passive and Second Person Sing. Pres. 
Passive in -re are the same as the Pres. Inf. Active. Hence -ris is pre- 
ferred in the Pres. Indic. Pass. in order to avoid confusion. 

4. The Pres, Subjv. Active and Fut. Indic. Active in the third and 
fourth conjugations are alike in the First Person Singular. 

s, The Mut. Perf. Indic. Active and the Perf. Subjv. Active differ 
only in the First Person Singular. 


Remark.—Huphonic changes im the consonant stem-characteristic 
in the Perfect and Supine. Characteristic b before s and t becomes p; 
g and qu before t become ¢; ¢, g, qu, with s, become x; t and d before 
s are assimilated, and then sometimes dropped. 

scrib-6, scrip-si, scriptum; lego, léc-tum; coqu-6, coc-tum ; dic-6, dixi 
(dic-st) ; iung-6, ifinx-i (iting-si) ; coqu-6, coxl (coqu-si); ed-5, 6-sum (ed- 
gum); cdd-d, cés-si (céd-si); mitt-d, mi-si (mit-si), mis-sum (mit-sum), 
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122. First Conjugation. 
CoNJUGATION OF amare, Zo love. 
PRIN. Parts : am-d, ama-re, ama-vi, ama-tum, 


ACTIVE 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 


Am loving, do love, love. Be loving, may love. 


Se.—1. am-é, ame-m, 
2. ama-s, amé-s, 
3. ama-t, ame-t. 

PL.—1. ama-mus, amé-mus, 
2. ama-tis, amé-tis, 
3. ama-nt, ame-nt. 


IMPERFECT. 


Was loving, loved. Were loving, might love. 


Se.—1. ama-ba-m, ama-re-m, 
2. ami-ba-s, ama-ré-s, 
3. ama-ba-t, aimna-re-t, 
Pu.—1. amé-ba-mus, ama-ré-mus, 
2. ama-ba-tis, ama-ré-tis, 
3. ama-ba-nt, ama-re-nt. 


FUTURE. 
Shall be loving, shall love. 
Se.—1. ama-b-6, 
2. ama-bi-s, 
3. ama-bi-t, 


PL.—1. ama-bi-mus, 
2. ama-bi-tis, 
3. ama-bu-nt. 


PERFECT. 
Have loved, did love. 
Se.—1. ama-v-i, 
2. ama-v-isti, 
3. ama-v-it, 


Have, may have, loved. 
ama-v-eri-m, 
ama-y-eri-s, 
ama-v-eri-t. 

Pu.—r. ami-v-imus, 

2. ami-v-istis, 
3, ama-y-brunt (-6re), 


ama-v-eri-mus, 
ama-v-erl-tis, 
ama-v-eri-nt, 


Ac. 


Ab. 
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First Conjugation. 


ACTIVE, 
INDICATIVE. SUBJ UNCTIVE. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had loved. Had, might have, loved, 
Se.—1i. ama-v-era-m, ami-v-isse-m, 
2. ama-y-era-s, ama-v-issé-s, 
3. ama-v-era-t, ama-v-isse-t. 
PL.—1. amda-v-era-mus, ama-v-issé-mus, 
2. ama-v-era-tis, ama-v-issé-tis, 
3. ama-v-era-nt, amia-v-isse-nt, 


FUTURE PERFEOT. 
Shall have loved. 
Sq@.—i. ama-v-er-d, 
2. ami-v-eri-s, 
3. ama-v-eri-t, 
PL.—1. ama-v-eri-mus, 
2. ama-v-eri-tis, 
3. ama-v-eri-nt, 


IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FuTuRE. 
Se.—t1. 5 ; 
2. ama, love thou, ama-td, thou shalt love. 
3. —, amia-td, he shall love. 
PL.—1. ——, ny 
2. ama-te, love ye, amia-tote, ye shall love. 
3. ——. ama-ntd, they shall love. 
INFINITIVE. 


Pres. amia-re, to love. 
Perr. ama-v-isse, to have loved. 
Fur.  am4a-tir-um, -am, -um [esse], to be about to love, 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
[ama-re], loving. 
ama-nd-i, of loving. 
ama-nd-d, to lowing. 


[ama-re], Ac. ama-tum, fo love. 

(ad) ama-nd-um, loving, to love. 

ama-nd-6, by loving. Ab, ama-ti, to love, in the loving 
PARTICIPLES. 


Present. N. ama-n-s (G. ama-nt-is), loving. 
Forurs. amda-tir-us, -a, -um, deing about to love. 
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First Conjugation. 


PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Am loved. Be, may be, loved 
Sa.—1. am-o-r, ame-r, 
2. amda-ris (-re), amé-ris (-re), 
3. ama-tur, amé-tur. 
Pu.—1. ama-mur, amé-mur, 
2. ama-mini, amé-mini, 
3. ama-ntur, ame-ntur, 
IMPERFECT. 
Was loved. Were, might be, loved, 
Sa.—1. ama-ba-r, ama-re-r, 
2. ama-ba-ris (-re), ama-ré-ris (-re), 
3. ama-ba-tur, amda-ré-tur, 
Pu.—1. am4-ba-mur, ama-ré-mur, 
2. ama-ba-mini, ama-ré-mini, 
3. ama-ba-ntur, amda-re-ntur. 
FUTURE. 


Shall be loved. 


Se.—1. ama-bo-r, 
2. amda-be-ris (-re), 
3. amda-bi-tur, 


Pu.—1. ama-bi-mur, 
2. ama-bi-mini, 
3. ama-bu-ntur, 


PERFECT. 
Have been loved, was loved. Have, may have, been loved 
S@.—1. ama-t-us, -a, -um sum, améa-t-us, -a, -um sim, 
2. es, sis, 
3. est, sit, 
PL,—I. ama-t-i, -ae,-a § sumus, amii-t-1, -2e,-a simus, 
2. estis, sitis, 


3: sunt, sint, 
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First Conjugation. 


PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had been loved. Had, might have, been loved 
Se.—1. amé-t-us, -a,-um eram, ama-t-us, -a, -um essem, 
Zz eras, essés, 
3. erat, esset, 
PL.—1. ama-t-i, -ae, -a eramus, ama-t-I, -ae, -a essémus, 
Ze eratis, essétis, 
3. erant, essent, 


FutTuRE PERFECT, 
Shall have been loved. 
Se.—1. amé-t-us, -a, -um_ erd, 
2 eris, 
‘3. erit, 


PL.—1. ama-t-l, -2e,-a erimus, 


2 eritis, 
3: erunt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. Tuture, 
Se.—1. —, ; 
2. ama-re, be thou loved. ama-tor, thow shalt be loved. 
3. —, ama-tor, he shall be loved. 
PL.—1, ——, ——, 
2. ama-mini, be ye loved. —., 
3. ——. ama-ntor, they shall be loved, 
INFINITIVE. 
PREs., ama-ri, to be loved. 
PERF. am4-t-um, -am, -um esse, to have been loved. 
For. ama-tum iri, to be about to be loved, 


Fur, Perr. ama-t-um, -am, -um fore. 


PARTICIPLE. GERUNDIVE. 


Purr. amia-t-us, -a, -um, loved. ama-nd-us, -a, -um, (one) to be loved, 
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123. Second Conjugation. 
CoNJUGATION oF délére, to destroy (blot owt). 
Prin. Parts: déle-6, délé-re, délé-vi, délé-tum. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJY. INDIC. SUBJYV. 
PRESENT. 

Se. —déle-o, déle-a-m, déle-o-r, aéle-a-r, 
déle-s, déle-i-s, délé-ris (-re), déle-a-ris (-re), 
déle-t, déle-a-t, délé-tur, déle-a-tur, 

Pi.—délé-mus, déle-ia-mus, délé-mur, déle-a-mur, 
délé-tis, déle-i-tis, délé-mini, déle-d-mini, 
déle-nt. déle-a-nt, déle-ntur, déle-a-ntur, 

IMPERFECT. 

Se. —délé-ba-m, délé-re-m, délé-ba-r, délé-re-r, 
délé-ba-s, délé-ré-s, delé-ba-ris (-re),  délé-ré-ris (-re), 
délé-ba-t, délé-re-t, délé-ba-tur, délé-ré-tur, 

PxL.—deélé-ba-mus, délé-ré-mus, deélé-ba-mur, délé-ré-mur, 
delé-ba-tis, délé-ré-tis, d@lé-ba-mini, délé-ré-mini, 
délé-ba-nt, délé-re-nt. délé-ba-ntur, delé-re-ntur, 

FUTURE. 

Sa. —délé-b-6, délé-bo-r, 
délé-bi-s, délé-be-ris (-re), 
déle-bi-t, délé-bi-tur, 

Pxi.—délé-bi-mus, délé-bi-mur, 
déleé-bi-tis, délé-bi-mini, 
délé-bu-nt. délé-bu-ntur, 

PERFECT. 

Se. —délé-v-1, délé-v-eri-m, delé-t-us sum, delé-t-us sim, 
délé-v-isti, délé-v-eri-s, es, sis, 
delé-v-it, déle-v-eri-t, est, sit, 

PL.—délé-v-imus, d@lé-v-eri-mus, dél@-t-i sumus, délé-t-1 simus, 
deélé-v-istis, délé-v-eri-tis, estis, sitis, 
delé-v-érunt (-ére), délé-v-eri-nt, sunt, sint, 
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aT Second Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJYV. INDIC. SUBJYV. 
z PLUPERFECT. 
Sa. —délé-v-era-m, délé-v-isse-m, delé-t-us eram,  délé-t-us essem, 
délé-v-era-s, délé-v-issé-s, eras, essés, 
délé-v-era-t, delé-y-isse-t, erat, esset, 


-Pui.—délé-v-era-mus, délé-v-issé-mus, dtlé-t-i eramus, délé-t-i essémus, 
déleé-v-eré-tis, délé-v-issé-tis, eratis, essétis, 
délé-v-era-nt, délé-v-isse-nt. erant, essent. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


Se. —délé-v-er-5, délé-t-us er, 
delé-v-eri-s, eris, 
délé-v-eri-t, erit, 

Pu. —délé-v-eri-mus, délé-t-i  erimus, 
déle-v-eri-tis, eritis, 
delé-v-eri-nt, erunt, 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sa. a. es ’ aeons 
délé, dele-t6, délé-re, délé-tor, 

5 délé-té, ; délé-tor. 

Pr. ; —, ——, as 

déle-te, délé-tote, délé-mini, —, 
; déle-nt6. —, déle-ntor, 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. Gélé-re, Pres.  élé-ri, 
Perr, delé-v-isse. Purr. élé-t-um, -am, -um esse, 
Fur.  délé-tir-um, -am, -um [esse], Fur. dele-tum iri. 


Fur. Pr. délé-t-um, -am, -um fore, 


GERUND. SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. 
N. [déle-re]. Pres. N. déld-n-s; G. déle-nt-is, 
G@.  déle-nd-1. Fur. délé-tiir-us, -a, -um, 
D. déle-nd-o. Perr. (élé-t-us, -a, -um. 
Ac. [délé-re] Ac, délé-tum, 


(ad) déle-nd-um. GERUNDIVE. 
&b. déle-nd-6, Ab, délé-ti, déle-nd-us, -a, -um, 
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124, Like délére, to destroy, are conjugated only, nére, to spin, 
flére, to weep, and the compounds of -plére, 7iJ/, and -olére, grow 
(the latter with Supine in -itum); also ciére, ¢o stir up. 

All other verbs of the Second Conjugation retain the character- 
istic e in the Present System, but drop it in the Perfect System, 
changing Vi to ui, and weaken it to iin the Supine System. 


Second Conjugation. 


CONJUGATION OF monére, to remind. 


Prin. PARTS: mone-d, moné-re, mon-ui, moni-tum, 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJY. 
PRESENT. 

Se.—mone-6, mone-a-m, mone-o-r, mone-a-r, 
moneé-8, mone-d-, moné-ris (-re), mone-é-ris (-re), 
mone-t, mone-a-t, moné-tur, mone-a-tur, 

PL.—moné-mus, mone-a-mus, moné-mur, mone-a-mur, 
moné-tis, mone-4-tis, moné-mini, mone-4-mini, 
mone-nt, mone-a-nt, mone-ntur, mone-a-ntur, 

IMPERFECT. 

Se.—moné-ba-m, moné-re-m, moné-ba-r, moné-re-r, 
moné-ba-s, moné-ré-8, moné-bé-ris (-re), | moné-ré-ris (-re), 
moné-ba-t, moné-re-t, moné-ba-tur, moneé-ré-tur, 

PL.—moné-ba-mus, moné-ré-mus, moné-ba-mur, moné-ré-mur, 
moné-bé-tis, moné-ré-tis, moné-ba-mini, moné-ré-mini, 
moné-ba-nt, moné-re-nt, moné-ba-ntur, moné-re-ntur. 

FUTURE. 

Se.—mone-b-3, moné-bo-r, 
moné-bi-8, moné-be-ris (-re), 
moné-bi-t, moné-bi-tur, 

PL.—moné-bi-mus, moné-bi-mur, 
moné-bi-tis, moné-bi-min{, 
mon6é-bu-nt, moné-bu-ntur, 

PERFECT. 

Se.—mon-u-l, mon-u-eri-m, moni-tu-s sum, moni-t-us sim, 
mon-u-isti, mon-u-sri-s, es, sis, 
mon-w-it, mon-u-eri-t, est, sit, 

Pu.—mon-u-imus, mon-u-erl-mus, moni-t-I sumus, moni-t-I simue, 
mon-u-istis, mon-u-eri-tis, estis, sitis, 
mon-u-érunt (-dre), mon-u-eri-nt, sunt, aint, 
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Second Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJY. INDIC. ; SUBJV. 
PLUPERFECT. 
: S@.—mon-u-era-m, mon-u-isse-m, moni-t-us eram, moni-t-us essem, 
mon-u-era-s, mon-u-issé-s, eras, essés, 
mon-u-era-t, mon-u-isse-t, "erat, esset, 


: 
— PL.— mon-u-era-mus, mon-u-issé-mus, moni-t-i eramus, moni-t-i ess6mus, 
mon-u-era-tis, mon-u-issé-tis, eratis, essétis, 


mon-u-era-nt, mon-u-isse-nt. erant, essent, 


FutTuRE PERFECT. 


Se.—mon-u-er-6, moni-t-us er@, 
mon-u-eri-s, eris, 
mon-u-eri-t, erit, 
PL.—mon-u-eri-mus, moni-t-i erimus, 
mon-u-eri-tis, eritis, 
mon-u-eri-nt, erunt. 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. FUTURE. 
Se. — — 
moné, moneé-to, moné-re, moné-tor, 
mone-to, es moneé-tor, 
PL. =e 
moné-te, moné-tote, moné-mini, oa 
— mone-nto, mone-ntor, 
INFINITIV #. 
Pres. Moné-re, PREs. moné-ri, 
Perr, mon-u-isse, Perr. moni-t-um, -am, -um esse, 
Fur, moni-tir-um, -am, -um [esse], Fur. moni-t-um iri, 


Fur, Pr, moni-t-um, -am, -um fore, 


GERUND. SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. 
N. [moné-re], Pres. N. moné-n-s; G. mone-nt-is 
G. mone-nd-i. Fur. moni-tfir-us, -a, -um, 
D. mone-nd-6, Perr. moni-t-us, -a, -um. 
Ac. [moné-re] Ac. moni-tum, 
(ad) mone-nd-um., GERUNDIVE. 


Ab.  mone-nd-d. Ab. moni-ti. mone-nd-us, -a, -Wm, 


REGULAR VERBS. 


125. Third Conjugation. 
CONJUGATION OF emere, to buy. 
Prin. Parts : em-6, eme-re, 6m-i, 6m(p)-tum. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJY. INDIC. SUBJV. 
PRESENT. 

S@.—em-6, ema-m, em-o-r, ema-r, 
emi-s, ema-s, eme-ris (-re), ema-ris (-re), 
emi-t, ema-t, emi-tur, emda-tur, 

PL.—emi-mus, ema-mus, emi-mur, ema-mur, 
emi-tis, ema-tis, emi-mini, em4-mini, 
emu-nt, ema-nt. emu-ntur. ema-ntur, 

IMPERFECT. 

Se.—emé-ba-m, eme-re-m, emé-ba-r, eme-re-r, 
emé-ba-s, eme-ré-s, emé-ba-ris (-re), eme-ré-ris (-re), 
emé-ba-t, eme-re-t, emé-ba-tur, eme-ré-tur, 


PL.—emé-ba-mus, 
emé-ba-tis, 
emé-ba-nt, 


Se.—ema-m, 
emé-s, 
eme-t, 


PL.—emé-mus, 
emé-tis, 
eme-nt, 


Se.—ém-I, 
ém-isti, 
ém-it, 


PL.—ém-imus, 
ém-istis, 


ém-brunt (-ére), 


eme-ré-mus, 
eme-ré-tis, 


emé-ba-mur, 
emé-ba-mini, 


eme-re-nt, emé-ba-ntur, 
FUTURE. 
ema-r, 
emé-ris (-re), 
emé-tur, 
emé-mur, 
emé-mini, 
eme-ntur, 
PERFECT. 
ém-eri-m, émp-t-us sum, 
ém-eri-s, es, 
ém-eri-t, est, 
ém-eri-mus, émp-t-I sumus, 
ém-eri-tis, estis, 
ém-eri-nt, sunt, 


eme-ré-mur, 
eme-ré-mini, 
eme-re-ntur, 


émp-t-us sim, 
sis, 
sit, 


émp-t-i simus, 
sitis, 


sint, 


REGULAR VERBS. 


Third Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. 
6e.—ém-era-m,  ém-isse-m, 
€m-era-s, €m-issé-s, 
@m-era-t, ém-isse-t, 


PL.—ém-era-mus, 
ém-era-tis, 
€m-era-nt, 


Se.—ém-er-6, 
ém-eris, 
ém-eri-t, 


PL.—ém-eri-mus, 


ém-eri-tis, 
ém-eri-nt, 
PRESENT. 
Sa. 
eme, 
PL, —— 
emi-te, 


Pres. €me-re, 
PERF. ém-isse, 


Fur. émp-tir-um, -am, -um [esse], 


GERUND. 
N. [eme-re]. 
G. em-e-nd-I, 
D. em-e-nd-6. 
Ac, [em-e-re] 


ém-iss6-mus, 
ém-issé-tis, 
ém-isse-nt. 


émp-t-i 
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PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


PLUPERFECT. 


émp-t-us eram, 
eras, 
erat, 


eramus, 
eratis, 
erant. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


FUTURE. 


emi-té, 
emi-td, 


emi-tote, 
emu-nto, 


SUPINE. 


émp-t-us er, 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


eris, 
erit, 
émp-t-I erimus, 
eritis, 
erunt. 
PRESENT. 
eme-re, 
emi-mini, 
Pres. em-i, 
Perr. €mp-t-um, 


SUBJV. 


émp-t-us essem, 


essés, 
esset, 
émp-t-l essémus, 

essétis, 
essent. 

FUTURE. 

emi-tor, 

emi-tor, 

emu-ntor, 


“am, -um esse, 


Fur. émp-tum iri, 
Fur. Pr. €mp-t-um, -am, -um fore. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. N. emé-n-s; G. eme-nt-is, 
Fur. é€mp-tiir-us, -a, -um. 
Perr, &mp-t-us, -a, -um, 


Ac. émp-tum, 


(ad) em-e-ndum, 


Ab. em-e-nd-6, 


Ab. @mp-ti. 


GERUNDIVE. 


em-e-nd-us, -a, -am, 
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126. Many verbs of the third conjugation with Pres. Indic. in i6, 


REGULAR VERBS. 


change i to e before r and drop it when it would come before 6 or i 


in all tenses of the Present System except the Future, Participle, 


and Gerund. Otherwise they follow the inflection of eme-re. 


These verbs are capid, cupid, facid, fodio, fugid, iacid, paris, 
quatid, rapid, sapié, and their compounds; also compounds of 
-licid, -spicid, and the deponents gradior and its compounds, 


morior and its compounds, patior and its compounds. 


SyNopPsis OF PRESENT SysTEM OF cape-re, to take. 


PRIN. Parts : capi-6, cape-re, cép-i, cap-tum. 


ACTIVE. 


INDIC. 


Se.—capi-6, 
capi-s, 
capi-t, 

PL.—capi-mus, 
capi-tis, 
capi-u-nt, 


Sa.—capi-é-ba-m, 
etc. 


Se.—capi-a-m, 
capi-é-s, 
etc. 


PREs. 


Se.—cape, 


capi-te. 


Pres. cape-re, 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. Capi-e-n-s, 


G. capi-e-nd-i, 


PASSIVE. 
SUBJY. INDIC. SUBJY. 
PRESENT. 
capi-a-m, capi-o-r, capi-a-r, 
capi-a-s, cape-ris (-re), capi-a-ris (-re), 
capi-a-t, capi-tur, capi-d-tur, 
capi-a-mus, capi-mur, capi-a-mur, 
capi-a-tis, capi-mini, capi-a-mini, 
capi-a-nt. capi-u-ntur, capi-4-ntur. 
IMPERFECT. 
cape-re-m, capi-b-ba-r, cape-re-r, 
ete. etc. etc. 
FUTURE. 
capi-a-r, 
capi-é-ris (-re), 
etc. 
IMPERATIVE. 

For. PREs. Fur. 
cap-i-té, cape-re, capi-tor, 
cap-i-ts, capi-tor, 
capi-tote, capi-mini, 
capi-u-nto, capi-u-ntor, 

INFINITIVE. 
cap-i, 
GERUND. GERUNDIVE. 


capi-e-nd-us, -a, -um. 


ee 


CONJUGATION OF audire, to hear. 


REGULAR VERBS. 


Fourth Conjugation. 
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Prin. Parts : audi-6, audi-re, audi-vi, audi-tum, 


ACTIVE. 
INDIC. 
Se. —audi-3, 
audi-s, 
audi-t, 


Pi.—audi-mus, 
audi-tis, 
audi-u-nt, 


Se.—audi-é-ba-m, 
audi-é-bé-s, 
audi-é-ba-t, 


Pi.—audi-é-ba-mus, 
audi-é-ba-tis, 
audi-6-ba-nt, 


Se.—audi-a-m, 
audi-é-s, 
audi-e-t, 


Pi.—audi-é-mus, 
audi-é-tis, 
audi-e-nt. 


Sa.—audi-v-i, 
audi-v-ist1, 
audi-v-it, 


PL.—audi-y-imus, 
audi-v-istis, 


audl-v-érunt (-ére), audi-v-eri-nt. 


PASSIVE. 
SUBJYV. INDIC. SUBJY. 
PRESENT. 

audi-a-m, audi-o-r, audci-a-r, 
audi-a-s, audi-ris (-re),  audi-d-ris (-re), 
audi-a-t, audi-tur, audi-a-tur, 
audi-d-mus, audi-mur, audi-a-mur, 
audi-a-tis, audi-mini, audi-a-mini, 
audi-a-nt, audi-u-ntur, audi-a-ntur, 

IMPERFECT. 
audi-re-m, audi-é-ba-r, audi-re-r, 
audi-ré-s, audi-6-ba-ris(-re), audi-ré-ris (-re), 
audi-re-t, audi-€-ba-tur, audi-ré-tur, 


audi-ré-mus, audi-é-ba-mur, 


audi-ré-tis, audi-é-bé-mini, 
audi-re-nt, audi-é-ba-ntur, 
FUTURE. 
audi-a-r, 
audi-é-ris (-re), 
audi-é-tur, 
audi-é-mur, 
audi-6-mini, 
audi-e-ntur, 
PERFECT. 


audi-v-eri-m, audi-t-us sum, 


audi-v-eri-s, es, 
audi-v-eri-t, est, 
audi-y-eri-mus, audi-t-I sumus, 
audi-v-eri-tis, estis, 
sunt, 


audi-ré-mur, 
audi-ré-mini, 
audi-re-ntur. 


audi-t-us sim, 
sis, 
sit, 


audi-t-I simus, 
sitis, 


sint. 
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Fourth Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJY. INDIC. SUBJYV. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Sa.—audi-v-era-m, audi-y-isse-m, audi-t-us eram, audi-t-us essem, 
audi-v-era-s, audi-v-issé-s, eras, essés, 
audi-y-era-t, audi-v-isse-t, erat, esset, 


PL.—audi-v-erd-mus, audi-y-issd-mus, audi-t-I eramus, audi-t-I essémus 
audi-v-eré-tis, audi-y-issé-tis, eratis, essdtis, 
audi-v-era-nt, audi-v-isse-nt. erant, essent. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


Se.—audi-v-er-6, audi-t-us erd, 

audi-v-eri-s, eris, 

audi-v-eri-t, erit, 
PL.—audi-v-eri-mus, audi-ti erimus, 

audi-v-eri-tis, eritis, 

audi-y-eri-nt. erunt. 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. . FUTURE. 

Se. — eee 

audi, audi-ti, audi-re, audi-tor, 

— audi-ts, se audi-tor, 
PL. —— —— — 

audi-te, audi-tite, audi-mini, a 

audi-u-nto, —— audi-u-ntor, 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres, audi-re, Pres.  audi-ri, 
Prrr. audi-v-isse, Perr. audi-t-um, -am, -um esse, 
Fur, audi-tiir-um, -am, -um [esse]. Fur. — audi-tum iri. 


Fur. Pr. audi-t-um, -am, -um fore, 


GERUND. SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. 
N. [audi-re]. Pres. N.audi-2-n-s,@. audi-e-nt-is 
G.  audi-e-nd-{, Fur. audi-tiir-us, -a, -um, 
D.  andi-e-nd-5, Perr. audi-t-us, -a, -um, 
Ac. [audi-re] Ac. audi-tum. 
(ad) audi-e-nd-um, GERUNDIVE. 


Ab. audi-e-ndé, Ab, audi-ti, audi-e-nd-us, -a, -um, 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 


128. Deponent verbs havé the passive form, but are ac- 
tive in meaning. They have also the Present and Future 
Active Participles, and the Future Active Infinitive. Thus 
a deponent verb alone can have a Present, Future, and 
Perfect Participle, all with active meaning. The Gerun- 
dive, however, is passive in meaning as well as in form. 

The conjugation differs in no particular from that of the 
regular conjugation. 


I. First Conjugation. 


CONJUGATION OF hortari, to exhort. 


Prin. Parts: hort-or, horta-ri, horta-tus sum, 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Exhort. Be exhorting, may exhort. 
Se.—hort-o-r, horte-r, 
horta-ris (-re), horté-ris (-re), 
horta-tur, horté-tur, 
Pu.—horta-mur, horté-mur, 
horta-mini, horté-mini, 
horta-ntur. horte-ntur, 
IMPERFECT. 
Was exhorting. Were exhorting, might exhort 
Sa.—horta-ba-r, horta-re-r, 
horta-bé-ris (-re), horta-ré-ris (-re), 
horta-ba-tur, horta-ré-tur, 
Pu.—hort4-ba-mur, hortd-ré-mvr, 
horta-ba-mini, horta-r6-mini, 
horta-ba-ntur. horta-re-ntur, 
FUTURE. 
Shall exhort. 


Se.—horta-bo-r, 
horta-be-ris (-re), 
horta-bi-tur, 


Pui,—horta-bi-mur, 
horta-bi-mini, 
horté-bu-ntur. 

5 


iit 
on 


DEPONENT VERBS. 


PERFECT. 


Have exhorted, exhorted. 
Se. —horté-t-us, -a, -um sum, 


Pi.—horta-t-i, -ae, -a sumus, 


Have, may have, exhorted. 

horta-t-us, -a, -um sim, 
sis, 
sit, 

horta-t-i, -ae, -a simus, 
sitis, 
sint. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Had exhorted. 

Sa. —horta-t-us, -a, -um eram, 
eras, 
erat, 

P1.—horti-t-i, -ae, -a eramus, 
eratis, 
erant. 


Had, might have, exhorted. 

horta-t-us, -a, -um essem, 
essés, 
esset, 

horta-t-I, -ae, -a essémus, 
essétis, 
essent, 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


Shall have exhorted. 
Se. —horta-t-us, -a, -um erd, 


eris, 
erit, 
Pu.—hortia-t-i, -ae,-a  erimus, 
eritis, 
erunt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 
Se. —— anus 
horta-re, exhort thou. horta-tor, thow shalt exhoré. 
horta-tor, he shall exhort. 
PL. —— —— 


horti&-mini, exhort ye. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. horta-ri, to exhort. 
Fur. hortd-tiir-um, -am, -um [esse], 
to be about to exhort. 
Perr. horta-t-um, -am, -um esse, fo 
have exhorted. 
F.P. horta-t-um, -am, -um fore, 
SUPINE. 
Ac. horti-tum, to evhort, for ea- 
horting. 
Ab. horti-ti, fo exhort, in the ea- 
horting. 


horta-ntor, they shall exhort, 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. horti-n-s, exhorting. 
Fur. horta-tir-us, -a, -um, about 
to exhort. 
Perr. horta-t-us, -a, -um, having 
exhorted. 
GERUNDIVE. 
horta-nd-us, -a, -um, [one] fo be 
exhorted. 
GERUND. 
G. horta-nd-i, of exhorting. 
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2. Second, Third, Fourth Conjugations. 
SyYNOPsIs OF veréri, fo fear ; loqui, ¢o speak ; mentiri, to lie. 


Prin. Pars: yere-or, veré-ri, veri-tus sum ; loqu-or, loqu-i, locii-tus sum; 
menti-or, menti-ri, menti-tus sum. 


INDICATIVE. 
Il. Il. Iv. 
PREs. vere-o-r, loqu-o-r, menti-o-r, 
veré-ris (-re), efc., loque-ris (-re), e¢c., menti-ris (-re), etc., 
IMPERF. vert-ba-r, loqué-ba-r, menti-é-ba-r, 
For. veré-bo-r, loqua-r, menti-a-r, 
PERF. veri-t-us sum, locti-t-us sum, meuti-t-us sum, 
PLupr. veri-t-us eram, locii-t-us eram, menti-t-us eram, 
Fur. Pr. Vveri-t-us erd, loct-t-us ers, menti-t-us erd, 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRES. vere-a-r, loqua-r, menti-a-r, 
vere-d-ris(-re), efc., loqua-ris (-re), e¢c., menti-d-ris(-re),etc., 
ImperF. veré-re-r, loque-re-r, menti-re-r, 
PERF. veri-t-us sim, locii-t-us sim, menti-t-us sim, 
Puurr. veri-t-us essem. locii-t-us essem, menti-t-us essem, 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRES. veré-re, loque-re, menti-re, 
For. veré-tor. loqui-tor, menti-tor, 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. vere-ri, loqu-i, menti-ri, 
Fur. veri-tir-um [esse], locti-tir-um [esse], menti-tir-um[esse], 
PERF. veri-t-um esse, locii-t-um esse, menti-t-um esse, 
Fur. Pr. veri-t-um fore. locii-t-um fore. menti-t-um fore, 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRES. veré-n-s, loqué-n-s, menti-é-n-s, 
Fur. veri-tir-us, loci-tir-us, menti-tir-us, 
PERF. veri-t-us, locii-t-us. menti-t-us. 
GERUND. vere-nd-i, ¢ic., loque-nd-i, menti-e-nd-i, 
GERUNDIVE. vere-nd-us, loque-nd-us, menti-e-nd-ug, 
SUPINE. veri-tum, locti-tum, menti-tum, 


veri-tii, loci-ti, menti-ti, 
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Periphrastic Conjugation. 


129. The Periphrastic Conjugation arises from the com- 
bination of the Future Participle Active and the Gerundive 
with forms of the verb sum. 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRES. am§-tiir-us (-a, -um) sum, ami-tiir-us (-a, -um) sim, 
Am about to love. Be about to love. 
Iurr. am§-tiir-us eram, am§-tir-us essem, 
Was about to love. Were about to love. 


For. ama-tir-us ero, 
Shall be about to love. 


PERF. ami-tilr-us fui, ama-tir-us fuerim, 
Have been, was, about to love. Have, may have, been 
about to love. 
PLUrPF. ama-tir-us fueram, ama-tir-us fuissem, 
Had been about to love. Had, might have, been 
about to love. 
For. Psrr. ami-tiir-us fuerd, 
Shall have been about to love. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. ama-tiir-um (-am, -um) [esse], Zo be about to love. 
Perr. ama-tiir-um fuisse, Zo have been about to love. 


PASSIVE. 
PRES. ama-nd-us (-a, -um) sum, ama-nd-us (-a, -um) sim, 
Have to be loved. Have to be loved. 
Impr. ama-nd-us eram, ama-nd-us essem, forem, 
Had to be loved. Had to be loved. 
Fur. ama-nd-us erd, Shall have to be loved. 
PERF. ama-nd-us fui, ama-nd-us fuerim, 
Have had to be loved. Have had to be loved. 
PLuPF. ama-nd-us fueram, ama-nd-us fuissem, 
Had had to be loved. Should have had to be 


loved. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. ama-nd-um (-am, -um) esse, Zo have to be loved. 
Perr. ama-nd-um fuisse, To have had to be loved, 
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130, 1. Imperative.—Four verbs, dicere, diicere, facere, ferre (171), 
form the Pr. Impv. active dic, diic, fac, fer. But in early Latin dice, 
diice, face are not uncommon. ‘I'he compounds also have dice, dfice, 
face, except the non-prepositional (173, rR.) compounds of facid. Scire, 
to know, lacks the Pr. Impvy. sci. 

2. The older ending of the GerunD and GrrRunp1veE in the third and 
fourth conjugations was -undus; and -endus was found only after u. 
In classical times -undus is frequent, especially in verbs of third and 
fourth conjugations. Later, -endus is the regular form. 


131. 1. Syncopatep Forms.—The Perfects in -avi, -dvi, -Ivi, often 
drop the v before s or r, and contract the vowels throughout, except 
those in -ivi, which admit the contraction only before s, 

These forms are called syncopated. They are found in all periods, 
and in the poets are used to suit the metre. 


PERFECT. 
Sine. 1. oo as a 
2. amavisti, amasti. délévisti, délésti. audivisti, audisti, 
3. — — — 
Prior. 1. — = —— 


2. amavistis, amastis.  délévistis, déléstis. audivistis, audistis. 
3. amavérunt, amarunt,. délévérunt, délérunt. audivérunt, audiérunt, 
Supsy. amaverim,amarim, déléverim, délérim, audiverim, audierim, 


ele. ete. etc. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Invic. amaveram,amaram, déléveram, déléram, audiveram, audieram, 
ele. ete. etc. 
Supsy. amavissem, amassem, délévissem, déléssem, audivissom, audissem, 
ete. etc. ete. 
FUTURE PERFECT. 
amaver6, amaro, déléver6, délérd, audiver6, audiers, 
ete. etc. ete. 


INFINITIVE PERFECT. 
amavisse, amasse, délévisse, délésse. audivisse, audisse, 

2. In the first and third persons Sing. and in the first person Pl. 
of the Perfect, syncope occurs regularly only in Perfects in -Ivi, and 
there is no contraction. It is most common in the Perfects of fre (169) 
and petere. The unsyncopated forms are always common except those 
of ire (169), which are very rare in good prose, but occur more often in 
the poets for metrical reasons. 


3. novi, I know, and movi, J have moved, are also contracted, in their 
compounds especially. 

Sine.—2. ndsti, PrLur.—2. nostis, 3. nodrunt. SuBdy. ndrim, ete, 

Puupr. noram, efc. Sunsy. nodssem, etc. Inr. nésse. 

But the Fut. Perf. nord is found only in compounds. 

Similar contractions are seen in mivi, but not so often. 
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THE STEM. 


132. Most of the forms of the verbs sum, J am, edo, J eat, 
ed, I go, fers, I bear, vol, Z wish (perhaps 46, I give), and 
their compounds come directly from the root. 

The other verbs in Latin form their stems from the root 
by the addition of a vowel or of a combination of a vowel 
with a consonant. This vowel is called the thematic vowel, 
and these verbs are called Thematic verbs (120, 1). 

In the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and in some 
verbs of the third conjugation, the stem thus formed is 
found throughout the whole conjugation ; in other verbs 
the present stem shows different forms from the other stems. 


I. THE PRESENT STEM. 


133, I. The Stem or Thematic class; This comprises 

(a) Verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations : stems in 4, 
8, and {, 

(6) Most verbs of the third conjugation : stemsin e, either unlength- 
ened or lengthened ; leg-6 (root LxG-), lege-re, to read ; diic-6 (DUC-), 
diice-re, to lead. 


Il. The Reduplicated class : The Present stem is formed by redu- 
plication, with i in the reduplicated syllable : 

gen-, gi-gnd (for GI-GEN-d), gi-gne-re, fo beget ; sta-, si-std, si-ste-re, fo 
set, stand, Compare stare, to stand. 


II. The T class: The root, which usually ends in a guttural, is 
strengthened by t: flectd (rLEC-), flecte-re, to bend. 


IV. The Nasal class: In this class the root is strengthened by n, 
the nasal being inserted 

A. In vowel-stems ; sind (st-), sine-re, fo Je¢ ; lind (11-), line-re, fo be- 
smear. 

B. After the characteristic liquid: cernd (cER-), cerne-re, fo sift, 
separate ; temnd (TEM-), temne-re, fo scorn, pelld (for PEL-N6, by assimi- 
lation), pelle-re, to drive. 

C. Before the characteristic mute : vined (vic-), vince-re, fo conquer ; 
frangé (FRAG-), frange-re, fo break ; fundd (FuD-), funde-re, to pour. 

Before a p-mute n becomes m: rumpd (RUP-), rumpe-re, to rend ; 
cumbd (CUB-), oumbe-re, to lie down. 

D. Here belong also those verbs in which the root is strengthened 
by -nu; as sternud (STER-), sternue-re, fo sneeze. 
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V. The Inchoative class: The Present stem has the suffix -se; as, 
frd-scor, I am in a rage; cré-scd, I grow; pro-fici-scor, I set out ; 
nd-sed, I become acquainted ; po-scd (= pore-scd), JT demand ; di-scd 
(= di-de-sed), T learn. 


VI. The I class: The root is strengthened by i (e) in some forms of 
the Present System : capi-d (cAp-), cape-re, to take. 


VII. The Mixed class; Some verbs that originally belong to the 
i-class have gone over in the Present stem to the forms of the Stem 
class : as venid (VEN-), veni-re, fo come; vided (vID-), vidé-re, to see ; sond 
(SoNn-), sona-re, to sound. 


Il, THE PERFECT STEM. 


134. I. Perfect in -vi (or -ui): These are formed by the addition 

(a) Of -vi to the Present stem. ‘To this class belong the Perfects of 
the first and fourth conjugations, and the few verbs of the second con- 
jugation mentioned in 124; améa-re, ama-vi; audi-re, audi-vi; délé-re, 
délé-vi, 

(6) Of -uf to the Present stem after its characteristic vowel is 
dropped. Here belong the majority of the verbs of the second con- 
jugation ; moné-re, mon-ui. 


Il. Perfect in -si: These are formed by the addition of -si to the 
root; which is, as a rule, long either by nature or position. This class 
comprises a large number of verbs in the third conjugation in which 
the stem-characteristic consonant is a mute: répo, J creep, rép-si; 
scribd, J write, scrip-si; dicd, J say, dixi (= dic-si); carps, I pluck, 
carp-si; rado, J scrape, rasi (= rad-si). 

In three verbs the stem-characteristic is -m: preme-re, fo press ; 
siime-re, fo take ; con-tem(n)e-re, fo scorn; andin a few others it is -s, as 
fir-6, J burn, fis-si; haered, J stick, haesi (= haes-si), 


Ill. Reduplicated Perfects: These are formed by prefixing to the 
unstrengthened root its first consonant (or group of consonants), 
together with the following vowel (but e instead of a or ae), and adding 
the termination -i: curr, J run, cu-curr-i ; discs, J learn, di-dici ; sponded, 
I pledge, spo(s)pondi; tangs, J touch, te-ti-gi; tunds, J strike, tu-tud-t. 

In composition the reduplication is in many cases dropped; so 
always in compounds of cade-re, fo fall ; caede-re, to fell ; cane-re, to 
sing ; falle-re, to deceive ; parce-re, to spare ; pare-re, to bear ; pende-re, 
to weigh, tange-re, to touch; tende-re, to stretch ; tunde-re, to strike, ete. 

Disc-ere, to learn, always retains the reduplication in compounds, 
and so posce-re, to demand, and admordére, to dite. 

Of compounds of curre-re, to rum, succurrere always drops the redu- 
plication, praecurrere always retains it ; the others vary. 
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Of compounds of dare, abscondere usually drops it, but all trisyl- 
labic compounds that change the a, and all quadrisyllabic compounds, 
retain it. Compounds of sistere, fo se¢, and stare, ¢o stand, retain it. 


Remarx.—A few verbs beginning with vowels form the Perfect by 
prefixing e, which then contracts with the initial vowel : ago, I act, égi 
(= e-ag-i); emo, J buy, émi (= e-em-i). 


IV. Perfect ini, Verbs of the third conjugation, with a short stem- 
syllable, take iin the Perfect, after lengthening the stem-syllable and 
changing & into 6: legs, I read, lég-i; vide-d, J see, vid-i; fodi-d, Z 
stab, fod-1; fugi-0, J flee, fig-i; frang-6, J break, frég-i. 


V. Denominative verbs in -u6, like acud, J sharpen ; metus, I fear ; 
also sternud, 7 sneeze, form the Perfect in -u-i after the analogy of pri- 
mary verbs. 


Ill. THE SUPINE STEM. 


135. I. Supine in -tum, Perfect Passive Participle in -tus: The 
stems are formed by the addition of -tu or -to 

(a) To the Present stem. Here belong most verbs of the first and 
fourth conjugations, and those verbs of the second conjugation that 
are mentioned in 124: ama-tum, délé-tum, audi-tum, 

Those verbs of the second conjugation which form Perfect in -ui, 
form the Supine stem by weakening the thematic vowel e to i, and 
adding -tu, -to, except cénsé-re, fo deem, docé-re, to teach, miscé-re, to mix, 
tené-re, to hold, torré-re, to scorch, which omit the thematic vowel, and 
form cénsum, doctum, mixtum, (tentum), tostum. 

(6) To the unstrengthened stem. Here belong most verbs of the 

third conjugation and the five verbs of the second just given, with 
sporadic forms in the other conjugations: cap-tum (capid, I take), rép- 
tum (répo, J creep), dic-tum (dicd, J say), fac-tum (facid, J do). 
_ In combinations of -t- with a dental, assimilation took place, giving 
usually ss after a short vowel and s after a long vowel : scissum (scindé, 
I cleave), caesum (caedé, J fell). On the analogy of this and under the 
influence often of Perfect in -si, we find -s- also in some other stems : 
so fig-6, I fix, fix-um; parcd, I spare, par-sum, etc. 


Il. Future Active Participle in -tirus—The same changes occur in 
the stem as are found in the case of the Supine. 

1. In some stems ending in -ua thematic vowel i is inserted ; as 
arguitirus (arguere, fo prove); abnuitirus (abnuere, fo deny); ruitirus 
(ruere, fo rush) ; fruitiirus (frui, fo enjoy). 

2. Some Future Participles are found without corresponding Per- 
fect, as : calitiirus (calére, fo be warm); dolitiirus (dolére, 40 grieve). 


q 
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3. Irregular are: agndtirus, agnitirus (agniscere, fo know well) ; 
discitirus (discere, fo learn); haustrus, haustirus (haurire, to drain) ; 
nisirus (niti, fo Jean) ; moritirus (mori, fo die); nOscitirus (ndscere, to 
know) ; oritirus (oriri, fo arise) ; paritirus (parere, to dear). 


Change of Conjugation. 


136. A change of Conjugation occurs in verbs which 
show a long thematic vowel in the Present stem, but not 
in the Perfect stem, or the reverse. 


1. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed regularly, according to 
the third conjugation, have the Present stem formed according to one 
of the other three : 


auge-0, augé-re, aux-i, auc-tum, to increase. 
senti-6, senti-re, sén-si, sén-sum, to feel. 
saepi-o, saepi-re, saep-si, saep-tum, to hedge about. 
veni-6, veni-re, vén-i, ven-tum, to come. 
vide-6, vidé-re, vid-i, vi-sum, to see. 
vinci-6, vinci-re, vinx-i, vinc-tum, to bind. 


2. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed according to the first, 
second, or fourth conjugations, have the Present stem formed accord- 
ing to the third, in consequence of strengthening : 


ster-n-6, ster-ne-re, stra-vi, stra-tum, to strew. 
cré-s¢-0, cré-sce-re, cré-vi, cré-tum, to grow. 
li-n-3, li-ne-re, lé-vi(li-vi, 1li-tum, to smear. 


3. Verbs with the Present formed regularly according to the third 
conjugation, have the Perfect and Supine formed according to (a) the 
second, or (0) the fourth conjugation : 


accumb-6, accumbe-re, accub-ul, accubi-tum, to recline. 
gign-6, gigne-re, gen-ul, geni-tum, to beget. 
arcess-0, arcesse-re, arcessi-vi, arcessl-tum, to summon. 
cupi-o, cupe-re, cupi-vi, cupi-tum, to desire. 


4. Stems vary among the first, second, and fourth conjugations : 


crep-d, I. crepa-re, ILI. crep-ul, I. crepi-tum, I. to crackle, 
aperi-6,IV.  aperi-re, aper-ui, I]. aper-tum, to uncover. 
cie-d, I. cié-re, ci-vi, IV. ci-tum, to stir up. 


5. dare, fo give, and stare, to stand, pass over to the third conjuga- 
tion in the Perfect, in consequence of reduplication. 


d-3, da-re, ded-i, da-tum, to give. 
8t-5, sta-re, stet-i, (sta-tir-us), to stand, 
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LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERBS. 
First Conjugation. 


TYPE: am-d, ama-re, ama-vi, ama-tum, 


137. Perfect: -ul; Supine: -(i)tum. 
crep-6, crepa-re, crep-ul, 2repi-tum, to rattle. 
cub-6, cuba-re, cub-uil, cubi-tum, to lie. 
dom-6, doma-re, dom-ui, domi-tum, to tame. 
fric-6, frica-re, fric-ui, fric-tum (-a-tum), to rub. 
mic-6, mica-re, mic-ui, — to quiver, flash. 
But di-micare, /o jight (owt), is usually regular. 
nec-6, neca-re, neca-vi (nec-uirare), neca-tum, to kill. 
-plic-6, -plica-re, -(plica-vi), -plici-tum, to fold. 
sec-0, seca-re, sec-ul, sec-tum, to cut. 
son-6, sona-re, son-ul, soni-tum, to sound. 
But regularly sonatirus. 
ton-6, tona-re, ton-ui, — to thunder. 
vet-0, veta-re, vet-ul, veti-tum, to forvid. 


188, Perfect: -i with reduplication ; Supine: -sum, -tum, 


1. d-5, da-re, ded-i, da-tum, to give, put, 
do. 

Everywhere 4, except in das, thou givest, andda, give thou. 

1. Like d6, are conjugated the compounds with dissyllabic words, 
such as: circum-dd, J surround; satis-dd, IT give bail; pessum-dd, J 
ruin ; vénum-do, J sell ; thus : 

circum-d-0, circum-da-re, circum-de-di, circum-da-tum, /o surround. 


2. The compounds of da-re with monosyllabic werds pass over 
wholly into the Third Conjugation. 


ab-d-6, ub-de-re, ab-did-i, ab-di-tum, to put away. 
ad-d-6, ad-de-re, ad-did-i, ad-di-tum, to put to. 
con-d-6, con-de-re, con-did-i, con-di-tum, to put up (found). 
abs-con-d6, -con-de-re, -con-d-i, -con-di-tum, to put far away. 
cré-d-5, cré-de-re, cré-did-i, cré-di-tum, to put faith. 
dé-d-6, dé-de-re, d6-did-i, dé-di-tum, to give up. 
6-d-5, 6-de-re, 6-did-i, é-di-tum, to put out. 
in-d-6, in-de-re, in-did-i, in-di-tum, to put in. 
per-d-6, per-de-re, per-did-i,  per-di-tum, to fordo (ruin). 
pro-d-6, pro-de-re, pro-did-i,  pro-di-tum, to betray. 
red-d-d, red-de-re, red-did-i, _ red-di-tum, to give back. 
tra-d-0, tra-de-re, tra-did-i,  tra-di-tum, to give over. 


vén-d-5, vén-de-re, vén-did-i, vén-di-tum, to put up to sale 
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2, st-5, sta-re, stet-1, (sta&-tfi-rus), to stand. 

So the compounds : 

ad-st-5, ad-sta-re, ad-stit-I, —- to stand by. 

con-st-5, con-sta-re, con-stit-i, — to stand fast. 

In-st-d, in-sta-re, in-stit-i, = to stand upon. 

ob-st-6, ob-sta-re, ob-stit-i, — to stand out againat. 

per-st-6, per-sta-re, _—per-stit-i, — to stand firm. 

prae-st-d, prae-sta-re, prae-stit-I, — to stand ahead. 

re-st-6, re-sta-re, re-stit-I, — to stand over. 

di-st-s, di-sta-re, — —— to stand apart. 

ex-st-6, ex-sta-re, — —_— to stand out. 


All compounds of stare with dissyllabic prepositions, have, however, 
-steti in the Perfect, as: ante-sté, J am superior ; inter-std, J am be. 
tween ; super-std, I stand wpon ; thus : 


circum-st-6, circum-sta-re, circum-stet-i, © —— to stand round. 
139. Perfect: -1; Supine; -tum, -sum, 
iuv-5, iuva-re, ifiv-i, if-tum (iuvatirus), to help. 
ad-iuv-6,  -iuvda-re, -ifiv-i, -ii-tum (-ii-tiirus), to stand by as aid. 
(lav-5), (lav-ere), lav-i, lau-tum (16-tum), to wash. 
lav-6, lava-re, (lava-vi), lava-tum, to wash. 


Second Conjugation. 
Types: déle-6, délé-re, délé-vi, délé-tum, see 124. 
mone-6, moné-re, monu-i, moni-tum, 
140, Irregular and defective : 
cie-5 (ci-3), cié-re (cire), _ci-vi, ci-tum (ci-tum), (0 stir up. 


In the compounds we find the Participles ¢ ncitus or concitus, percitus, excitua 
or excitus, but accitus, 


sorbe-d, sorbé-re, sorb-ui, — to sup up. 
141. Perfect; -si; Supine; -tum, -sum, 

iube-6, iubé-re, its-si, iis-sum, to order. 
arde-6, ardé-re, ar-si, ar-sum, to be on fire. 
ride-6, ridé-re, ri-si, ri-sum, to laugh (at). 
haere-6, haeré-re, hae-si, (hae-sum), to stick (to). 
mane-6, mané-re, man-si, man-sum, to remain. 
suade-5, suadé-re, su.a-si, sua-sum, to counsel. 


With dental dropped before ending of Pf. and Supine. 
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auge-d, augé-re, auxi, auc-tum, to cause to wax. 
frige-6, frigé-re, (frix), — to be chilled. 
lfice-d, lticé-re, luxt, — to give light. 
lige-5, lugé-re, liixi, — to be in mourning. 
alge-5, algé-re, al-si, — to freeze. 
fulge-5, fulgé-re, ful-si, — to glow. 
indulge-6, indulgé-re, indul-si, (indul-tum), to give way. 
mulce-6, mulcé-re, mul-si, mul-sum, to stroke. 
mulge-o, mulgé-re, mul-si, mul-sum(ctum), 0 milk. 
terge-6, tergé-re, ter-si, ter-sum, to wipe. 
torque-6, torqué-re, tor-si, tor-tum, to twist. 
turge-6, turgé-re, tur-si, ——— to swell. 
urge-d, urgé-re, ur-si, oa to press. 


142, Perfect: -1 with reduplication ; Supine: -sum, 


morde-6, mordé-re, mo-mord-i, mor-sum, to bite. 
pende-o, pendé-re, pe-pend-i, — to hang (intr.). 
sponde-6, spondé-re, spo-pond-i, spon-sum, to pledge oneself. 
Compounds omit the reduplication. 
tonde-6, tondé-re, to-tond-i, ton-sum, to shear. 
143. Perfect: -1; Supine; -tum, -sum, 
cave-0, cavé-re, cav-l, cau-tum, to take heed. 
fave-0, favé-re, fav-i, fau-tum, to be well-disposed. 
ferve-0(ferv-5), fervé-re (ere), ferv-i(ferb-ui), — to seethe. 
fove-6, fové-re, fov-i, fo-tum, to keep warm. 
move-0, mové-re, mov-l, mo-tum, to move. 
pave-0, pavé-re, pav-l, — to quake (with fear), 
prande-6, prandé-re, prand-i, pran-sum, 0 breakfast. 
sede-6, sedé-re, séd-i, ses-sum, to sit. 
stride-6 (-dd), stridé-re(-e-re), strid-i, = to whistle, screech. 
vove-0, vové-re, vov-i, vo-tum, to vow. 
The Present forms of the third conjugation also occur in the Augustan poets. 
vide-6, vidé-re, vid-i, vi-sum, to see. 


Third Conjugation. 


First Type: Perfect; -si; Supine; -tum, -sum, 
144, The Stem class : 


carp-6, carpe-re, carp-si, carp-tum, to pluck. 
dé-cerp-6, -cerpe-re, -cerp-si, -cerp-tum, to pluck off. 
ntib-3, nibe-re, nip-si, nip-tum, to put on a veil 


(as a bride). 
rép-6, répe-re, rép-si, rép-tum, to creep. 


LIST 


scalp-6, 

scrib-0, 

sculp-6, 

serp-0, 

prem-6 (-prim5), 
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scalpe-re, 
scribe-re, 
sculpe-re, 
serpe-re, 

preme-re, 


scalp-si, 
scrip-si, 
sculp-si, 
serp-si, 


pres-si, 


scalp-tum, 
scrip-tum, 
sculp-tum, 
serp-tum, 
pres-sum, 
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to scrape. 
to write. 
to chisel. 
to creep. 
lo press. 


Some compounds of emo, J take, buy, have Pf. in -si, Sup. in -tum, 
before which a euphonic p develops : 


oom-6, come-re, cOm-p-si, 
dém-6, déme-re, dém-p-si, 
prom-d, prome-re, prom-p-si, 
sum-o, siime-re, sim-p-si, 
On contemn-6 see 146, c. 
dic-6, dice-re, dixi (dic-si), 
Impv. dic, sce 130, 1. 
diic-o, dice-re, dixi, 
Imperative diic, see 130, 1. 
fig-6, fige-re, faxi, 
-flig-0 (con-,af-,in-), -flige-re, -flixi, 
merg-0, merge-re, mer-si, 
sparg-0, sparge-re, Spar-si, 
c0n-sperg-0, -sperge-re, -sper-si, 
coqu-0, coque-re, coxi, 
[-lig-6 (leg-), -lige-re, -16xi, 
di-lig-0, di-lige-re, di-1éxi, 
intel-lego (lig6), intel-lege-re, intel-léxi, 
neg-leg-6 (lig6), neg-lege-re, neg-léxi, 
Other compounds have ]égi in the Perfect. 
rego, rege-re, réxi, 
di-rig-0, di-rige-re, di-réxi, 
per-g-0, per-ge-re, per-réxi, 
su-rg-0, su-rge-re, sur-réxi, 
teg-0, tege-re, téxi, 
claud-o, claude-re, clau-si, 
con-, ex-clid-0,  -cliide-re, -cli-si, 
laed-0, laede-re, lae-si, 
col-lid-6, -lide-re, -li-si, 
lad-6, lide-re, li-si, 
plaud-6 (ap-plaud-6), plaude-re, _—plau-si, 
ex-plod-6, -plode-re, -pl6-si, 
rad-0, rade-re, ra-si, 
trid-6, tride-re, tri-si, 
vad-6 (in-, -), -vade-re, -va-sl, 
céd-6, céde-re, c6s-si, 
quati-6, quate-re, (quas-si), 


con-cutid (per-, ex-), con-cute-re, con-cus-si, 


cOm-p-tum, 
dém-p-tum, 
prom-p-tum, 
sim-p-tum, 


dic-tum, 
duc-tum, 


fixum, 
-flic-tum, 
mer-sum, 
spar-sum, 
-sper-sum, 
coc-tum, 


-léc-tum.] 
diléc-tum, 
intel-léc-tum, 
neg-léc-tum, 


réc-tum, 
di-réc-tum, 
per-réctum, 
sur-réc-tum, 
téc-tum, 
clau-sum, 
-cli-sum, 
lae-sum, 
-li-sum, 
li-sum, 
plau-sum, 
-plo-sum, 
ra-sum, 
tri-sum, 
-va-sum, 
cés-sum, 
quas-sum, 
con-cus-sum, 


to adorn. 

to take away. 
to take out. 

to take. 


to say. 


to lead. 


to fasten. 
lo strike. 
to plunge. 


to strew. 
10 besprinkle. 


to cook. 


to love. 
to understand. 
to neglect. 


to keep right. 
to guide. 

lo go on. 

to rise up. 


to cover. 


to shut. 
to shut up, out. 


to harm. 
to strike together 


to play. 


to clap. 
to hoot off. 


to scratch. 
to push. 

to go. 

to give way. 


to shake. 
to shatter. 
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mitt-6, mitte-re, mi-si, mis-sum, to send. 
di-vid-6, di-vide-re, di-vi-si, di-vi-sum, opart. 
tr-6, ure-re, is-si, is-tum, to burn. 
com-bir-0, com-bire-re, com-biis-si com-bis-tum, fo burn up. 

ger-0, gere-re, ges-si, ges-tum, to carry. 
flu-3 (flugv-), flue-re, fluxi, (flux-us), to flow. 
stru-6 (strugv-), strue-re, striixi striic-tum, 0 build. 
trah-o (tragh-), trahe-re, traxi, trac-tum, to drag. 
veh-o (vegh), vehe-re, vexi, vec-tum, to carry. 
viv-6 (vigv), vive-re, vixi, vic-tum, to live. 


145. The T-class: 


flect-5, flecte-re, flexi, flexum, to bend. 
nect-d, necte-re, nexi (-nexui), nexum, to knot. 
pect-6, pecte-re, pexi, pexum, to comb. 
plect-6, plecte-re, (plexi), plexum, to plait. 


146. The Nasal class : 
(a) Supine without N : 


fing-5, finge-re, finxi, fic-tum, to form. 
ping-d, pinge-re, pinxi, pic-tum, to paint. 
string-6, stringe-re, strinxi, stric-tum, to draw tight. 
(6) Supine with N : 
ang-0, ange-re, anxl, —- to throttle, veg 
cing-6, cinge-re, cinxi, cine-tum, to gird. 
iung-0, iunge-re, iUnxi, iinc-tum, to yoke, join, 
pang-0, pange-re, panxi, panc-tum, to drive in. 
Perfect also pégi, and Supine pactum, Compare 150 and paciscor, 165. 
plang-6, plange-re, planxi, planc-tum, 0 smite. 
-stingu-0, -stingue-re, -stinxi, -stinc-tum, 0 put out. 
So the compounds ex-, dis-, re-, 
ting-6 (tingu-0),  ting(u)e-re,  tinxi, tinc-tum, to wet, dye. 
ung-0 (ungu-d), ung(u)e-re, tinxi, inc-tum, to anoint. 


(c) tem-n-6 (rare) and its compounds form the Pf. with a euphonic p: 
con-tem-n-6, -temne-re, -tem-p-si, -tem-p-tum, ¢o despise. 


147. The I-class: 


[-lici-d (Zac), -lice-re, -lexi, -lec-tum], — ¢o lure. 
pel-lici-6, pel-lice-re, pel-lexi, pel-lec-tum, 0 allure. 
So allicere, illicere, But 6-licere bas -ui regularly in classical times. 
[-spici-6 (sPxc), -spice-re, -spexi, -spec-tum], ¢o peer. 
per-spici-d, per-splce-re, per-spexi, per-spec-tum, /o see through. 


So the compounds with ad-, con-, dé-, in-. 


{ Supe 
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SEcoND TYPE—Perfect; -1 with reduplication ; Supine: -sum, -tum. 


148. Stem class: 


Reduplication lost in the compounds : 


cad-6, cade-re, ce-cid-i, ca-sum, to fall. 
oc-cid-5, oc-cide-re, oc-cid-i, oc-ca-sum, to perish. 
re-cidere sometimes forms reccidi, as well as recidi, in the Perfect. 
caed-6, caede-re, ce-cid-i, cae-sum, to fell. 
00-cid-3, oc-cide-re, oc-cid-i, oc-ci-sum, to kill. 
can-6, cane-re, ce-cin-i, (can-tum), to sing. 
Compounds form the Pf. in-ui, For (cantum), cantatum was used. 
curr-6, curre-re, cu-curr-I, cur-sum, to run. 
The compounds vary in their use of the reduplication ; see 134, m1. 
parc-6 parce-re, pe-perc-i(pars-i), (par-siirus), ¢o spare. 
com-parcd (-percd), com-parce-re, com-par-si, com-par-sum, /o save. 


149, Reduplicated class : 


I. sistd (= si-st-d), as a simple verb, has the transitive meaning, 
I (cause to) stand, but in its compounds, the intransitive meaning, 1 
stand. Compare std, J stand, and its compounds (188) : 


sist-3, siste-re, (stit-1), sta-tum, to (cause to) 
stand. 


So the compounds : 


cén-sist-6, con-siste-re, con-stit-1, con-sti-tum, t0cometoa stand. 
dé-sist-5 (ab-), dé-siste-re, dé-stit-i, dé-sti-tum, 0 stand off. 
ex-sist-5, ex-siste-re, ex-stit-i, ex-sti-tum, 0 stand up. 
ob-sist-5, ob-siste-re, ob-stit-i, ob-sti-tum, 0 take a stand 
against. 
re-sist-5, re-siste-re, re-stit-i, re-sti-tum, 0 withstand. 
ad-sist-6, ad-siste-re, ad-stit-i, —- to stand near. 
In-sist-6, in-siste-re, In-stit-i, — to stand upon. 
circum-sist-6, circum-siste-re, circum-stet-i, —- to take a stand 
round. 
2. bi-bd, bi-be-re, bi-bi, (bi-bi-tus), 40 drink. 


No Supine. The Pf. Part. is late. 


150. Nasal class: 


fall-6, falle-re, fe-fell-i, fal-sum, to cheat. 
The compound refell6 has the Perfect refelli, and lacks Supine, 


pell-6, pelle-re, pe-pul-i, pul-sum, to push, drive 
repelld loses the reduplicating vowel in Pf. reppull. back. 
toll-6, tolle-re, — — to lift up. 


Pf. and Sup. are formed sus-tuli and sub-latum, 
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(pang-6), (pange-re), _ pe-pig-i, pac-tum, to drive a bargain. 
The Pr. forms are supplied by paciscor, 165. The Pf. pégi, rare in the simple 
form, is regular in the compounds com-, im-, op-, See 146, d. 


tang-0 (Tae), tange-re, te-tig-1, tac-tum, to touch. 
at-ting-6, -tinge-re, -tig-i, -tac-tum, to border upon. 
So with other compounds. 
pend-6, pende-re, pe-pend-i, pén-sum, to hang (trans.). 
tend-6, tende-re, te-tend-i, tén-sumand-tum, 0 stretch. 
ex-tend-0, -tende-re -tend-i, -tén-sum and-tum, 0 stretch out. 
os-tend-0, -tende-re, -tend-i,  -tén-sum (-tus), to stretch at, show. 


The compounds prefer the Sup. in -tum; so always attentus, contentus, usually 
distentus and intentus. 


pung-o, punge-re, pu-pug-1, punc-tum, to prick. 
inter-pung6, -punge-re, -punxi, -punc-tum, to place points 
between. 
tund-6, tunde-re, tu-tud-i, tiin-sum, tii-sum, to thump. 


Simple form has usually tiinsus in the Participle ; in the compounds more often 
tiisus. The reduplicating vowel is lost in rettudi, 


151. Inchoative class: 


disco (= di-d(e)c-scd),  disce-re, di-dic-i, — to learn. 
A late form is Fut. Part. discitiirus, Compounds retain reduplication. See 134, m1. 


posc-o (= pore-scd), posce-re, po-pdsc-I, —— to claim. 
Compounds retain the reduplication, See 134, 11. 


152. The I-class : 
pari-6, pare-re, pe-per-i, par-tum (paritiirus), éo bring forth. 


The compounds drop the reduplication and form the Inf. in -ire, But reperire, 
to jind, forms its Pf., repperi, with omission of the vowel of reduplication. 


THIRD TYPE—Perfect: -I; Supine: -tum, -sum. 
158. The Stem class: 
With long vowel in the Perfect. 


ag-o, age-re, ég-l, ac-tum, to do, drive. 
c0-g-0, c0-ge-re, co-6g-i, co-ac-tum, to compel. 
dé-g-0, dé-ge-re, — —— to pass (time). 
red-ig-6, red-ige-re, red-ég-i, red-ac-tum, do bring back. 
em-0, eme-re, ém-1, émp-tum, to take, to buy. 
inter-im-6, -ime-re, -6m-i, -6mp-tum, 0 make away with. 


co-em-6, buy wp, is conjugated like em-o, But the compounds with ad-, ex- 


. : - . . = ; 
inter-, red-, take -im-0, So, too, dir-im-6, Z sever. 


ed-5, ede-re, éd-i, é-sum, to eat. 

ciid-6, ciide-re, (ctid-i), (cti-sum), to hammer. 

leg-0, lege-re, lég-i, léc-tum, to pick up, read. 
col-lig-6, -lige-re, -lég-i, -léc-tum, to gather. 


So the other compounds, except di-lig-6, intel-leg-6, neg-leg-6, see 144, 
Ic-5 (defective), Ice-re, io-i, ic-tum, to strike. 


sid-o, 


Side-re, 


sid-i, 
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to sit down. 


The Pf. was originally reduplicated as the Present; see 133, rr. In composition 
the Pf. is -sédi, -sessum, from sede-5, thus: 


cdn-sid-5, 
scab-6, 
solv-6, 
vert-d, 

re-vert-or, 


verr-0, 
vis-0, 
volv-6, 


On percelld, perculi, see 158, 


154, The Nasal class: 


psall-6, psalle-re, psall-i, —_ 
vell-o, velle-re, vell-i (vul-si), vul-sum, 
lamb-6, lambe-re, lamb-i, — 
rump-0, rumpe-re, rup-i, rup-tum, 
ac-cend-0, ac-cende-re, ac-cend-i, ac-cén-sum, 
dé-fend-0, dé-fende-re, dé-fend-i, dé-fén-sum, 
fund-6 (rub), funde-re, fud-i, fi-sum, 
mand-6, mande-re, mand-i, man-sum, 
pand-6, pande-re, pand-i, pas-sum, 
prehend-6, prehende-re, prehend-i, prehén-sum, 
Often shortened to préndo, préndere, préndi, prénsum. 
scand-0, scande-re, scand-i, scan-sum, 
&(d)-, dé-scend-6, -scende-re, -scend-I, -scén-sum, 
frang-0, frange-re, frég-i, frac-tum, 
per-fring-6, -fringe-re, -frég-i,  -frac-tum, 
linqu-d, linque-re, liqu-i, — 
re-linqu-6, -linque-re, -liqu-i, _-lic-tum, 
(pang-6), (pange-re), (pég-i), (pac-tum), 
com-ping-0, -pinge-re, -pég-i, -pac-tum, 
See 146, b, 150. 
vinc-6 (vic), vince-ré, vic-i, vic-tum, 
155. The I-class. 
(a) With long vowel in the Perfect. 
capi-6 (cap-), cape-re, cép-i, cap-tum, 
ac-cipi-6, ac-cipe-re, ac-cép-i,  ac-cep-tum, 
faci-d, face-re, féc-i, fac-tum, 
cale-faci-6 (calf,), cale-face-re,  cale-féc-i, cale-fac-tum, 
per-fici-6, per-fice-re, per-féc-i, per-fec-tum, 


con-side-re, 
scabe-re, 
solve-re, 
verte-re, 
re-vert-i, 
verre-re, 
vise-re, 
volve-re, 


On Impv. fac, see 130, 1. 


cOn-séd-i, 
scab-i, 
solv-i, 
vert-i, 


re-vert-i (active), 


verr-i (rare), 
vis-I, 
volv-i, 


con-ses-sum, 


to settle down. 


= to scratch. 
soli-tum, to loose, pay. 
ver-sum, to turn. 
re-ver-sum, 0 turn back. 
ver-sum, to sweep. 

— to visit. 
voli-tum, to roll. 


ce. On toll6, sustuli, see 150. 


to play on the 
cithern. 
to pluck. 


to lick. 
to break. 
10 kindle. 


to strike away, 
defend. 
to pour. 


to chew. 
to spread out. 
10 seize. 


to climb. 

to climb up, down, 
to break. 

to shiver. 

to leave. 

to leave behind. 
to drive in. 

to drive tight. 


to conquer. 


to take. 
to receive. 


to make. 


to make warm. 
to achieve. 
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fodi-6, fode-re, f6d-i, 
fugi-6, fuge-re, fiig-i, 
iaci-6, iace-re, iéc-i, 

con-ici-6, -ice-re, -iéc-i, 


fos-sum, 


(fug-i-tirus), 


iac-tum, 
-iec-tum, 
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to dig. 


to flee. 
to cast. 
to gather. 


(b) With short vowel in the Pf. due to the loss of the reduplication ; 


find-6, 
scind-6, 


finde-re, 
scinde-re, 


fid-i, 
scid-i, 


fis-sum, 
scis-sum, 


to cleave. 
to split. 


156, A number of verbs of the third conjugation have a character 


istic -u-; these form the perfect in -i. 


ab-lu-d, ab-lue-re, ab-lu-i, 
ab-nu-d, ab-nue-re, ab-nu-i, 
acu-0, acue-re, acu-i, 
ad-nu-d(an-nu-5), ad-nue-re, ad-nu-i, 
argu-6, argue-re, argu-i, 
batu-6, batue-re,  batu-i, 
con-gru-d, con-grue-re, con-gru-i, 
dé-libu-6, dé-libue-re, dé-libu-i, 
ex-u-0, ex-ue-re, ex-u-l, 
im-bu-6, im-bue-re, im-bu-i, 
in-du-d, in-due-re, in-du-i, 
lu-6, lue-re, lu-i, 
metu-6, metue-re, metu-i, 
minu-6, minue-re, minu-i, 
plu-é, plue-re, plu-it, pltv-it, 
ru-0, rue-re, ru-i, 
spu-0, spue-re, spu-i, 
statu-d, Statue-re, statu-i, 
sternu-0, sternue-re, sternu-i, 
§u-0, sue-re, su-I, 
tribu-6, tribue-re, tribu-i, 


ab-li-tum, 


(ab-nu-itfir-us), 


aci-tum, 
argi-tum, 
dé-libi-tum, 
ex-i-tum, 
im-bfii-tum, 
in-di-tum, 
lu-ittir-us, 
mini-tum, 


to wash off. 

to dissent. 

to sharpen. 

to nod assent. 
to accuse. 

to beat. 

to agree. 

to anoint. 

to put off, doff. 
to dip, dye. 

to put on, don. 
to atone for. 
to fear. 

to lessen. 

to rain. 


ru-tum (ruitiirus), to rush down, 


spu-tum, 
stati-tum, 
si-tum, 
tribi-tum, 


Mixed Conjugation. 


Perfect; -vi; Supine; -tum, 


157, (a) Stem class : 


arcess-0, arcesse-re, 
in-cess-0, in-cesse-re, 
So facess-6, 7 cause, make off. 


arcessi-vi, 


pet-d, pete-re, peti-vi, 
quaer-0, quaere-re, quaesi-vi, 
con-quir-6, -quire-re, -quisi-vi, 


So other compounds of -quiré (quaerd). 


in-cessi-vi (cessi), 


arcessi-tum, 


peti-tum, 


quaesi-tum, 
-quisi-tum, 


to spew. 
to settle. 
to sneeze. 
to sew. 
to allot. 


to send for. 
to attack. 


to seek (fly at). 
to seek. 
to hunt up. 
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rud-s, rude-re, rudi-vi, rudi-tum, to roar. 
ter-6, tere-re, tri-vi, tri-tum, to rub. 
(6) Reduplicated class : 
ser-6, sere-re, 86-vi, sa-tum, to sow. 


So cdnseré, but with Sup. cda-situm, 


(c) Nasal class : 


li-n-6, li-ne-re, 16-vi, li-tum, to besmear. 
si-n-6, si-ne-re, si-vi, si-tum, to let. 
p6-n-3(=posind), po-ne-re, po-s-ul, po-si-tum, to put. 
cer-n-6, cer-ne-re, cré-vi, (eré-tum), to separate. 
sper-n-6, sper-ne-re, spré-vi, spré-tum, to despise. 
ster-n-6 ster-ne-re, stra-vi, stra-tum, to strew. 


(d) Inchoative class : 


invetera-sc-6, invetera-sce-re, invetera-vi, inveterd-tum, 40 grow old. 


pa-sc-9, pa-sce-re, pa-vi, pas-tum, to graze (trans,). 
vespera-sc-6, vespera-sce-re, vespera-vi, —- to become evening. 
cré-sc-5, cré-sce-re, cré-vi, cré-tum, to grow. 
con-cupi-sc-6, -cupi-sce-re, -cupi-vi, -cupi-tum, to long for. 
ob-dormi-sc-6, -dormi-sce-re, -dormi-vi, -dormi-tum, 0 fall asleep. 


So condormisc6, édormisco, 


ex-olé-sc-0,  -olé-sce-re, -0lé-vi, -olé-tum, to get one’s growth. 

So ob-solése6, J grow old. But ab-olésco, Z disappear, has abolitum ; co-aléscd, 
I grow together, co-alitum; ad-oléscd, J grow up, ad-ultum in the Sup.; and 
inoléscd lacks the Supine. 


quié-sc-5, quié-sce-re,  quié-vi, quié-tum, to rest. 
sci-sc-0, sci-sce-re, sci-vi, sci-tum, to deeree. 
su-ésc-5, sué-sce-re, sué-vi, sué-tum, 0 accustom one’s self. 


So compounds as-, con-, dé-, man-, 


(g)n6-sc-5, nd-sce-re, n6-vi, (n6-tum), to know. 
So Igndsc6, J pardon; but c6-gnosco, J recognize, and other compounds of 
ndsco, have Sup. in -itum. : 


re-sip-isc-0,  -sipi-sce-re, _— -sipi-vi, —  __ to come to one’s senser. 
(e) I-class : 

cupi-5, cupe-re, cupi-vi, cupi-tum, to desire. 

gapi-d, sape-re, sapi-vi (-ui), — to have a flavor. 


Perfect; -ui; Supine; -@tum, 
158, (a) Stem class: 


frem-6, freme-re, frem-ui, -—— to roar, rage. 
gem-6, geme-re, gem-ui, — to groan. 
voin-6, vome-re, vom-uil, vomi-tum, to vomit. 


al-d, ale-re, al-ul, al-tum (ali-tum), @ nourish. 
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col-6, cole-re, col-ui, cul-tum, to cultivate. 
con-cin-6, -cine-re, -cin-ui, — to sing together 
So occinere, praecinere, 
con-sul-d, c0n-sule-re, con-sul-ui, con-sul-tum, to consult. 
mol-0, mole-re, mol-ui, moli-tum, to grind. 
occul-5, occule-re, occul-ui, occul-tum, to conceal. 
pins-o, pinse-re, pins-ui, pinsi-tum, to pound. 
Sup. also pinsum, pistum, 
ser-0, sere-re, a= (ser-tum), to string (out). 
Common in compounds : as, déser0, déserere, déserui, désertum, ¢o desert. 
stert-0, sterte-re, stert-ul, == to snore. 
strep-0, strepe-re, strep-ul, (strepi-tum), tomake a din. 
tex-0, texe-re, tex-ui, tex-tum, to weave. 


Irregular are : 
met-0, mete-re, mess-ul, mes-sum, to mow. 


vol-6, vel-le, vol-ui, — to wish. 
So nl, malo; see 174. 


(b) Reduplicated class : 


gi-gn-6 (cen-), gi-gne-re, gen-ui, geni-tum, to beget. 
(c) The Nasal class : 
frend-6, frende-re, — fré-sum, frés-sum, ¢o gnash. 


Also in the form frende-6, frendé-re. 


ac-cumb-0, -cumbe-re, -cub-ui, -cubi-tum, to lie down. 
So also the compounds ¢con-, dis-, in- ; but re-cumb6 lacks the Supine. 


ex-cell-6, -celle-re, (cell-ui), (cel-sus), to surpass. 
But per-cellere, to beat down, has Pf. per-culi, Sup. per-culsum, 


(d) Inchoative class : 


dispésc-0, dispésce-re, dispésc-ui, — to let loose. 
So compéscere, /o check. 


A large number of verbs are formed from verbs of the second con 
jugation, or from substantives or adjectives, and take Pf. in -ui; as, 


co-alésc-o, -alésce-re, -al-ui, -ali-tum, to grow together. 
See 157, d. 

6-vanésc-0, -vanésce-re, -van-ul, — to disappear. 

con-valésc-0, -valésce-re, -val-ui, -vali-tum, to get well. 

in-gemisc-3, -gemisce-re, -gem-ui, — to sigh. 

notésc-o, notésce-re, not-ui, — to become known. 

in-calésc-6, -calésce-re, -cal-ui, — to get warm. 
(e) L-class: 

rapi-6, rape-re, rap-ul, Tap-tum, to snatch. 

cor-ripid, -ripe-re, -rip-ul, -rep-tum, to seize, 


So other compounds. 
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Fourth Conjugation. 
TYPE: audi-d, audi-re, audi-vi, audi-tum, 


159, Irregular in Supine is : 


sepeli-6, sepeli-re,  sepeli-vi, sepul-tum, to bury. 
160. Perfect; -ui; Supine; -tum. 
amici-6, amici-re, amic-ul(ami-xi), amic-tum, _—¢o clothe. 
aperi-d, aperi-re, aper-ul, aper-tum, to open. 
operi-6, operi-re, oper-ui, oper-tum, to cover up. 
sali-6, sali-re, sal-ul, sal-tum, to loop. 
161. Perfect; -si; Supine; -tum, -sum. 
saepi-0, saepi-re, saep-si, saep-tum, to hedge in. 
sanci-o, sanci-re, sanxi, sanc-tum, to hallow. 
vinci-0, vinci-re, vinxi, vine-tum, to bind. 
farci-6 (-ferci-5), farci-re, far-si, far-tum, lo stuff. 
fulci-6, fulci-re, ful-si, ful-tum, lo prop. 
sarci-0, sarci-re, sar-sl, sar-tum, lo patch. 
senti-6, senti-re, sén-si, sén-sum, to feel. 
hauri-6, hauri-re, hau-si, haus-tum, to drain. 


Vera., A. iv., 383, has haustirus, 


162. Perfect; -1; Supine; -tum, 
com-peri-6, com-peri-re, com-per-i, com-per-tum, (0 find ous. 
re-peri-6, re-peri-re, rep-per-i, re-per-tum, 0 find. 
See the simple verb parere, 152. 
veni-6, veni-re, vén-i, ven-tum, to come. 
DEPONENTS. 


163. The majority of the deponent verbs belong to the first conju. 
gation. In many instances they have parallel active forms in early or 
in late Latin. A few of the principal verbs are as follows : 


In the first conjugation. 


arbitr-or, arbitra-ri, arbitré-tus sum, to think. 
comit-or, comita-ri, comita-tus sum, to accompany. 
cunct-or, cuncta-ri, cuncta-tus sum, to delay. 
(for), fa-ri, fa-tus sum, to speak. 


See 175, 3. 
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opin-or, opina-si, opina-tus sum, 
tit-or, tita-ri, titd-tus sum, 
vag-or, vaga-ri, vaga-tus sum, 
vener-or, venera-ri, venera-tus sum, 


164, In the second conjugation : 


fate-or, faté-ri, fas-sus sum, 
con-fite-or, con-fité-ri, con-fes-sus sum, 

lice-or, licé-ri, lici-tus sum, 

mere-or, meré-ri, meri-tus sum, 


to think. 

to protect. 

to wander. 
to reverence. 


to confess. 
to confess. 


to bid (at a sale). 
to deserve. 


Especially in the phrases meréri bene dé aliqu6, to deserve well of any one. 


misere-or, miseré-ri, miseri-tus sum, to pity. 

pollice-or, pollicé-ri, pollici-tus sum, to promise. 

re-or, ré-ri, ra-tus sum, to think. 
Pr. Part. Active is wanting. 

tue-or, tué-ri, tui-tus (tiitus)sum, 0 protect. 

vere-or, veré-ri, veri-tus sum, to fear. 


165. In the third conjugation : 


ad-ipisc-or, ad-ipisc-i, ad-ep-tus sum, 
am-plect-or, am-plect-i, am-plex-us sum, 

So the compounds complector, circumplector. 
com-min-isc-or, com-min-isc-i, com-men-tus sum, 
experg-isc-or, ex-perg-isc-I1, ex-per-réc-tus sum, 


to get. 
to twine round, embrace. 


to think up, devise. 


to (right one’s self up,) 
awake. 


fung-or, fung-i, fiinc-tus sum, to discharge. 
fru-or (frugv-), fru-i, friic-tus sum, to enjoy. 
gradi-or, grad-i, gres-sus sum, to step. 
ag-gredi-or, ag-gred-i, ag-gres-sus sum, to attack. 
lab-or, lab-i, lap-sus sum, to glide. 
loqu-or, loqu-i, locii-tus sum, to speak. 
mori-or, mor-i, mor-tu-us sum, to die. 
nanc-isc-or, nanc-isc-I, nac-tus (nanc-tus) sum, fo get. 
nasc-or (gna-), nasc-i, na-tus sum, to be born. 


Fut. Part. nascitiirus. 


nit-or, nit-i, { ni-sus (nix-us) sum, | 
ni-sirus, J 
ob-liv-isc-or,  ob-liv-isc-i, _ ob-li-tus sum, 
pac-isc-or, pac-ise-1, pac-tus sum (pepigi), 
See pango (150). 
pati-or, pat-i, pas-sus sum, 
per-peti-or, per-pet-i, per-pes-sus sum, 
pro-fic-isc-or,  pro-fic-isc-i, _ pro-fec-tus sum, 
quer-or, quer-i, ques-tus sum, 
sequ-or, sequ-l, seci-tus sum, 
ulc-isc-or, ulc-ise-i, ul-tus sum, 


to stay one’s self on. 


to forget. 
to drive (a bargain). 


lo suffer. 
to endure to the end. 


to (get forward) set ort. 
to complain. 

to follow. 

to avenge. 
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fit-or, it-i, i-sus sum, to use. 
veh-or, veh-i, vec-tus sum, to (wagon) ride. 
vesc-or, vesc-1, = to feed. 


166. In the fourth conjugation : 


assenti-or, assenti-ri, assén-sus sum, to assent. 

com-peri-or, comperi-ri, — to find out. 
Occasionally for comperid, comperire, But experior, experiri, expertus 

sum, /o try, is regularly deponent. 


largi-or, largi-ri, largi-tus sum, to bestow. 
menti-or, menti-ri, menti-tus sum, to lie. 
méti-or, méti-ri, mén-sus sum, to measure. 
ordi-or, 6rdi-ri, or-sus sum, to begin. 
ori-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, to arise. 
parti-or, parti-ri, parti-tus sum, to share. 
poti-or, poti-ri, poti-tus sum, to get possession of. 
pini-or, puni-ri, plni-tus sum, lo punish. 
sorti-or, sorti-ri, sorti-tus sum, to cast lots. 
SEMI-DEPONENTS. 

167. 1. A few verbs form the Perfect forms only as deponents : 
aude-d, audé-re, au-sus sum, to dare. 
fid-6, fide-re, fi-sus sum, to trust. 
gaude-6, gaudé-re, gav-isus sum, to rqoice. 
sole-6, solé-re, sol-itus sum, to be wont. 


2, The reverse usage is found in : 


re-vert-or, re-vert-i, re-vert-I, to turn back. 

So also déverti, but without Pf. Part. Reversus is also used actively, but rever- 
sus sum for reverti is post-classic. 

See also assentior, ¢éc., 166. 


Nores.—1l. Some active verbs have a Perfect Participle passive with active mean- 
ing,as: cénatus, one who has dined, from cénare, fo dine ; pransus, having break- 
fasted, from pranded, I breakfast ; pdtus, drunken, from poto, J drink ; itiratus, 
having taken the oath, sworn, from itir6, I swear; conitiratus, a conspirator, from 
conitirG, J conspire. Many such are used purely as Adjectives: cOnsideratus, cir- 
cumspect, from eOnsiderd; cautus, wary, from caved, J beware. 

2. The Perfect Participle of many deponent Verbs has both active and passive mean. 
ing: adeptus (adipiscor), having acquired, or being acquired; comitatus (comitor, 
Taccompany); effatus (effor, Z speak out) ; expertus (experior, 7 try); exsecratus 
(exsecror, J curse); imitatus (imitor, Zcopy) ; meritus (mereor, I deserve) ; opi- 
natus, necopinatus (opinor, J think); pactus (paciscor, J contract); partitus 
(partior, 7 distribute) ; sortitus (sortior, Zcast lots); tueor, I protect ; tiltus, safe. 

For otherg, sée the list of deponents. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 


(168) 169. Irregular in the conjugation of the Present 
stem : 
1. ori-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, fo arise. 


The Pr. Indic. is usually formed according to the third conjuga- 
tion ; the Impf. Subjv. always orerer; but the Fut. Part. is oritirus. 
The compounds follow the same usage except adoriri, to rise up at, 
attack, which follows the fourth conjugation. 


2. i-re, to go. 
The stem is i, which, before a, 0, u, becomes e. 


PRIN. Parts : €6, ire, ivi, (ii), itum. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I go. I be going. 
Pres. So.—r. e-d, Pi.—i-mus, Se@.—ea-m, PL.—ea-mus, 
2. i-s, I-tis, €a-8, ea-tis, 
3. i-t, eu-nt. ea-t, ea-nt, 
Iupr. i-ba-m, J went. i-re-m, J were going. 
Fur. i-b-o, J shall go. 
Perr. _i-v-i (i-i), J have gone. i-v-eri-m (i-eri-m), 
Puurr. i-y-era-m (i-era-m), J had gone. i-v-isse-m (i-isse-m, i-sse-m), 


Fur. Pr. i-y-er-6 (i-er-d), I shall have gone. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Se. —2. i, go thou. i-td, thou shalt go. 
3. —— 1-t6, he shall go. 
Pu.—2. i-te, go ye. i-tote, ye shali go. 
3. —— eu-ntd, they shall go. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. i-re, Pres. ié-ns (G. eu-nt-{a), 
Fur. i-tir-um [esse]. Fur. i-tir-us, 
PrrF. i-y-isse (i-sse), 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
eu-nd-i, etc. i-tum, fo go. 


Remarxks.—1. Like the simple verb are inflected most of the com- 
pounds, except in the Perfect system, where i-i is the regular form (see 
131, 2). Vén-e5, Lam for sale, and per-ed, J perish, serve as passives to 
vén-dd, J sell, and per-dd, J destroy. Amb-id, I solicit, follows the 
fourth conjugation throughout. 
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2. The passive of the simple verb is found only in the impersonal 
forms itur, ibatur, itum est, iri (in combination with the Supine). But 
compounds with transitive force are conjugated regularly ; so, prae- 
ter-ed forms praeter-eor, -iris, -Itur, -imur, -imini, -euntur, thar, eéc., -itus 
sum, eram, ero, -euntor, -itor, -iri, -eundus. 


3. qui-re, to be able ; nequi-re, to be unable. 


170. (4) que-6, J am able, is found in the following forms, of which 
those in parenthesis are unclassical, occurring in early and late Latin 
and the poets ; Casar uses no form of qued. 

Pr. Inprc. que-6, (quis), (quit), quimus, (quitis), queunt. Pr. Suzsv. queam, 
queas, queat, queamus, queatis, queant. Impr. (quibam), (quirem). Fur. 
(quibs), Pr. quivi, efc.; quiverim, efc. Puurr. quiveram, efc.; quivissem, 
etc. Fur. Pr. quiver6, efc. Pr. Inr. quire, Pr. quivisse, Part. quiéns. 

(6) neque-3, J am unable, has the same forms, all of which seem to 
be classic excepting the Future Indicative, which is not cited. 


4. fer-re, to bear. 


171. The endings beginning with t, s, and r are added 
directly to the root (132). Some parts are supplied by tul- 
(tol-, tla-). 


Prin. Parts: fer6, ferre, tuli, latum, 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PrEs. I bear. I be bearing. 
Se.—tr. fer-6, Pui.—fer-i-mus, Se.—fera-m, P.L.—fera-mus, 

2. fer-s, fer-tis, fera-s, fera-tis, 

3. fer-t, fer-u-nt. fera-t, fera-nt, 
Imey.  feré-ba-m, I was bearing. fer-re-m, J were bearing. 
For. fera-m, J shall bear. 
Perr.  tul-i, I have borne. tul-eri-m, 
Puurr. tul-era-m, tul-isse-m. 
For. Pr. tul-er-6, 

IMPERATIVE. 

Se@.—z. fer, bear thou. fer-t6, thow shalt bear, 

eee fer-t0, he shall bear. 
Pu.—2. fer-te, bear ye. fer-tite, ye shall bear. 


fer-u-ntd, they shall bear, 


3. —— 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. fer-re. 'Przs. feré-ns, bearing. 
For. 1a-tir-um [esse]. Fur. 1a-tir-us. 
Pzrr. tul-isse. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
fere-nd-i, etc. 1&-tum, 1a-tf. 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I am borne. I be borne. 
Pars. So.—xz. fer-o-r, Pu.—feri-mur, Se¢.—fera-r, Pu.—ferd-mur, 
2. fer-ris, feri-mini, fera-ris, fera-mini, 
3. fer-tur, feru-ntur. fera-tur, fera-ntur. 
Iver. feré-ba-r, fer-re-r, 
For. fera-r. 
PERF. la-tus sum, la-tus sim, 
PLUPF. 1a-tus eram, la-tus essem, 
For. Pr. 1a-tus ero, 
IMPERATIVE. 
Se.—z2. fer-re, be thou borne.  fer-tor, thou shalt be borne. 
3. — fer-tor, he shall be borne. 
Pu.—2. feri-minf, be ye borne. — 
3. — feru-ntor, they shall be borne. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. _ fer-ri, to be borne. Perr. ]a-t-us, -a, -um, borne. 
For. la-tum iri, GERUNDIVE. 
Perr. 1a-tum esse, to have been borne. fere-nd-us. 
COMPOUNDS. 
af-fer-6, af-fer-re, at-tul-i, al-la-tum, to bear to. 
au-fer-5, au-fer-re, abs-tul-i, ab-la-tum, to bear away. 
c6n-fer-5, con-fer-re, con-tul-i, col-la-tum, to collect. 
dif-fer-5, dif-fer-re, dis-tul-i, di-la-tum, to put off. 
ef-fer-5, ef-fer-re, ex-tul-i, é-la-tum, to carry out. 
of-fer-5, of-fer-re, ob-tul-i, ob-la-tum, to offer. 


Remarxs.—1. The Pf. tuli was originally reduplicated te-tuli. Traces 


of this are seen in rettuli, 


2. Suf-fers, J undergo, has the Pf. sus-tin-ui, because sus-tul-I, sub-la- 


tam have been appropriated to toll-6, 


Pi ae eee 
oy 
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5. ede-re, ¢o eat. 


172. In certain forms the endings beginning with g, t, 
and r are added directly to the root (132) ; d before s (r) is 
dropped or assimilated (as ss) and before t becomes s. 

Pain. Parts: edo, edere (ésse), di, sum, 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. : 
T eat. TI be eating. 
Sa.—r. ed-6, PL.—edi-mus, Sa.—eda-m, P.L.—eda-mus, 
2. edi-s, 6-s, edi-tis, 6s-tis, eda-s, eda-tis, 
3. edi-t, 6-st, edu-nt, eda-t, eda-nt, 
Impr. edé-ba-m, J ate, ede-re-m, és-se-m, J were eating. 
For. eda-m. 
PERF, éd-i, éd-eri-m. 
PLurr. é-dera-m, éd-isse-m, 
Fur. Pr. 6d-er-6, 
IMPERATIVE. 
Sa. —2. ede, 6s, eat thou. edi-td, 5s-t5, thou shalt eat. 
3. —— edi-t5, és-te, he shall eat. 
PuL.—2. edi-te, ds-te, eat ye. edi-tote, és-tite, ye shall eat. 
3. — edu-nté, they shall eat. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ede-re, és-se, to eat. Pres. (ed6-ns), 
Four. 6s-fir-um esse, For.  68-tr-us. 
Perr. 6d-isse, 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
ede-nd-I, etc. és-um, s-f, 
PASSIVE. 


In the passive voice the only peculiarities are as follows: Pr. Indic. 
Sing. Third, editur and éstur. Impf. Subjv. Sing. Third, ederétur and 
éssétur. The Pf. Part. is ésus and the Gerundive edendus., 


6. fie-ri, to become. 


173. Fi-5 is conjugated in the Present, Imperfect, and Future, 
according to the fourth conjugation, but in the Subjunctive Imperfect 
and in the Infinitive the stem is increased by e; thus, fi-e-rem, J were 
becoming ; fi-e-ri, to become. In these forms the i is short, but else- 
where it is long even before another vowel. 
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The Infinitive ends in -ri, and the whole Verb in the Present-stem 
is treated as the Passive to facid, J make. The rest of the Passive is 
formed regularly from facio. 


Prin. Parts: fid, fieri, factus sum, 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


Pres. faci-6, I make. INDIc. fi-6, 7 am made, I become. 
fi-s, fi-t (fi-mus, fi-tis), fi-u-nt. 


Impr. faci-é-bam, J made. fi-é-ba-m, J was made, I became. 
Fur.  faci-am, J shall make. fi-a-m, J shall be made (become). 
Perr.  féci, fac-tus sum. 

Puurr. f6c-era-m. fac-tus eram, 

Fur. Pr. féc-er-0, fac-tus ero. 

SUBJYV. fi-a-m, fi-a-s, fi-a-t, etc. 
etc. fi-e-re-m, fi-e-ré-s, etc. 
INFINITIVE. 


PREs. fie-ri, 


IMPERATIVE. Perr.  fac-tum esse, to have become. 
(fi), (fi-td), For. fu-tur-um esse or fore. 
(fi-te). For. Pr. fac-tum fore. 


Remark.—The compounds of facid with Prepositions change the a 
of the stem intoi, and form the Passive in classical Latin regularly 
from the same stem: perficid, J achieve, Pass. perficior; interficia, 
Pass. interficior, J am destroyed. When compounded with words other 
than prepositions, facié retains its a, and uses fi0 as its Passive : 


patefacid, 7/ay open, Pass. patefid; calefacid, Z warm, Pass. calefid, 
For the accent, see 15, 2, R. 2. 
174. 7. vel-le, to be willing. 


nolle, to be unwilling ; malle, to be willing rather. 


Prin. Parts: volo, velle, volui; n6ld, ndlle, nolui; malo, malle, maluf, 


INDICATIVE. 

PRES. vol6, nolo, malo, 
vis, non vis, mavis, 
vult, non vult, mavult, 
volumus, nolumus, malumus, 
vultis, non vultis, mavultis, 
volunt. nolunt. malunt. 

Impr. volébam, nolébam, malébam, 

Fur. volam, nolam, malam, 


volés, etc. nolés, etc. malés, etc. 


y 
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PERF. volui, nolui, malui, etc. 
PLUPF. volueram, nolueram, malueram, étc. 
Fur. Pr. voluerd, noluer6, maluer6, ec. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PREs. velim, nodlim, malim, 
velis, nOlis, malis, 
velit, nolit, malit, 
velimus, nolimus, malimus, 
velitis, nolitis, malitis, 
velint. nolint. malint. 
Iver. vellem, nollem, mallem, 
PERF. voluerim, noluerim, maluerim, etc 
PLUPF. voluissem, noluissem, maluissem, efc. 
IMPV. [fac velis], Se. —ndli, ndlits. 
PL.—nilite, ndlitdte, ndlunts, 
INF. Pr.  velle, ndlle, malle, 
Pr. voluisse, noluisse, méaluisse, 
PART. voléns, noléns, 
175. DEPECTIVE VERBS. 
1. 416, [ say aye. 
INDIC. Pres. SG.—1. aid, 2. ais, 3. ait, PL.—3. diunt. 
Iuer. aiébam, etc. 
PERF. Saat, 
SUBJV. Pres. S¢.— 2. aids, 3. aiat, 3. aiant, 
PART. 4iéns (as adj.), affirmative. IMPY. al. 
2. inquam, J say, guoth J. 
INDIC. Prus. SG.—r. inquam, 2. inquis, 3. inquit. 
Pui.—1r. inquimus, 2. inquitis, 3. inquiunt. 
Iuer, Se.— 3. inquidbat. 
Fur. Se@.— 2. inquiés, 3. inquiet. 
Perr. Sc.—t. inquii, 2. inquisti, 3. inquit. 


IMPY. inque, inquitd. 
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3. fa-ri, to speak. 


INDIC. Pres. fatur. Fur. fabor, fabitur. Perr. fatus sum, etc. IMPV. fare. 
PART. Pres. fans, fantis, fanti, fantem. GER. fandi, fandd. sup. fati- 


4. havé-re (avé-re), salvé-re. 


IMPY. havé, salvé, salvébis, haz! thou / 
havéto, salvéto. 
havéte, salvéte, hail ye! 
INF. havére, salvére. 


Corresponding to these are the forms of valére, viz.: valé, valéte, 
valére, farewell. 


5. coepi, memini, Odi, novi. 


In use only in the Perfect-stem are coepi, J have begun, which serves 
as a Perfect to incipid, and memini, J remember, di, J hate, novi (from 
ndscd, see 131, 3, 157, d), I know, am aware, cdnsuévi (from consuéscd), LF 
am wont, which have the force of Presents. 


a. INDIC. coepi, I have begun. SUBJV. coeperim. 
coeperam, coepissem, 
coeperd. INF. coepisse, to have begun. 


Passive forms coeptus sum, efc., occur with the same meaning in 
combination with a Passive Infinitive. See 428, r. 3. 


b. INDIC. memini, I remember. SUBJV. meminerim. 
memineram, meminissem. 
meminero, INF. meminisse, to remember. 
IMPY. Se.—mementé, PL.—mementite. 
c. INDIC. 6di, I hate. SUBJY. Oderim, 
dderam, ddissem, 
dders, INF. Gdisse, to hate. 


FUT. PART. Ostirus. 


Notr.—For the Passive the phrase odid esse is used. 


d. INDIC. novi. SUBJV. noverim (ndrim), 
noveram (noram), novissem (ndssem), 
noverd (nérd), INF. novisse (ndsse), fo know. 


6. cedo, quaeso, 
Other defective forms are : 


Se.—cedo, give! (old Impy.) Pu.—cette, 
INDIC. Pres. quaesd, please (i. e,, I seek, beg), quaesumus. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 


176. By the formation of words is meant the way in which 
stems are made of roots, new stems of old, and in which 
words are compounded. 


177. All roots of the Latin language are probably mono- 
syllabic. They can be ascertained only by scientific analysis. 
The difference between Root and Stem has been set forth in 25, nn. 


Sometimes the Stem is the same as the Root ; so especially in the Root 
Verbs (132). But it is usually different. 


178. Words are either simple or compound. 

A simple word is one that is formed from a single root : 
sol, sun ; stare, stand, stay. 

A compound word is one that is made up of two or more 
roots : sdl-stiti-um, swn-staying, solstice. 


A.—Simple Words. 


179. Simple words are partly primitive, partly derivative 
or secondary. 


1. Primitive words come from the root, and as this usually appears 
in the simplest form of the verb-stem, primitive words are called 
verbals . scrib-a (scribd, J write), scribe. 

2. Derivative words are formed from a noun-stem ; hence called 
denominatives : vetus-tas, age, from vetes- (N. vetus), old. 


180. Substantives are generally formed by means of a suwf- 
fic. A suffix is an addition to astem, and serves to define its 
meaning or show its relations. So from the verbal stem serib- 
(seribs, J write) comes scrip-tor, writ-er ; scrip-tid(n), writ-ing. 

Suffixes are either primary or secondary. A primary suffix is one 
added toa root (or verb stem) to form primitive words. A secondary 


suffix is one used in the formation of derivative words. Thus, -tor in 
sorip-tor is a primary suffix ; -tas in vetus-tas is secondary. 


181, FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


The suffixes, as applied to various roots, have often special func- 
tions, and form words of definite meaning. The most important are 


as follows : 
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i. Agency is indicated by 

-tor, -tric (N. tor, trix) : ama-tor, lover ; vic-trix, conqueress ; 
-6n (N. 6, G. Snis) : com-bib-d ( fellow-drinker), boon companion ; 
-0, -a (N. -us, -a): serv-os, slave ; scrib-a, scribe, occasionally ; 
-6no, -Ona (N. dnu-s, -dna): col-dnu-s, setiler ; 

-(4)€ (N. es, G. itis): mil-es, soldver, and a few others. 


2. Action, Activity, and Hvent are indicated by 

a. -tu (N. tu-s, su-s, G. -tis): ad-ven-tus, arrival ; 

-tri-na (N. trina): doc-trina, instruction ; 

-in-a (N. ina): rap-ina, rapine ; 

-men (N. men, G. min-is): ag-men, train ; 

-mento (N. mentum): tor-mentu-m, tortwre ; 

-é-la (ella) : loqu-éla, speech ; quer-éla, complaint ; 

-cinio (N. -u-m): latré-ciniu-m, highway robbery ; 

-MO6nio, -mMOnia : queri-monia, complaint; tésti-moniu-m, fes?t- 
mony. 

* 6. Abstracts. Masculine: -@s (N. -or, G. -dr-is): ang-or, anguish. 
Feminine: -0n (N. d6, go, G. in-is): ima-g6, «mage; cup-i-dd, desire ; 
-ia : audac-ia, boldness ; 

-ion (N. id): leg-id, legion ; 

-tia: avari-tia, avarice ; collateral are some with Nom. in -&és, as 
diri-tiés, hardness ; 

-tion (N. tid, sid): amb-i-tid, ambition ; cin-fi-sid, confusion ; 

-tat (N. tas): aequali-tas, equality ; 

-tura: pic-tira, painting ; 

-tub- (N. tis, sus): iuven-tis, youth ; 

-tu (-swu) (N. tu-s, su-s): sén-sus, perception ; 

-tudon (N. tid-d, G. -inis): aegri-tiidd, sickness of heart. 

Neuter : -ééo (N. tiu-m): servi-tiu-m, bondage. 

3. An Artisan or Tradesman is indicated by 

-ario (N. ariu-s): argent-ariu-s, money changer. 

4. The Trade is indicated by 

-aria : argent-aria, silver mine, bank. 

5. The Locality of the work (or trade) is indicated by 

-ario (N. ariu-m) ; sémin-adrium, seed-plot ; 

-6nio (N. dniu-m); full-dniu-m, fuller’s shop ; 

-ina : offic-ina, workshop ; 

-cro, ~culo (N. -cru-m, -culu-m) : lava-cru-m, bath ; 

-trino, -trina (N. trina, trinu-m): si-trina, shoemaker’s shop; 

pis-trinu-m, ml. 

6. Instrument and Means are indicated by 
-bro, -bra (N. bra, bru-m) : li-bra, balance ; cri-brum, sieve ; 
-ero, -culo (N. cru-m, culu-m) ; ba-culu-m, walking stick ; 
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> -lo, -la (N. -la, -lu-m): pi-la, pillar ; té-lu-m, weapon ; 
-ulo, -ula (N. ulu-s, ula, ulu-m): cap-ulu-s, handle ; rég-ula, rule ; 
ting-ulu-m, girdle ; 
-mento (N. mentu-m) ; al-i-mentu-m, nowrishment ; 
-tro, -tra (N. tra, tru-m): fenes-tra, window ; araé-tru-m, plow. 


7. Relationship is indicated by 

-ter (N. ter, G. tr-is): pa-ter, father ; ma-ter, mother. 
8. Condition or Relation by 

-ina : discipl-ina, discipline ; medic-Ina, medicine. 

g. Function is indicated by 

-tura (sura) : cul-tira, cultivation. 

10. Office is indicated by 


-atu (N. atus, G. atiis): consul-atus, consulship ; 
-tura (-sura) : dicta-tira, dictatorship. 


11. Dense Growths are indicated by 

-éto (N. étu-m): murt-étu-m, myrtle grove ; 

-to (N. tu-m): virgul-tu-m, brushwood. 

12. Diminutives are indicated by 

-lo, -la (N. lu-s, efc.), before which a liquid is assimilated : (ager), 
agel-lu-s, little field ; (cordn-a), cordl-la, chaplet ; 

-olo, -ulo : olo after e, i, v, otherwise -ulo (N. olu-s, ola, ulu-s, ula) ; 
(alve-us), alve-olu-s, /vttle hollow ; (fili-a), fili-ola, lilile daughter ; 

-culo, -cula (N. culu-s, etc.), after e, i, u, and consonant stems: 
(spés), spé-cula, slight hope; (versu-s), versi-culu-s, versicle ; (homé, 
homin-), komun-culu-s, manikin ; (cor, cord-), cor-culu-m, dear heart. 


182. FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES. 


The significance of the most important adjective suffixes, which are 
often identical with the substantive suffixes, are as follows : 

1. Action is indicated by 

-bundo, -bunda : cuncta-bundu-s, lingering ; 

-ulo, -ula (repeated action): eréd-ulu-s, quick to believe ; 

-bili (passive action) : ama-bili-s, /ovable. 

2. Capacity and Inclination are indicated by 

-cundo, -cunda : fa-cundu-s, of ready speech. 

-tli (passive capacity) : ag-ili-s, movable ; doc-ili-s, teachable. 

The Capacity and Resulting Condition by 

-tili : duc-tili-s, ductile ; fic-tili-s, capable of being moulded, of clay. 

3. Tendency is indicated by 

~ict (N. ax): aud-ax, bold ; rap-ax, greedy. 

q 
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4. Likeness and Composition or Material are indicated by 
-dceo, -&cea: arundin-aceu-s, reedy ; crét-iceu-s, chalky ; 
-icio, -icia : later-iciu-s, made of brick ; 

-NO, -nNa : acer-nu-s, of maple ; 

-N€0, -nea : ae-neu-s, brazen. 


5. Belonging to is indicated by 

-io, -ia: imperatir-iu-s, belonging to a general ; 

-icio, -icia : aedil-iciu-s, belonging to an edile ; 

-ano, -ana: him-anu-s, human ; urb-anu-s, urbane, city. 


6. Appurtenance and Medium are indicated by 
-tico, -tica: aqua-ticu-s, aquatic ; 
-tili : aqua-tili-s, aquatic ; plima-tili-s (embroidered) like feathers. 


7. Origin is indicated by. 
-io, -ia: Cornél-ia (léx), Corinth-iu-s ; 
-ano, -anda, -ino, -ina: Rom-anu-s, Lat-inu-s. 


8. Time is indicated by 

-tino, -tina: cras-tinu-s, of to-morrow ; 
-terno, -terna: hes-ternu-s, of yesterday ; 
“UNO, -UrnNa : noct-urnu-s, by night ; 
-tino, -tina: mati-tinu-s, of early morning. 


g. Locality, where, whence, is indicated by 

-~ia: Galli-a, Gaul ; 

-tino: intes-tinu-s, inner, intestine ; 

-énsi : circ-énsi-s, from the circus ; Sicili-énsi-s, Sictlean. 


10. Huliness is indicated by 
-0s80, -Osa: anim-isu-s, full of spirit ; verb-dsu-s, wordy ; 
-lento, -lenta : sanguin-o-lentu-s, bloody. 


11. Descent and Lelationship are indicated in Latin mainly by 
Greek adjectives, made by the addition of Greek suffixes to proper 
names (Patronymics). These suffixes are 

M. -idés (G. idae), I. -is (G. idis), from Nominatives in us, or, ds, 
and s preceded by a consonant : (Tantalus) Tantal-idés, son of Tantalus ; 
Tantal-is, daughter of Tantalus ; (Pelops) Pelopidés. 

M. -tdés (G. idae), F. -éis (G. aidis), from Nominatives in -eus: 
(Théseus) Thés-idés, Théséis. 

M. -adés (G. adae), F. -éis (G. éidis), from Nominatives in as (G. 
ae) and -és (G. ae): (Aenéas) Aene-adés, 

M. -iadés (G. iadae), F. -ias (G. iadis), from Nominatives in ius, 
63, On, 0: (Laertés) Laert-iadés, 

¥. -ané, from Nominatives in -us and -eus: (Neptiinus) Neptin-ing, 

F, -idné, from Nominatives in ius: (Acrisius) Acrisidnd. 


eas 
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12. Diminutive adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as 
diminutive substantives (181, 12) : albus, white, albu-lus, whitish ; miser, 
wretched, mis-ellus, poor (little) ; acer, sharp, acri-culu-s, somewhat sharp. 


183. SUBSTANTIVES WITHOUT SUFFIXES. 
CRoot Substantives.) 


A few substantives are formed from roots without a suffix : 

1. With weak root: due-s (dux), leader, from root due, lead ; neo-s 
(nex), killing, from root nee, kill. 

2. With strong root: lte-s (lfix), Wight, from root lic, light ; rég-s 
(réx), kung, from root rég, rude. 

3. With reduplication : car-cer, jac/; mar-mor, marble; mur-mur, 
murmur. 


(184-9) 190, FORMATION OF VERBS. 


1. Primitives are confined to the Third Conjugation, to some forms 
of the Irregular verbs, and to some Inchoatives. ‘The various stem- 
formations are shown in 133. 

2. Derivatives comprise the verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth 
Conjugations, and some verbs of the Third Conjugation. They are 
all (except the Inchoatives and the Meditatives) formed in the same 
way, but certain classes of these verbs have obtained special names 
according to their various meanings : 


The Causatives. The Frequentatives, 
The Desideratives. The Jnchoatives. 
The Meditatives. 


191. A. Verbdlia (derived from verb-stems) : 


1. Frequentatives or Intensives, denoting repeated or intense 
action. These verbs end in -tare (sare), -itdre, -titare (-sitare), and 
follow the supine stem (perfect passive form). 

(a) cantare, sing ; compare cand (cantum): cursare, run to and fro; 
compare currd (cursum): dormitare, be sleepy ; compare dormid (dormi- 
tum): pulsare, beat ; compare pellé (pulsum), 

(6) agitare (ago), ndscitare (ndscé). 

(c) cantitare (cantare), cursitare (cursare), 

2. Inchoatives indicate entrance upon an action. For their for- 
mation see 138, V. 

3. Desideratives denote desire or tendency. They are formed 
by means of the suffix -turid (-surid): ésurire (for ed-t), to be sharp-set 
for eating, hungry ; 6m-p-turire, to be all agog for buying. 
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4. Causatives signify the effecting of the condition indicated by 
their original verb. They are found mainly in the Second Conjugation, 
and show usually a change in the stem-vowel. 

Change: cadere, fall, and caedere, fell; liquere, melé (intr.), and 
liquére, meli (trans.) ; necare, /w//, and nocére, be death to. 

No change: fugere, flee, and fugare, put to flight; iacere, throw, and 
iacére, (ie) thrown ; pendere, (hang) weigh, and pendére, hang (intr.). 

5. Meditatives : (verbs that look forward to an action). These 
ergl in -essere: arcessere, to swmmon ; capessere, to catch at ; facessere, 
to do eagerly ; incessere, to enter ; lacessere, to irritate (186, 3, 0). 


192. B. Denominatives (derived from noun-stems) : 

1. These are most commonly found in the First Conjugation, even 
though the stem-vowel of the noun isi or u, 

(a) acerva-re, heap up (from acervo-s); cordna-re, wreathe (corona) ; 
leva-re, lighten (levi-s); nOmina-re, name (ndmen, nomin-is), 

The Deponents signify condition, employment : ancilla-ri, be maid 
(ancilla) ; aqua-ri, be a drawer of water (aqua); fura-ri, thieve (fir). 

(b) albé-re, be white (albu-s) ; fldré-re, be in bloom (flés, floris) ; frondé-re, 
be in leaf (frons, frondi-s) ; liicé-re, be light (ix, lic-is), 

(c) argue-re (be bright, sharp), prove ; laede-re, hurt ; metue-re, be in 
fear (metu-s). 

(d) ciist6di-re, guard (cists, ciistdd-is); fini-re, end (fini-s); léni-re, 
soften (léni-s) ; vesti-re, clothe (vesti-s). 

2. Noteworthy are the Diminutives formed by the suffix -illare: 
st-illare, drop (st-illa); scint-illare, sparkle (scint-illa), Similar in func- 
tion but of different formation are pullu-lare, sprout (pul-lus) ; fodic-are, 
punch (fodere, dig); albicare, whiten (albu-s), 


B.—Compound Words. 


193. 1. By composition words are so put together that a 
new word is made with a signification of its own. The 
second word is regularly the fundamental word, the first 
the modifier. 


2. Composition is either proper or improper. 


Noun. 


194, In Composition ImproprR there are either traces of con- 
struction or the first part is still inflected : 6-ndrmis = ex norma, owt of 
all rule ; légis-lator, lawgiver ; Senatis-cdnsultum, decree of the Senate, 

Many of these compounds have gradually become inflectional : déli- 
rus (dé-lira), crazy from fear; dgregius (6-grege), distinguished (from 
the crowd) ; procdnsul (for pro cdnsule); trium-vir (from trium virum), ¢éc. 
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195, Composition Proper.—r1. The first part of the compound may 
be a particle, as ne-far-iu-s, nefarious; vé-sanu-s, mad, out of one’s 
sound senses: or a substantive. 

If it is a substantive— 


(a) The stems in -a, -o, -u regularly weaken these vowels into -i 
before the consonants of the second part, which i may vanish : causi- 
dicus, pleader, lawyer (causa); signi-fer, standard-bearer (signu-m); 
corni-ger, /iorn-wearer (corn); man-ceps (manu- and cap-), one who takes 
im hand, contractor. The i-stems retain i or drop it : igni-vomu-s, fire- 
vomiting (igni-s); nau-fragu-s, shipwrecked (navi-s). 

(6) Vowel-stems drop their vowel before the vowel of the second 
part : magn-animu-s, great-souled ; tn-animu-s, of one mind. 

(c) Consonant-stems either drop their consonants or addi: homi- 
cid-a, manslayer (homin-); lapi-cid-a, stone-cwtter (lapid-); matr-i-cid-a, 
mother-murderer, matricide. 


2. The second part of the composition is a substantive : tri-enn-iu-m, 
space of three years (annuus) ; miseri-cor-s, tender-hearted (cor), 

When the second part ends in a vowel, it adapts itself, if an adjec- 
tive, to changes of gender, as flavi-comus, yellow-haired (coma, hair), 
but more often this final vowel becomes i and the adjective follows the 
third declension : ab-nérmi-s, abnormal (norma, norm). 

When the second part ends in a consonant, the last term usually 
undergoes no change: bi-dén-s, two-pronged; simplex (sim-plec-s), sumple. 


Signification of Nouns. 


196, Compound substantives and adjectives are divided according 
to their signification into two main classes : Determinative and Pos- 
sessive. 

In Determinative compounds one of the terms is subordinate to the 
other. They fall into two classes: Attributive or Appositional, and 
Dependent, 


197. 1. Attributive compounds. The first part is the attribute of 
the second. 

The first word is, (1) a substantive : ali-pés, wing-foot(ed) ; (2) an ad- 
jective : magn-animus, great-hearted ; lati-fundium, large estate ; (3) a 
numeral: bi-enni-um (7. ¢., spatium), space of two years. 


2. Dependent compounds. In these the second word is simply limited 
by the other, its signification not being altered. 

(a) The first word is: (1) an adjective: merI-diés (from medi-dis = 
medio did), mid-day ; (2) an adverb : bene-ficus (well-doing), beneficent ; 
male-ficus, evil-doing ; (3) a numeral: ter-geminus, triple ; (4) a par- 
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ticle: dis-sonus, harsh-sownding ; per-magnus, very large ; in-dignus, 
unworthy ; (5) a verb-stem: horri-ficus, horrible (horror-stirring). 

(6) The first word gives a case relation, such as (1) the Accusative : 
armi-ger — arma geréns, armor-bearer ; agri-cola = agrum coléns (/and- 
tiller), husbandman ; (2) the Genitive : s6l-stitium = sdlis statid (swn- 
staying), solstice ; (3) the Locative : aliéni-gena (born elsewhere), alien ; 
(4) the instrumental : tibi-cen = tibia canéns, flwte-player. 


198, Possessive Compounds are adjectival only, and are so called 
because they imply the existence of a Subject possessing the quality 
indicated. 

The first term is, (1) a substantive: angui-manus, (having a) snake- 
hand (elephant): (2) an adjective: flavi-comus, (having) yellow hair ; 
(3) a numeral : bi-fréns, (having) two front(s); (4) a particle: dis-cors, 
discordant ; in-ers, inactive. 


Verb. 


199, In Composition Improper the verb is joined toa verb, 
substantive, or adverb. In Composition Proper the verb is 
combined with a preposition. 


200. 1. Composition Improper.—(a) Verb with verb: This only 
takes place when the second part of the compound is facid or fid (178, 
r.). The first part of the compound is regularly an intransitive of the 
second conjugation : cale-facid, cale-fid, warm, am warmed. 

(6) Verb with substantive: anim-advertd = animum advertd, take 
notice; manii-mittd, set free ; isii-capid, acquire by use. 

(c) Verb with adverb: bene-dicd, bless ; male-dicd, curse ; mald, ndld 
(for mage (magis) vol6, ne- vol6), satis-facid, satisfy. 


2. Composition PRopeR.—The verb combines with separable or in- 
separable prepositions. Compare 413, r. 3. 

(a) With inseparable prepositions : amb-id, go about ; am-plector, en- 
fold ; an-héld, draw deep breath, pant ; dis-currd, run apart; dir-imd, 
153 ; por-tendd, hold forth, portend ; red-d6, give back ; re-solv6, resolve ; 
s6-iungo, separate. 

(0) With separable prepositions: ab-ed, go away ; ad-ed, come up; 
ante-curr6, run in advance ; com-pdnd, put together ; dé-currd, run down, 
finish a course; ex-cédd, overstep ; in-clidd, shut in; ob-dticd, draw 
over ; per-agrd, wander through ; post-habed, keep in the background ; 
prae-dicd, foretell; praeter-ed, pass by; prdd-ed, go forth ; prae-vided, 
foresee ; sub-icid, put wnder; subter-fugid, flee from under; super-sum, 
remain over ; trans-gredior, pass beyond. 


SYNTAX. 


201. Synrax treats of the formation and combination 
of sentences. 

A sentence is the expression of a thought (sententia) ip 
words. 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound. 

A simple sentence is one in which the necessary parte 
occur but once. 

The necessary parts of the sentence are the subject and 
the predicate. 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject. 

The subject is that of which the predicate is said. 


Lina fulget, the moon shines. 
Lina is the sulyject ; fulget, the predicate. 


Remarxs.—1. The Interjection (16, r. 1) and the Vocative case (28, 
5) do not properly belong to the sentence, and therefore do not enter 
as elements into Syntax, except that the Vocative is subject to the 


laws of Concord. 
2. The Vocative differs from the Nominative in form in the second 


declension only, and even there the Nominative is sometimes used 
instead, especially in poetry and solemn prose. 


Almae filius Maiae, H., O., 1. 2, 43; son of mild Maia! 
Audi ti, populus Albanus, L., 1. 24, 7; hear thou, people of Alba! 


0 is prefixed to give emphasis to the address : 


0 formése puer, nimium né créde colori, V., Hc. 2,17; O shapely boy ! 
trust not complexion all too much. 
SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


202. The most simple form of the sentence is the finite 
verb : suem, / am ; docé-s, thou teachest ; seribi-t, he writes. 
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203. Sussxct.—The subject of the finite verb is in the 
Nominative Case. 
The use of the Nom. in Latin is the same as in English. 


RemarkK,—The subj. of the Infinitive is in the Accusative (348, 2). 


204, The subject may be a substantive or a pronoun, or 
some other word, phrase, or clause used as a substantive : 


Deus mundum gubernat, Gop steers the universe. 

Ego régés éiéci, [C.] ad Her., tv. 53, 66 ; I drove out kings. 

Sapiéns rés adversas non timet, THE SAGE does not fear adversity. 

Victi in servitiitem rediguntur, THE VANQUISHED are reduced to slavery. 

Contendisse decorum est, Ov., J/., 1x. 6; TO HAVE STRUGGLED 7s honor- 
able. 


Remarxs.—1. Masculine and feminine adjectives, and participles, 
are often used as substantives : pauperés, the poor ; divités, the rich. 

This is very rare in the Nom. Sing., where the substantive should be 
expressed : vir pauper, @ poor man ; mulier peregrina, a foreign woman. 
So regularly, if a proper name is added : Plat, doctissimus hom6, the 
learned Plato. 

2. Neuter adjectives and participles are freely employed as substan- 
tives in both numbers: medium, the midst; extrémum, the end; futi- 
rum, the futwre; bonum, good ; bona, blessings, possessions ; malum, 
evil ; mala, misfortunes. 

3. Adjectives of the Second Declension are sometimes used as neuter 
substantives in the Gen., after words of quantity or pronouns: aliquid 
boni, something good ; nihil mali, nothing bad. 

4, Instead of the neuter adjective, the word rés, thing, is frequently 
used, especially in forms which are identical for different genders, and 
consequently ambiguous ; so bonarum rérum, of blessings, rather than 
bondrum (masc. and neut.). 

5. In Latin the Pl. of abstract substantives occurs more frequently 
than in English; adventis imperatorum, the arrival(s) of the generals 
(because there were several generals, or because they arrived at different 
times). Abstract substantives often become concrete in the plural : 
fortitidinés, gallant actions ; formidinés, bugbears ; irae, quarrels. 


205. PREDICATE AND CopuLa.—When the predicate is not 
in the form of a verb, the so-called copula (i. e. coupler) is 
generally employed, in order to couple the predicate with 
the subject. The chief copula is the verb sum, J am. 

Fortiina caeca est, C., Lael. 15, 54; fortune ts blind, 


Usus magister est optimus, ©., Rab. Post., 4, 9; praotice is the best 
teacher. 


wT. 
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Nore.—Strictly speaking, the copula is itself a predicate, as is shown by the trans- 
lation when it stands alone or with an adverb: est Deus, there is a God, God exists ; 
récté semper erunt rés, things will always be (go on) well; sic vita hominum 
est, C., Rosc. Am., 30, 84; such is human life ; ‘ So runs the world away.” 


206. Other copulative verbs are : vidéri, to seem ; nasci, 
to be born ; fieri, to become ; évadere, to turn out ; ecreari, to 
be created ; déligi, to be chosen ; putari, to be thought ; habéri, 
to be held ; dici, to be said ; appellari, to be called ; nominari, 
to be named. Hence the rule: 

Verbs of seeming, becoming, with the passive of verbs of 
making, choosing, showing, thinking, and calling, take two 
Nominatives, one of the subject, one of the predicate : 

Ném6 nascitur dives, Sun., H.M., 20, 13 ; no one is born rich. 

Aristidés ifistus appellatur, Of. Nup., ill. 1, 4; Aristides vs called just. 

Thicydidés numquam est numeratus orator, C., O., 9, 31 ; Thucydides 
has never been accounted an orator. 


RemArKS.—1. All copulative verbs retain the Nom. with the Inf. 
after auxiliary verbs (423). 

Beatus esse sine virtiite ném6 potest, C., V.D., 1. 18, 48 ; no one can 
be happy without virtue. 

2. On the Double Acc. after Active Verbs, see 340. 


207. Suspsect Omitrep.—The personal pronoun is not 
expressed in classical prose, unless it is emphatic, as, for 
example, in contrasts, or when the subject changes : 


Amamus parentés, We love (owr) parents. 
Ego régés Giéci, vos tyrannds intrddicitis, [C.] ad Her., 1v. 53, 66; I 
drove out kings, ye are bringing in tyrants. 


208. ImppRsonaL VeERBS.—Impersonal Verbs are verbs 
in which the person is not expressed. Chief of these are : 


1. Verbs pertaining to the state of the weather : tonat, o/ thunders, 
the thunder thunders, or rather, the Thunderer thunders ; fulget, at 
lightens ; pluit, 1t rains ; ningit, 1 snows, etc. 

Nocte pluit tota, V., (Port. Lat. Miy., rv. 155, B.) ; all night at (he, 
Jupiter) rains. 

2. The passive of intransitive verbs is often used impersonally ; so 
regularly of verbs which in the active are construed with the Dat. (217) : 
vivitur, people live; curritur, there is a running ; pignatur, there ts a 
battle ; mihi invidétur, Jam envied. The subject is contained in the 
verb itself : pignatur = pigna pignatur, a battle is (being) fought. 
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209. CopuLa OmiTTED.—Est or sunt is often omitted in 
proverbs, in short statements and questions, and in tenses 
compounded with participles : 

Summum iis summa iniiria, C., Off., 1. 10,33 ; the height of right (is) 
the height of wrong. 

Némo malus félix, Juv., iv. 8; no bad man (is) happy. 

So also esse, with participles and the like : 


Caesar statuit exspectandam classem, Cazs., B.G., 11. 14, 1 ; Caesar 
resolved that the fleet must be waited for. 


CONCORD. 


210. THE THREE Concorps.—There are three great 
concords in Latin : 


1. The agreement of the predicate with the subject (211). 

2. The agreement of attributive or appositive with the substantive 
(285, 321). 

3. The agreement of the relative with antecedent (614). 


211. Agreement of the Predicate with the Subject. 
in number and 
person. 

in number, 
The adjective predicate agrees with its subject { gender, and 

case. 

The substantive predicate agrees with its subject in case. 

Substantiva mobilia (21, 2) are treated as adjectives, and follow the 
number and gender of the subject; as C., Or., 1. 4, 18 (821). 

Ego (207) régés disci, vos tyrannds intrddicitis, [C.] ad Her., iv. 53, 
66 ; I drove out kings, ye are bringing in tyrants. 

Vérae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, C., Lael., 9, 32; true friendships 
are abiding. 

Dos est decem talenta, Trr., And., 950; the dowry is ten talents. 

Remarks.—1. The violation of the rules of agreement is due chiefly 
to one of two causes ; evther the natural relation is preferred to the 
artificial (construction according to the sense), or the nearer is preferred 
to the more remote. Hence the following 


Exceptions.—(@) Substantives of multitude often take the .predi- 


cate in the Plural : pars, part ; vis (power), quantity ; multitids, crowd ; 
organized bodies more rarely. 


Pars maior recbperant sés8, L., xxxiv. 47, 6; the greater part had rex 
tured. 


Omnis multitidd abeunt, L., xxiv. 3, 15 ; all the crowd depart, 


The verbal predicate agrees with its subject 


ae 
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(b) The adjective predicate often follows the natural gender of the 
subject ; so especially with milia, 

Capita conitiratidnis virgis caesi sunt, L., x. 1,3; the heads of the 
conspiracy were flogged. 

Samnitium caesi tria milia, Cf. L., x. 34, 3 ; of the Sammnites (there) 
were slain three thousand. 

The passive verb often agrees in gender with the predicate : Non 
omuis error stultitia dicenda est, C., Div., 11. 43, 90 ; not every false step 
ts to be called folly. 

(c) The copula often agrees with the number of the predicate (‘‘ the 
wages of sin 7s death”) : 

Amantium irae (204, pr. 5) amoris integratid est, Tur., And., 555 ; 
lovers’ quarrels are love's renewal. 

2. A superlative adjective defined by a Partitive Gen. follows the 
gender of the subj. when it precedes : 

Indus, qui est omnium fliminum maximus, C., V.D., 1. 52, 180; the 
Indus, which is the greatest of all rivers. 

(8) 4, The neuter adjective is often used as the substantive predicate 
of a masculine or feminine subject : 

Triste lupus stabulis, V., He., 3, 80; the wolf is a baleful thing to 
the folds. 

Varium et miitabile semper fémina, V., A., Iv. 569 ; ‘‘a thing of moods 
and fancies” is woman ever. 

5. The demonstrative pronoun is commonly attracted into the gen- 
der of the predicate : 

Ea non media sed niilla via est, L., xxx11., 21, 33; that isnot a middle 
course, but no course at all. 

But in negative sentences, and when the pronoun is the predicate, 
there is no change. So in definitions : 

Quid aut quale est Deus? Cf. C., V.D., 1. 22, 60; what or what man- 
ner of thing ts God ? 

6. The adjective predicate sometimes agrees with a substantive in 
apposition to the subject. So especially when the appositive is oppidum, 
civitas, and the like : 

Corioli oppidum captum est, L., 11. 33, 9; Cortoli-town was taken. 


Forms of the Verbal Predicate. 
VOICES OF THE VERB. 
912. There are two voices in Latin—Active and Passive. 


213. Active.—The Active Voice denotes that the action 
proceeds from the subject. Verbs used in the Active Voice 
fall into two classes, as follows : 
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Verbs are called 7ransitive when their action goes over to 
an object (transed, J go over) ; Intransitive when their ac- 
tion does not go beyond the subject: occidere, to fell = to kill 
(Transitive); occidere, ¢o fall (Intransitive). 


RemarK.—(a@) Transitive verbs are often used intransitively, in 
which case they serve simply to characterize the agent. This is true 
especially of verbs of movement; as déclinare, inclinare, movére, mutare, 
vertere, and the like. 

(6) On the other hand, many intransitive verbs are often used tran- 
sitively. In this case the Acc. is usually the inner object (882). 


214, Passtve.—The Passive Voice denotes that the swé- 
ject receives the action of the verb. 
The instrument is put in the Ablative. 


Virgis caedétur, C., Verr., 111. 28, 69 ; he shall be beaten with rods. 
Ignis limine préditur sud, Ov., Her., 15,8; the fire ts betrayed by its 
own light. 


The agent is put in the Ablative with ab (a). 


Ab amicis prodimur, C., Clwent., 52, 143 ; we are betrayed by friends. 
Virgis caesi tribini ab légatd sunt, L., xxrx. 18, 13; the tribunes 
were beaten with rods by the Weutenant. 


Remarxs.—1. Intrans. verbs of passive signification are construed as 
passives : famé perire, C., Jnv., 1. 57, 172, to perish of hunger. So vénire, 
to be sold ; vapulare (chiefly vulgar), to be beaten, ab aliqud, by some one. 

2. When the instrument is considered as an agent, or the agent as 
an instrument, the constructions are reversed : 

Vinci a Voluptate, C., Off., 1. 20, 68; to be overcome by Dame Pleasure. 

Patriciis iuvenibus saepserant latera, L., 111. 37, 6; they had flanked 
him with a guard of patrician youths. 

Animals, as independent agents, are treated like persons. 

A cane non magn saepe tenétur aper, Ov., Rem. Am., 422; a boar is 
often held fast by a little dog. 

Animals, as instruments, are treated like things. 

Compare equ6 vehi, fo ride a horse (to be borne by a horse), with in 
equd, on horseback. 


215. The person in whose interest an action is done is 
put in the Dative. Hence the frequent inference that the 
person interested is the agent. See 354. 
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1. With the Perfect passive it is the natural inference, 
and common in prose. 


Carmina nilla mihi sunt scripta, Ov., 77., v. 12, 85 ; poems—I have 
none writtene(I have written no poems). 


2. With the Gerundive it is the necessary inference, and 
the Dative is the rule. 


Nihil est homini tam timendum quam invidia, C., Cluent., 3, '7; there 
ws nothing that one has to fear to the same eatent as envy. 


216. The Direct Object of the Active Verb (the Accusa- 
tive Case) becomes the Subject of the Passive. 


Alexander Daréum vicit, Alexander conquered Darius. 
Daréus ab Alexandr6 victus est, Darius was conquered by Alexander. 


217. The Indirect Object of the Active Verb (Dative 
Case) cannot be properly used as the Subject of the Pas- 
sive. ‘The Dative remains unchanged, and the verb be- 
comes a Passive in the Third Person Singular (Impersonal 
Verb). This Passive form may have a neuter subject 
corresponding to the Inner object (333, 1). 


Active: Miseri invident bonis, The wretched envy the well-to-do. 
Passive : mihi invidétur, J wm envied, 
tibi invidétur, thow art envied, | 
ei invidétur, ie 1s enwied, 
nobis invidétur, we are envied, 
vobis invidétur, you are envied, 
iis invidétur, they are envied, J 
Nihil facile persuadétur invitis, Quint, Iv. 3, 10 ; people are not easily 
persuaded of anything against their will. 
Anulis nostris plis quam animis créditur, Sen., Ben., m1. 15, 3; our 
seals are more trusted than our souls. 


ab aliquo, by some one, 


218. ReFLEXIVE.—Reflexive relations, when emphatic, 
are expressed as in English : 

Omne animal sé ipsum diligit, C., /in., v. 9, 24; Hvery living creature 
loves wtself. 

But when the reflexive relation is more general, the pas- 
sive is employed: lavor, J bathe, I bathe myself. 

Pirgari nequivérunt, Cf. L., xxrv. 18, 4; they could not clear them- 
selves. 
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219. The passive in its reflexive sense is often used to 
express an action which the subject suffers or causes to be 
done to itself: trahor, J let myself be dragged ; tondeor, I 
have myself shaved. . 

Sine gemiti adiruntur, C., Twsc., v. 27, 77; they let themselves be 
burned without a moan. 

Ipse docet quid agam; fas est et ab hoste docéri, Ov., M/., 1v. 428; he 
himself teaches (me) what to do ; tt is (but) right to let oneself be taught 
even by an enemy (to take a lesson from a foe). 


220. DEponENT.—The Deponent is a passive form which 
has lost, in most instances, its passive (or reflexive) signifi- 
cation : hortor, J am exhorting (trans.) ; morior, J am dying 
(intrans. ). 


221. RecrprocaL.—Reciprocal relations (‘‘ one another”) 
are expressed by inter, among, and the personal pronouns, 
nos, ws ; vos, you ; sé, themselves. 


Inter sé amant, C., Q./’. iii. 3, 1: they love one another. 


TENSES. 


222. The Tenses express the relations of time, embracing: 

1. The stage of the action (duration in time). 

2. The period of the action (position in time). 

The first tells whether the action is going on, or finished. 
The second tells whether the action is past, present, or 
future. 

Both these sets of relations are expressed by the tenses 
of the Indicative or Declarative mood—less clearly by the 
Subjunctive. 


223, There are six tenses in Latin : 

1. The Present, denoting continuance in the present. 

z. The Future, denoting continwance in the future. 

3. The Imperfect, denoting continuance in the past. 

4. The Perfect, denoting completion in the present. 

5. The Future Perfect, denoting completion in the future, 
6, The Pluperfect, denoting completion in the past. 


TABLE OF TEMPORAL RELATIONS. II! 


224, An action may further be regarded simply as at- 
tained, i.e. as an occurrence without reference to its con- 
tinwance or completion. 

This is the aoristic or indefinite stage of the action, 
which has no especial tense-form. It is expressed by the 
Present tense for the present; by the Future and Future 
Perfect tenses for the future ; and by the Perfect tense for 
the past. 

Of especial importance are the Indefinite or Historical 
Present and the Indefinite or Historical Perfect (Aorist), 
which differ materially in syntax from the Definite or Pure 
Present and Perfect. 


225. The Tenses are divided into Principal and Histori- 
cal. The Principal Tenses have to do with the Present and 
Future. The Historical Tenses have to do with the Past. 

The Present, Pure Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect 
are Principal Tenses. 

The Historical Present, Imperfect, Pluperfect, and His- 
torical Perfect are Historical Tenses. 


226. Table of Temporal Relations. 
ACTIVE. 
Continuance. Completion. Attainment. 
Pres. scribd, scripsi, scribd, 
Tam writing. L have written. LT write. 
Fur. scribam, scripsero, scribam (scripser6), 
I shall be writing. I shall have written. TI shall write. 
Past. seribébam, scripseram, scripsi, 
I was writing. LI had written. I wrote. 
PASSIVE. 
Continuance. Completion. Attainment. 
Pres. scribitur (epistula), scripta est, scribitur, 
The letter is written has been written, as written. 
(writing). ts written, 
Fur. scribétur, scripta erit, scribétur, 
The letter will be will have been, will be written. 
written (writing). will be written. 
Past. seribébatur, scripta erat, scripta est, 


The letter was writ- 
ten (writing), 


had been written, 
was written, 


was written, 
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Remark.—The English passive is ambiguous. The same form is cur- 
rently used for continuance, attainment, and completion. The context 
alone can decide. A convenient test is the substitution of the active. 


Continuance, Some one was writing a letter. 
A letter was written ; Completion, Someone had written a letter. 
Attainment, Some one wrote a letter. 


Present Tense. 


227. The Present Tense is used as in English of that 
which is going on now (Specific Present), and of state- 
ments that apply to all time (Universal Present). 


Specific Present : 
Auribus tened lupum, TER., Ph., 506 ; I am holding a wolf by the ears. 


Universal Present : 
Probitas laudatur et alget, Juv., 1. 74 ; honesty is bepraised and freezes. 
So regularly of the quoted views of authors, the inscriptions of 


books, ete. : 


Dé iuvenum amore scribit Alcaeus, C., Tusc., tv. 33, 71 ; Alcaeus writes 
concerning the love of youths. 


Remark.—l. The Pr. like the Impf. (233) is sometimes used of 
attempted or intended action (Present of Endeavor). But do not mis- 
take the Endeavor that lies in the verb for the Endeavor that lies in 
the tense. 

Periculum vitant, C., Rosc.Am., 1.1; they are trying to avoid danger. 

2. The Pr. when used with a negative often denotes Resistance to 
Presswre (288) ; this is, however, colloquial : Tacé; non taced, PL., Cas., 
826; keep quiet ! I won’r. 


228, The Present Tense is used more rarely than in Eng- 


lish in anticipation of the future, chiefly in compound 
sentences : 


Si vincimus, omnia tiita erunt, S., C., 58, 9; if we conquer (= shall 
have conquered) everything will be safe. 


229. The Present Tense is used far more frequently than 


in English, as a lively representation of the past (Historical 
Present) : 


Cohortis incédere iubet, S., C., 60, 1 ; he orders the cohorts to advance. 
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230. The Present is used in Latin of actions that are con- 
tinued into the present, especially with iam, now ; iam dit, 
now for a long time ; iam pridem, now long since. In Eng- 
lish we often translate by a Progressive Perfect. 


Mithridatés annum iam tertium et vicésimum régnat, C., Jmp., 3, 7; 
Mithridates has been reigning now going on twenty-three years. 

Liberare vos a Philippo iam diii magis vultis quam audétis, L., xxxir. 
21, 36; you have this long time had the wish rather than (= though 
not) the courage to deliver yourselves from Philip. 

** How does your honor for this many a day ?”” SHaxk., Ham., ut. 1, 91. 


Imperfect Tense. 


231. The Imperfect Tense denotes continuance in the 
past: pugnabam, J was fighting. 

The Imperfect is employed to represent manners, cus- 
toms, situations ; to describe and to particularize. 

The Imperfect and the Historical Perfect serve to illus- 
trate one another. The Imperfect dwells on the process ; 
the Historical Perfect states the result. ‘The Imperfect 
counts out the ¢tems ; the Historical Perfect gives the sum. 


232. The two tenses are often so combined that the gen- 
eral statement is given by the Historical Perfect, the par- 
ticulars of the action by the Imperfect : 


Verrés in forum vénit; ardébant oculi; toto ex Gre cridélitas émindbat, 
C., Verr., Vv. 62, 161 ; Verres came into the forum, his eyes were blazing, 
cruelty was standing out from his whole countenance. 


233. The Imperfect is used of attempted and interrupted, 
intended and expected actions (Imperfect of Endeavor). 

It is the Tense of Disappointment and (with the nega- 
tive) of Resistance to Pressure. (Mere negation is regularly 
Perfect.) 


Ciriam relinquébat, Tac., Ann., 1. 34,1; he was for leaving the 
senate-house. 

Léx abrogabatur, Cf. L., xxxiv. 1, 7; the law was io be abrogated. 

Aditum nin dabat, Nep., rv. 3,3; he wouLp not grent access (non dedit, 


DID not). 
8 
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Remarxs.—1. With definite numbers, however large, the Hist. Pf. 
must be used, unless there is a notion of continuance into another 
stage (overlapping). 

Gorgias centum et novem vixit annds, QUINT., 11. 1, 9; Gorgias lived 
one hundred and nine years. 

2. As the Tense of Disappointment, the Impf. is occasionally used, 
as in Greek, to express a startling appreciation of the real state of 
things (Imperfect of Awakening). Greek influence is not unlikely. 

Ti aderas, T'mr., Ph., 858 ; (so it turns out that) you were here (all 
the time). 


234, The Imperfect is used as the English Pluperfect, 
which often takes a progressive translation ; especially with 
iam, iam dit, iam didum. 

Iam diidum tibi adversabar, PL., Men., 420 ; I had long been opposing 
you. 


Archias domicilium Rodmae multds iam annds habébat, Cf. C., Arch., 
4,7; Archias had been domiciled at Rome now these many years. 


Remark.—As the Hist. Pr. is used in lively narrative, so the Hist. 
Inf. is used in lively description, parallel with the Imperfect (647). 


Perfect Tense. 
The Perfect Tense has two distinct uses: 
1. Pure Perfect. 2. Historical Perfect (Aorist). 
1. PURE PERFECT. 


235. The Pure Perfect Tense expresses completion in the 
Present, and hence is sometimes called the Present Perfect. 


236. The Pure Perfect is used : 
1. Of an action that is now over and gone. 


Viximus, C., Ham., xiv. 4, 5; we have lived (life for ws has been). 
Filium finicum habed, immo habui, Ter., Heaut., 94 ; I have an only 
son—nay, have had an only son. 


2. Far more frequently of the present result of a more 
remote action (resulting condition) : 
Actumst, peristi, Ter., Hun., 54; tt is all over; you're undone. 


Equum et milum Brundisii tibi reliqui, C., Mam., xvi.9,3; I have left 
a horse and mule for you at Brundusiwm—(they are still there), 
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Remarx.—The Pure Pf. is often translated by the English Present : 
novi, I have become acquainted with, I know; memini, I have recalled, 
I remember ; di, I have conceived a hatred of, I hate; cdnsuavi, I have 
made vt a rule, I am accustomed, ete. 

Odérunt hilarem tristés tristemque iocdsi, H., Ep., 1. 18, 89; the long- 
faced hate the lively man, the jokers hate the long-faced man. 


237. As the Present stands for the Future (228), so the 
Perfect stands for the Future Perfect. 


Briitus si cOnservatus erit, vicimus, C., Mam., xu. 6,2; Brutus /—if 
HE is saved, we are victorious, we (shall) have gained the victory. 


238. Habeo or teneo, J hold, I have, with the Accusative 
of the Perfect Participle Passive, lays peculiar stress on 
the maintenance of the result. 

Habed statiitum, Cf. C., Verr., mi. 41, 95; I have resolved, and hold 
to my resolution. 


Excfisatum habeds mé rogo, céno domi, Marv., 11. 79,2; J pray you 
have me excused, I dine at home. 


2. HISTORICAL PERFECT. 


239. The Historical or Indefinite Perfect (Aorist) states 
a past action, without reference to its duration, simply as 
a thing attained, an occurrence. 

Véni, vidi, vici, Surer., Zul., 37 ; I came, saw, overcame. 

Mild domum vénit, calceds et vestimenta mitavit, paulisper commoratus 
eat, C., Mirl., 10, 28; Milo came home, changed shoes and garments, 
tarried a little while. 

Gorgias centum et novem vixit annds, Quinr., 1. 1, 9; Gorgias lived 
one hundred and nine years. 


240, The Historical Perfect is the great narrative tense of 
the Latin language, and is best studied in long connected 
passages, and by careful comparison with the Imperfect. 


Pluperfect Tense. 


241. The Pluperfect denotes Completion in the Past, and 
is used of an action that was completed before another was 
begun. It is, so to speak, the Perfect of the Imperfect. 
Hence it is used : 
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1. Of an action just concluded in the past. 


Modo Caesarem régnantem videramus, C., Ph., 11.42, 108; we had just 
seen Caesar on the throne. 


2. Of an action that was over and gone. 


Fuerat inimicus, C., Red. in Sen., 10, 26; he had been my enemy. 


3. Of a resulting condition in the past. 


Massiliénsés portas Caesari clauserant, Caus., B.C.,1. 34,4; the Mar- 
seillese had shut their gates against Caesar. (‘Their gates were shut.) 


Remark.—When the Pf. is translated by an English Pr. (286, 2, R.), 
the Plupf. is translated by an English Imperfect : noveram, I had be- 
come acquainted with, I knew ; memineram, I remembered ; dderam, I 
hated ; cOnsuéveram, J was accustomed, etc. 


Future Tense. 


242. The Future Tense denotes Continuance in the Fu- 
ture: seribam, J shall be writing. 


The Future Tense is also used to express indefinite action 
in the Future: scribam, J shall write. 


Remarxs.—1. In subordinate clauses the Latin language is often 
more exact than the English in the expression of future relations. 

Donec eris félix, multds numerabis amicds, Ov., 77., I. 9, 5 ; so long as 
you shall be (are) happy, you will count many friends. 

2. Observe especially the verbs possum, J can, and volo, J wel. 

Odero si poterd; si non, invitus amabd, Oy., Am., mm. 11, 853; J will 
hate if I shall be able (can) ; if not, I shall love against my will. 

Qui adipisci véram gloriam volet, iistitiae fungatur officiis, C., Off., u. 
13, 43; whoso shall wish to obtain true glory, let him discharge the 
calls of justice. 


243, The Future is used in an imperative sense, as in 
English, chiefly in familiar language. 


Tu nihil dicés, H., A.P., 385; you will (are to) say nothing (do you 
say nothing). 

Cum volet, accédés ; cum té vitabit, abibis, Ov., A.A., 11. 529; when she 
wants you, approach ; and when she avoids you, begone, sir. 

Sim‘Jar is tue Future in Asseverations (comic). 


Ita mé amabit Itippiter, PL., Zrin., 447; so help me Jove / 
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Future Perfect Tense. 


244, The Future Perfect is the Perfect, both Pure and 
Historical, transferred to the future, and embraces both 
completion and attainment ; fécerd, Trr., Ph., 882 ; I shall 
have done it, or I shall do it (once for all) ; profécerit, C., 
Fin., 111. 4, 14; it will prove profitable. 

Remarxks.—1. Hence, when the Pf. is used as a Pr., the Fut. Pf. 
is used as a Future : noverd, J shall know ; cdnsuéverd, J shall be accus- 
tomed ; Odero, si poterd, Ov., Am., 11. 11, 85; Iwill hate if I can. 

2. In subordinate sentences, the Latin language is more exact than 
the English in the use of the Fut. Perfect ; hence, when one action 
precedes another in the future, the action that precedes is expressed 
by the Fut. Perfect. 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, éius victoria erit, L., xxiv. 38, 5 ; who first 
draws the sword, his shall be the victory. 

8. The Fut. Pf. is frequently used in volé, J will; ndld, IT will not ; 
possum, J can ; licet, 7t 1s left free ; libet, vt 1s agreeable ; placet, it is the 
pleasure ; whereas the English idiom familiarly employs the Present. 

Si potuer6, faciam vobis satis, C., Br., 5,21; of Ican, I shall satisfy you. 

4. The Fut. Pf. in both clauses denotes simultaneous accomplish- 
ment or attainment ; one action involves the other. 

Ea vitia qui figerit, is omnia feré vitia vitaverit, C., Or., 69, 281 ; he 
who shall have escaped these faults, will have avoided almost all faults. 


245. As the Future is used as an Imperative, so the 
Future Perfect approaches the Imperative. 


Dé té ti videris ; ego dé mé ipse profitdbor, C., Ph., 11. 46, 118; do you 
see to yourself ; I myself will define my position. 


Periphrastic Tenses, 
246. The Periphrastic Tenses are formed by combining 
the various tenses of esse, fo be, with participles and verbal 
adjectives. See 129. 


I. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION—ACTIVE VOICE. 


247, The Periphrastic Tenses of the Active are chiefly 
combinations of esse and its forms with the so-called Fu- 
ture Participle Active. The Future Participle is a verbal 
adjective denoting capability and tendency. Compare 
amator and amatirus, ‘The translation is very various : 
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1. Scriptiirus sum, J am about to write, Iam to write, I purpose to 
write, I am likely to write. 

2. Scriptiirus eram, J was about to write, etc. 

3. Scriptirus fui, J have been or was about to write (often = I should 
have written). 

4. Scriptirus fueram, J had been about to write, etc. 

5. Scriptiirus erd, J shall be about to write, ete. 

6. Scriptirus fuerd, J shall have made up my mind to write, etc. (of 
course very rare). 


1. Fiet illud quod futiirum est, C., Div., 11. 8, 21 ; what vs to be, will be. 

2. Réx non interfutirus navali certamini erat, L., xxxvi. 43, 9; the 
king did not intend to be present at the naval combat. 

3. Fascis ipsi ad mé délatiri fuérunt, C., Ph., xiv. 6, 15 ; they them- 
selves were ready to tender the fasces to me. 

4. Maior Romanorum gratia fuit quam quanta futira Carthaginiénsium 
fuerat, L., xxui. 22, 19; the Romans’ credit for this was greater than 
the Carthaginians’ would have been. 

5. Edrum apud quos aget aut erit actiirus, mentés sénsiisque dégustet, 
C., Or., 1. 52, 223 ; he must taste-and-test the state of mind of those 
before whom he will plead or will have to plead. 

6. Sapiéns non vivet, si fuerit sine homine victiirus, Sen., /.I/., 9, 17; 
The wise man will not continue to live, if he finds that he ts to live 
without human society. (The only example cited, and that doubtful.) 


Remarks.—1. The forms with sum, eram, and the corresponding 
Subjv. forms with sim, essem, are much more common than those with 
fui, efc., probably for euphonic reasons. 

2. The Subjv. and Inf. seriptiirus sim, essem, fuerim, fuissem, scrip- 
tiirum esse, fuisse, are of great importance in subordinate clauses. (656.) 


II. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES OF THE PASSIVE. 
A.—Of Future Relations. 


248. The periphrases futiirum esse (more often fore) ut, 
(that) it is to be that, and futtrum fuisse ut, (that) it was to 
be that, with the Subjunctive, are very commonly used to 
take the place of the Future Infinitive Active ; necessarily 
so when the verb forms no Future Participle. In the 
passive they are more common than the Supine with iri, 

Spérd fore ut contingat id nobis, C., Zwsc., 1. 34, 82; TL hope that we 
shall have that good fortune. 

In fatis scriptum Véientés habébant fore ut @ Gallis Roma caperétur, 
C., Div., 1. 44, 100 ; the Veientes had it written down in their prophetic 
books that Rome would be taken by the Gauls. 
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ReEmarK.—Posse, fo be able, and velle, to will, on account of their 
future sense, do not require a periphrasis. In the absence of peri- 
phrastic forms, the forms of posse are often used instead. (656, R.) 


249. In €6 est. iE 4. int : 

,  wrson the point, ut, that (of), with 
erat, 
fuit, 

In ed erat ut Pausanias comprehenderétur, Nrp., Iv. 5,1; it was on 
the point that Pausanias should be (Pausanias was on the point of 
being) arrested. 


' was (Impersonal), the Subjunctive. 


B.—Of Past Relations. 


250. The Perfect Participle passive is used in combina- 
tion with sum, J am, and fui, J have been, I was, to express 
the Pure Perfect and Historical Perfect of the Passive 
Voice. Eram, J was, and fueram, J had been, stand for the 
Pluperfect ; and eré, J shall be, and fuerd, J shall have been, 
for the Future Perfect. 

Remarks.—1, Fulis the favorite form when the participle is fre- 
quently used as an adjective: convivium exdrnatum fuit, the banquet 
was furnished forth ; fui is the necessary form when the Pf. denotes 
that the action is over and gone: amatus fui, J have been loved (but I 


am loved no longer). 
Arma quae fixa in parietibus fuerant, ea sunt humi inventa, C., Div., 1. 
34, 74; the arms which had been fastened to the walls, were found on 


the ground. 
Quod tibi fuerit persuasum, huic erit persuasum, C., osc. Com., 1, 8 ; 
what is (shall have proved) acceptable to you will be acceptable to him. 
2. To be distinguished is that use of the Pf. where each element has 
its full force, the Participle being treated as an adjective. In this case 


the tense is not past. 
Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés, Caus., B.G., 1,1: Gaulasa 


whole is divided into three parts. 


C.—Periphrastic Conjugation—Passive Voice. 


251. 1. The combination of the Tenses of esse, to be, with 
the Gerundive (verbal in -ndus), is called the Periphrastic 
Conjugation of the Passive, and follows the laws of the 
simple conjugation (129). The idea expressed is usually 
one of necessity. 

Praepdnenda est divitiis gloria, C., Top., 22, 84 ; glory is to be preferred 
to riches. 
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2. According to the rule (217) the Gerundive of intransi- 
tive verbs can be used only in the Impersonal form. 


Parcendum est victis, The vanquished must be spared. 


TENSES IN LETFERS. 


252. The Roman letter-writer not unfrequently puts 
himself in the position of the receiver, more especially at 
the beginning and at the end of the letter, often in the 
phrase Nihil erat (habébam) quod scriberem, J have nothing 
to write. This permutation of tenses is never kept up 
long, and applies only to temporary situations, never to 
general statements. 


Table of Permutations. 


scribd, Jam writing, becomes scribébam, 


LT write, es scripsi. é 
scripsi, J have written, se scripseram, 

I wrote, <S scripseram or is unchanged. 
scribam, J shall write, ss scriptirus eram, 


The adverbial designations of time remain unchanged—or 


heri, yesterday, becomes pridié. 

hodié, to-day, ef quo dié has litteras dedi, dabam, 
cras, to-morrow, By postero dié, postridié. 

nunc, now, se tum, 


Formias mé continud recipere cdgitabam, C., Afét., vir. 15,3; IT am 
thinking of retiring forthwith to Formiae. 

Litteras eram datirus postridié ei qui mihi primus obviam vénisset, C., 
Att., u. 12,45; I will give the letter to-morrow to the first man that 
comes my Way. 


MOODS. 


253. Mood signifies manner. The mood of a verb signi- 
fies the manner in which the predicate is said of the subject. 

There are three moods in Latin : 

1. The Indicative. 

2. The Subjunctive. 

3. The Imperative. 


Norr.—The Infinitive form of the verb is generally, but improperly, called a mood. 


a 
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The Indicative Mood. 


254, The Indicative Mood represents the predicate as a 
reality. It is sometimes called the Declarative Mood, as 
the mood of direct assertion. 


The use of the Latin Indicative differs little from the English. 


Remarxs.—1. The Latin language expresses possibility and power, 
obligation and necessity, and abstract relations generally, as facts; 
whereas, our translation often implies the failure to realize. 

Such expressions are: débed, I ought, it is my duty; oportet, zt 
behooves ; necesse est, it 1s absolutely necessary ; possum, I can, I have 
at in my power; convenit, it is fitting; par, aequum est, vt is fair ; 
infinitum, endless ; difficile, hard to do; longum, tedious; and many 
others ; also the Indic. form of the passive Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion. 

Possum persequi permulta oblectamenta rérum risticarum, C., Oat. ., 
16, 55 ; I might rehearse very many delights of country life. 

Observe the difference between the use of the Inf. in Eng. and in 
Latin after past tenses of débed, possum, oportet, ezc. 

Ad mortem té diici oportébat, C., Cat., 1. 1, 2; at behooved you to be 
(you ought to have been) led to execution (you were not). 

Volumnia débuit in té officidsior esse, U., Ham., xiv. 16 ; tt was Volum- 
nia’s duty to be (V. ought to have been) more attentive to you. 

2. The Impf. as the Tense of Disappointment (233) is sometimes 
used in these verbs to denote opposition to a present state of things: 
débébam, J owght (but do not) ; poteras, you could (but do not). These 
may be considered as conditionals in disguise. (See R. 3.) 

Poteram morbis appellare, sed ndn conveniret ad omnia, C., /in., 111. 10, 
35 ; I might translate (that Greek word) ‘‘ diseases,” but that would not 
suit all the cases (poteram si conveniret), 

3. The Impf. Indic. is sometimes used in unreal conditional Apodo- 
ses like the Periphrastie Impf. and the Plupf. like the Periphrastic 
Plupf. : so labébar = lapsiirus eram ; viceramus — victirifuerimus, (See 
597, R. 2.) 

4, In general relative expressions, such as quisquis, no matter who, 
quotquot, no matter how many, and all forms in -cumque, -ever, the 
Indic. is employed in classical Latin where we may use in English a 
Subjv. or its equivalent : quisquis est, no matter who he ts, be, may be ; 
qualecumque est, whatever sort of thing it vs, be, may be. 

Quidquid id est, timed Danads et dona ferentés, V., A., 11. 49 ; whatever 
at (may) be, f fear the Danai even when they bring presents, 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


255. The Subjunctive Mood represents the Predicate as 
an idea, as something merely conceived in the mind. 

RemarK.—The Latin Subjv. is often translated into English by the 
auxiliary verbs may, can, must, might, could, would, should. When 
these verbs have their full signification of possibility and power, obliga- 
tion and necessity, they are represented in Latin by the corresponding 
verbs, thus : may, can, might, could by the forms of posse, to be adle, 
licet, it is left free ; will and would by velle, to will, to be willing ; must, 
by débed or oportet (of moral obligation), by necesse est (of absolute 
obligation). 

256. 1. The realization of the idea may be im suspense, 
or it may be beyond control. The first, or purely Ideal 
Subjunctive, is represented by the Present and Perfect 
Tenses ; the second, or Unreal, is represented by the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect. 

2. The idea may be a view, or a wish. In the first case 
the Subjunctive is said to be Potential, in the second case 
Optative. The Potential Subjunctive is nearer the Indica- 
tive, from which it differs in tone; the Optative Subjunc- 
tive is nearer the Imperative, for which it is often used. 


Potential Subjunctive. 


257. 1. The Potential Subjunctive represents the opinion 
of the speaker as an opinion based on the character of the 
action. ‘The tone varies from vague surmise to moral cer- 
tainty, from ‘“‘may” and ‘‘might” to ‘‘must.” The 
negative is the negative of the Indicative, non. 

2. The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present 
or Perfect Subjunctive. The proof of the action is in 
suspense, and so future; the action itself may be present 
or future : with Perfect sometimes past. 

Velim, I should wish ; nolim, I should be unwilling ; malim, I should 
prefer ; dicis, you would say; crédas, you would believe, you must be- 
heve; dicat aliquis, some one may undertake to say; dixerit aliquis, 
some one may go so far as to say, may prove to have sad. 


Caed{ discipulds minimé velim, Quint., I. 3, 138; I should by no means 
like pupils to be flogged. 
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Ti Platdnem nec nimis valdé nec nimis saepe laudaveris, C., Leg., 111. 
1,1; you can't praise Plato too much nor too often. 


258, The Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, chiefly in the Ideal Second Person, an imaginary 
you,” 

Vellem, J should have wished ; ndllem, I should have been unwilling ; 
mallem, J should have preferred (it is too late). 

Créderés victds, L., 11. 43, 9 ; you would, might, have thought them 
beaten. 

Mirarétur qui tum cerneret, L., xxxiv. 9, 4; any one who saw it then 
must have been astonished. 


259. The Potential Subjunctive is used in questions 
which serve to convey a negative opinion on the part of 
the speaker. 

Quis dubitet (= ném6 dubitet) quin in virtite divitiae sint? C., Parad., 
vi. 2, 48; who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue ? (No one.) 

Quis tulerit Gracchis dé séditidne querentés? Juy., 11. 24; who could 
bear the Gracchi complaining of rebellion ? (No one.) 


Optative Subjunctive. 


260. The Subjunctive is used as an Optative or wishing 
mood. ‘The negative is né. 

The Pr. and Pf. Subjv. are used when the decision is in suspense, 
no matter how extravagant the wish; the Impf, and Plupf. are used 
when the decision ts adverse. The Pf. is rare and old. 

Stet haec urbs, C., MWil., 34, 93 ; may this city continue to stand ! 

Ita di faxint (= fécerint), Pu., Poen., g11 ; the gods grant it! 

Né istuc Iippiter optimus maximus sirit (= siverit)! L., xxxrv. 24, 2; 
may Jupiter, supremely great and good, suffer vt not ! 


261. The Optative Subjunctive frequently takes utinam, 
would that; utinam né, utinam non, would that . . . not. 
0 si, oh if, is poetical and very rare; ut is mainly archaic. 

Valeas beneque ut tibi sit, PL., Poen., 912; farewell! God bless you! 

Utinam reviviscat frater! GELL., x. 6,2; would that my brother 


would come to life again ! 
Illud utinam né véré scriberem, C., Yam., v. 17,3; would that what 


Tam writing were not true ! 
Utinam susceptus non essem, C., Ad/., m1. 11, 8; would I had not been 


born ! 
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0 mihi praeteritds referat si Iuppiter annds, V., A., vit. 560; O if 
Jove were to bring me back the years that are gone by ! 


RemMarK.—For the wish with adverse decision, vellem and mallem 
(theoretically also ndllem) may be used with the Impf. and sometimes 
(especially vellem) with the Plupf. Subjunctive. 

Yellem adesse posset Panaetius! C., Zusc., 1. 33, 81; would that Pa- 
naetius could be present ! 

Vellem mé ad cénam invitassés, C., Fam., xt. 4,1; would that you 
had invited mE to your dinner-party. 

So velim, ndlim, efc., for the simple wish (546, R. 2). 

Tuam mihi dari velim éloquentiam, C., V.D., 11. 59, 147; I could wish 
your eloquence given to me. 


262. The Optative Subjunctive is used in asseverations : 

Ita vivam ut maximés siimptis facid, C., Att., v.15, 2; as I live (liter- 
ally, so may I live as), [am making very great outlay. 

Moriar, si magis gaudérem si id mihi accidisset, C., Add., vill. 6, 3 ; 
may I die if I could be more glad if that had happened to me. 


263. The Subjunctive is used as an Imperative: 

1. In the First Person Plural Present, which has no Im- 
perative form : 

Amémus patriam, C., Sest., 68, 148 ; let ws love our country. 


Né difficilia optémus, C., Verr., 1v. 7, 15; let ws not desire what ws 
hard to do. 


2. In the Second Person. 

(a) In the Present chiefly in the Singular, and chiefly of 
an imaginary ‘‘ you”: 

Istd bond itare, dum adsit, cum absit, né requiras, C., Cat. M., 10, 38; 


you must enjoy that blessing so long as’tis here, when tt is gone you 
must not pine for wt, 


(6) In the Perfect negatively : 


Né transieris Hibérum, L., xx1. 44, 6 ; do not cross the Ebro. 
Né vos mortem timueritis, C., Tusc., 1. 41,98; have no fear of death ! 


3. In the Third Person Present (regularly) : 


Suum quisque néscat ingenium, C., Off., I. 31, 114 ; let each one know 
his own mind. 

Donis impii né placare audeant deds, C., Leg., u. 16, 41; let the 
wicked not dare to try to appease the gods with gifts. 
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264, The Subjunctive is used as a Concessive: 

Sit fir, C., Verr., v. 1, 4; (granted that) he be a thief. 

Fuerit malus civis, C., Verr., 1. 14, 37 ; (swppose) that he was a bad 
citizen. 

For other examples with ut and né, see 608. 


265. The Subjunctive is used in Questions which expect 
an Imperative answer (cdnitinctivus déliberativus). 

Genuine questions are commonly put in the First Person, 
or the representative of the First Person : 

Utrum superbiam prius commemorem an criidélitatem, C., Verr., 1. 47, 
122 ; shall I mention the insolence first or the cruelty ? 

Magna fuit contentid utrum moenibus sé défenderent an obviam irent 
hostibus, Nup., 1. 4,4; there was a great dispute whether they should 
defend themselves behind the walls or go to meet the enemy. (Utrum nos 
défendamus an obviam eamus ?) 


Imperative Mood. 


266. The Imperative is the mood of the will. Its tone 
varies from stern command to piteous entreaty. It may 
appear as a demand, an order, an exhortation, a permission, 
a concession, a prayer. 


Abiin malam rem, Pui., Capt., 877; go to the mischief. 
Compésce mentem, H., O., 1. 16, 22 ; curb your temper. 
Da mihi hdc, mel meum! Pu, 77%n., 244; give me this, honey dear ! 


267. The Imperative has two forms, known as the First 
and the Second Imperative (also, but less accurately, as 
the Present and Future Imperative). The First Impera- 
tive has only the Second Person ; the Second Imperative 
has both Second and Third Persons. The First Person is 
represented by the Subjunctive (263, 1). 


Remark.—Some verbs have only the second form: so seité, know 
thow ; mementd, remember thou ; habéto, in the sense of know, remember. 


268. x. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate 
fulfilment (Absolute Imperative) : 
Special: Patent portae; proficiscere, C., Cat., 1. 5, 10; open stand 


the gates; depart. 
General: Tistitiam cole et pietatem, C., Mep., vi. 16, 16; cultivate 


Justice and prety. 
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2. The Second Imperative looks forward to contingent 
fulfilment (Relative Imperative), and is chiefly used in 
laws, legal documents, maxims, recipes, and the like ; like- 
wise in familiar language. 


Consulés némini parents, C., Leg., 11. 3, 8; the consuls shall obey no 
one. 

Percontatorem fugitd, nam garrulus idem est, H., Hp., 1. 18,69 ; avoid 
your questioner, for he is a tell-tale too. 


(269) 270. NEGATIVE OF THE IMPERATIVE.—r. The reg- 
ular negative of the Imperative is né (néve, neu), which is 
found with the Second Imperative ; with the First Impera- 
tive, it is poetical or colloquial. 


Hominem mortuum in urbe né sepelitd néve iritd, C., Leg., 1. 23, 58 ; 
one shall not bury nor burn a dead man in the city. 

Ti nd céde malis, sed contra audentior itd, V., A., VI. 95 ; aed not 
thou to misfortunes, but go more boldly (than en meet them. 


Remarks.—1. Non may be used to negative a single word : 

Opus poliat lima, non exterat, Of. Quint., x. 4, 4; let the file rub the 
work wp, not rub vt out. 

2. Instead of né with the First Imperative was employed either ndli 
with the Infinitive (271, 2) ; or occasionally né with the Pf. Subjv. (268, 
2, 6). The Pr. Subjv. with né is the Ideal Second Person; see 263, 
2, @ 


271, PeRIPHRASES.—1. For the Positive Imperative may 
be used cura (cirats) ut, take care that ; fae (facitd) ut, cawse 
that ; fae (facito), do, with the Subjunctive. 


Cira ut quam primum (303) venias, C., Ham., Iv. 10, 1; manage to 
come as soon as possible. 
Fac cogités, C., Ham., x1. 3, 4; do reflect ! 


. For the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive) néli, be un- 
sitting with Infinitive is the rule : 
Cavé and cave (cavétd) né, beware lest, and also fac né, do 
not, with the Subjunctive are also found. 


Noli verberare lapidem, Px., Cuwrc., 197 ; don’t beat a stone. 

Cavé féstinés, C., Mam. xvi. 12, 6; do not be ina hurry. 

Fac né quid aliud cirés hdc tempore, C., Mam., xvt. 11, 1; see that 
you pay no attention to anything else, at this time. 
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272, REPRESENTATIVES OF THE IMPERATIVE.—1. Instead 
of the Positive Imperative, may be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive (268, 2). 

(6) The Second Person of the Future Indicative (243). 

(ce) The Third Person of the Present Subjunctive (268, 3). 


2. Instead of the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive), may 
be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive, with né (263, 2, a). 

(6) The Second Person of the Perfect Subjunctive, with né (268, 2). 

(c) The Second Person of the Future, with ndn (248). 

(d) The Third Person of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with 
né (263, 3). 

RemarK.—The Pr. Subjy. is employed when stress is laid on the 
continuance of the action; the Pf., when stress is laid on the comple- 
tion. Hence the use of the Pf. Subjv. in total prohibitions and pas- 
sionate protests. 


3. The Imperative of the past is expressed by the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive (unfulfilled duties). 


Dotem darétis; quaereret alium virum, TxER., Ph., 297; you should 
have given her a portion; she should have sought another match. 

Né popdscissés librés, C., Adt., 11.1, 3; you ought not to have asked 
for the books. 


273. Passionate questions are equivalent to a command : 


Non tacés? Pu., Am., 700; won’t you hold your tongue ? 
Quin ti tacés? Pu., Men., 561: why don’t you hold your tongue ? 


(274) 275. Summary of Imperative Constructions, 


Positive. Negative. 
SECOND PERSON. 
andi, hear thou, noli audire, hear not. 
né audiveris (occasional), 
audits (legal or contingent), né auditd § (legal). 
audias (ideal 2nd Person chiefly), né audids (ideal 2nd Pers. chiefly), 
audiés (familiar), non audiés (familiar), 


né audi (poetic). 


, THIRD PERSON. 
audiat, let him hear. néaudiat, Jet him not hear. 
né audiverit. 


audits (legal), né audits (legal). 
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Tenses of the Moods and Verbal Substantives. 


276. Tur InDIcaTIvE.—The tenses of the Indicative 
alone express with uniform directness the period of time. 


277, Tue SuBsUNCTIVE.—1. The Present and Imperfect 
Subjunctive have to do with continued action, the Perfect 
and Pluperfect with completed action. The Perfect Sub- 
juctive is also used to express the attainment. 

2. In simple sentences Present and Perfect Subjunctive 
have a Future force because the Future alone can tell 
whether the action is realized. The action itself may be 
Present or Future for the Present Subjunctive ; Present, 
Past, or Future for the Perfect Subjunctive. 

Crédat, he may believe (now or hereafter). 


Crédiderit, let him have had the belief (heretofore), he may have come 
to the belief (now), he may come to the belief (hereafter). 


3. In simple sentences the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are Past Tenses, and regularly serve to indicate 
unreality. (See 597.) 

4. In dependent sentences the Subjunctive is future if 
the leading verb has a future signification (515, R. 3); 
otherwise the tenses of the Subjunctive represent corre- 
sponding tenses of the Indicative according to the law of 
sequence (509). 


278. The IMPERATIVE is necessarily Future. 


279. The INFINITIVE has two uses: 


1. Its use as a Substantive. 
2. Its use as a representative of the Indicative. 


280. The Infinitive as a Substantive.—As a Substantive 
the Infinitive has two tenses, Present and Perfect. (See 
419.) 

1. The Present Infinitive is the common form of the 
Infinitive, used as a Substantive. It has to do with con- 
tinued action. 
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(2) The Present Infinitive is used as a subject or predi- 
cate. (See 422, 424.) 


Quibusdam totum hoc displicet philosophari, C., Win., 1. 1,1; to some 
this whole business of metaphysics ts a nuisance. 


(2) The Present Infinitive is used as the object of Verbs 
of Creation (often called Auxiliary Verbs, see 423.) 


Cat6 servire quam piignare mavult, C., Ad¢., vil. 15,2; Cato prefers 
to be a slave rather than to fight (being a slave to fighting). 


2. The Perfect Infinitive is comparatively little used as 
a Substantive. It has to do with completed action, and is 
also used to express attainment. 

(a) As a subject, it is used chiefly in fixed expressions 
or in marked opposition to the Present. 


Non tam turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse decorum est, Ov., W., 1x. 5 ; 
*twas not so much dishonor to be beaten as’tis an honor to have struggled. 


(6) As an object, the Perfect Infinitive is seldom found 
in the active in prose, except after velle, fo wish. 


Néminen nota strénui aut ignavi militis notasse volui, L., xxiv. 16, 
11; Z wished to have marked (to mark finally, to brand) no soldier with 
the mark of bravery or of cowardice, 

In the poets it is not uncommon, perhaps for metrical reasons ; but 
it occurs usually with the Pf. and Plupf. tenses, volui, efc., potul, 


débueram (débui). 
Fratrés tendentés opacd Pélion imposuisse Olympo, H., O., mr. 4, 52; 
the brothers striving to pile Pelion on shady Olympus for good and all. 


(c) In the Passive, the Perfect Infinitive is used after 
verbs of Will and Desire, to denote that entire fulfilment 
is demanded or desired. See 537. 


Patriam exstinctam cupit, C., /%n., tv. 24, 66 5 he desires his country 


blotted out. 
Here the Infinitive esse is seldom expressed. 


281. The Infinitive as the representative of the Indica- 
tive.—As the representative of the Indicative, the Infini- 
tive has all its Tenses: Present, Past, Future, and Future 
Periphrastics. 

q 
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1. The Present Infinitive represents contemporaneous 
action—hence: the Present Indicative after a Principal 
Tense, and the Imperfect after a Historical Tense : 


Dicd eum venire, J say that he 1s coming. 
Dicébam eum venire, J said that he was coming. 


2. The Perfect Infinitive represents prior action—hence : 
the Perfect and Imperfect Indicative after a Principal 
Tense, and the Pluperfect, Imperfect, and Historical Per- 
fect Indicative after a Historical Tense : 


Dicd eum vénisse, J say that he came, has come, used to come. 
Dixi eum vénisse, J said that he had come, used to come, did come. 


ReEMARK.—Memini, IJ remember, when used of personal experience, 
commonly takes the Present. 

Tum mé régem appellari 4 voébis memini, nune tyrannum vocari video, 
L., xxxtv. 31, 138 ; I remember being styled by you a king then, I see 
that I am called a tyrant now. 

When the action is to be regarded as a bygone, the Pf. may be used 
even of personal experience. 

Mé memini iratum dominae turbasse capillés, Ov., A.A., 1. 169; J 
remember in my anger having tousled my sweetheart’s hair. 


3. The Future Infinitive represents subsequent action: 


Dicd eum ventiirum [esse], J say that he will come. 
Dixi eum ventiirum [esse], J said that he would come. 


282. The Present Participle active denotes continuance ; 
the Perfect passive, completion or attainment. See 665. 


Remark.—The Latin is more exact than the English in the use of 
the tenses. So the Pf. Part. is frequently employed when we use the 
Present, as ratus, thinking ; veritus, fearing ; gavisus, rejoicing, etc. 


283. The Future Participle (active) is a verbal adjective, 
denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sum, J am, as a periphrastic tense. In 
later Latin it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect 
Participles, to express subordinate relations ; such as, Time, 
Cause, Condition, and Concession ; especially Purpose after 
a verb of Motion. See 670. 


& 
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SIMPLE SENTENCE EXPANDED. 


284. The sentence may be expanded by the multiplica- 
tion or by the qualification, A, of the subject, B, of the 
predicate. 

A. 
1. Multiplication of the Subject. 


Concord. 


285. NumBer.—The common predicate of two or more 
subjects is put in the Plural number : 


Pater et mater mortui sunt, Ter., Hun., 518; father and mother are 
dead. 

Exceptions.—1. The common predicate may agree with a Sing. 
subject when that subject is the nearest or the most important: ‘‘ My 
flesh and my heart faileth,” Psa., Lxxmt. 26. 

Aetas et forma et super omnia Romanum nomen té ferdcidrem facit, L., 
Xxx1. 18,3 ; your youth and beauty, and, above all, the name of Roman, 
makes you too mettlesome. 

2. Two abstracts in combination, when conceived as a unit, take a 
Sing. verb: ‘‘ When distress and anguish cometh upon you,” PRoy., 
Foo 

Religio et fidés anteponatur amicitiae, C., Off., 11. 10, 46 ; let the relv- 
gious obligation of a promise be preferred to friendship, 

So any close union: ‘‘ Your gold and silver 7s cankered,” Jas., v. 3. 

Senatus populusque Romanus intellegit, C., Mam., v. 8, 2; the senate 
and people of Rome perceives (= Rome percevves). 


286, GENDER.—When the genders of combined subjects 
are the same, the adjective predicate agrees in gender ; 
when the genders are different, the adjective predicate 
takes either the strongest gender or the nearest. 

1. In things with life, the masculine gender is the 
strongest ; in things without life, the neuter. 

(a) The strongest : 

Pater et mater mortui sunt, Ter., Hwn., 518 ; father and mother are 
dead. 

Mirus et porta dé caelé tacta erant, L., xxx. 29,1; wall and gate 
had been struck by lightning. 

(>) The nearest : 

Convicta est Messalina et Silius, Cf, Tac,, Ann,, xl, 65; Messalina 
was convicted and (so was) Silius, 
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2. When things with life and things without life are 
combined, the gender varies. 

(a) Both as persons : 

Réx régiaque classis profecti sunt, L., xx1. 50, 11; the king and the 
king’s fleet set out. 

(6) Both as things : 

Natira inimica sunt libera civitas et réx, Cf. L., xLiv. 24,2; a free 
state and a king are enemies by nature. 


3. When the subjects are feminine abstracts the predicate 
may be a neuter Plural (211, rR. 4). 


Stultitiam et intemperantiam dicimus esse fugienda, C., #im., 11. 11, 
39 ; folly and want of self-control (we say) are (things) to be avoided. 


287, PeRsons.—When the persons of combined subjects 
are different, the First Person is preferred to the Second, 
the Second to the Third : 

Siti et Tullia, lix nostra, valétis, ego et suavissimus Cicerd valémus, 
C., Fam., xtv.5,1; tf Tullia, ight of my life, and you are well, dearest 
Cicero and I are well. 

Remarxks.—(a) In contrasts, and when each person is considered 
separately, the predicate agrees with the person of the nearest subject. 

Et ego et Cicerd meus flagitabit, C., Adt., 1v. 18,5; my Cicero will 
demand tt and (so will) T. 

(6) The order is commonly the order of the persons, not of modern 
politeness : Ego et uxor mea, Wife and J. 


2. Qualification of the Subject. 


288, The subject may be qualified by giving it an attri- 
bute. An attribute is that which serves to give a specific 
character. The chief forms of the attribute are : 

I. The adjective and its equivalents : amicus certus, a sure friend. 

RemARK.—The equivalents of the adjective are : 

1. The pronouns hic, this, ille, that, etc. 

2. Substantives denoting rank, age, trade: servus hom, a slave per- 
son; hom6 senex, an old fellow ; mulier ancilla, a servant-wench. 

3. The Genitive of quality (865). 

4. The Ablative of quality (400). 

5. Preposition and case: exeéssus 6 vita, departure from life. 

6. Adverbs, chiefly with substantival participles: récté facta, good 
actions. 

7. Relative clauses (624). 


II. The substantive in apposition : Cicerd srator, Ciccro the orator. 
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I. ADJECTIVE ATTRIBUTE. 


Concord. 


289. The Adjective Attribute agrees with its substantive 
in gender, number, and case : 


GENDER. NUMBER. 
Vir sapiéns, a wise man, viri sapientés, wise men. 
Mulier pulchra, a beautiful woman, mulierés pulchrae, beautiful women. 
Régium donum, royal gift, régia dona, royal gifts. 

Case. 
Viri sapientis, of a wise man. bone fili! good son ! 
Mulieri pulchrae, for a beautiful woman, régid dons, by royal gift. 
Virum sapientem, wise man, mulierés pulchras, beautiful 
women. 


290. The common attribute of two or more substantives 
agrees with the nearest ; rarely with the most important. 


Volusénus, vir et consilii magni et virtitis, Caus., B.G., 11. 5,2; Volu- 
senus, aman of great wisdom and valor. 

Cincta maria terraeque patébant, S., C., 10, 1 ; all seas and lands lay 
open. 


Remarxks.—1. For emphasis, or to avoid ambiguity, the adj. is re- 
peated with every substantive. 

Semproniae multae facétiae, multusque lepds inerat, S., C., 25,5; Sem- 
pronia had a treasure of witticisms, a treasure of charming talk. 

2. When a substantive is construed with several similar adjectives 
in the Sing., it may be in agreement with one in the Sing. or may 
stand in the Pl., according to its position : 

Quarta et Martia legidnés, C., /am., x1. 19, 1, but Legid Martia quar- 
taque, C., Ph., v. 17, 46, The fourth and Martian legions. 


291. Position of the Attribute.—1. When the attribute 
is emphatic, it is commonly put before the substantive, 
otherwise in classical Latin ordinarily after it. 


1. Fugitivus servus, a runaway slave (one complex), 

2. Servus fugitivus, a slave (that is) a runaway (two notions). 

Many expressions, however, have become fixed formule, such as 
eivis Romanus, Roman citizen ; populus Romanus, people of Rome. 

Compare body politic, heir apparent in English. 
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Remarxs.—1. Variation in the position of the adj. often causes 
variation in the meaning of the word. Thus rés bonae, good things ; 
bonae rés, articles of value, or good circwmstances; rés urbanae, city 
matters ; urbanae rés, witticisms; ménsa secunda, a second table ; 
secunda ménsa, dessert. 

2. Superlatives which denote order and sequence in time and space 
are often used partitively, and then generally precede their substan- 
tive : summa aqua, the surface of the water ; summus mins, the top of 
the mountain ; vére primd, primd vére, in the beginning of spring. 
Similarly in media urbe, in the midst of the city ; reliqua, cétera Graecia, 
the rest of Greece, and the like. 


2. When the attribute belongs to two or more words, it 
is placed sometimes after them all, sometimes after the 
first, sometimes before them all. 


Divitiae, nOmen, opés vacuae consilid dédecoris plénae sunt, C., fep., I. 
34, 51; riches, name, resources (when) void of wisdom are full of dis- 
honor. 

For examples of the other positions see 290. 


Numerals. 


292. Duo means simply ¢wo, ambo, both (two considered 
together), uterque, either (two considered apart, as, ‘‘ They 
crucified two other with him, on either side one,” JoHN, 
xox 18)": 


Supplicatio amborum nomine et triumphus utrique décrétus est, L., 
xxvull. 9,9; a@ thanksgiving in the name of both and a triumph to 
either (each of the two) was decreed. 


REMARK.—Uterque is seldom Pl., except of sets; so with pliralia 
tantum, 

Caesar 6 castris utrisque cdpias suds édiixit, Caus., B.G., 1. 50, 1; 
Caesar led his forces out of either camp. 

On uterque with the Pl., see 211, r. 1; with Gen., see 371, r. 


293, Mille, a thousand, is in the Sing. an indeclinable adj. and is 
less frequently used with the Genitive : mille milités, rather than mille 
militum, @ thousand soldiers; in the Pl. it is a declinable substantive, 
and must have the Genitive: duo milia militum, fwo thowsand(s of) 
soldiers = two regiments of soldiers. If a smaller number comes 
between, the substantive usually follows the smaller number ; see the 
following examples ; 
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tria milia quingenti equités, 

tria milia equitum et quingenti, but 
equités tria milia quingenti, or 
equitum tria milia quingenti. 


3500 cavalry, 


But duo milia quingenti hostium periére, L., xx. 7, 3; 2500 of the 
enemy perished. 


294, OrpInALs.—The Ordinals are used more often in 
Latin than in English ; thus always in dates: ann6 ducenté- 
simo quarto, im the year 204. Sometimes they are carelessly 
used for the cardinals : 

Quattuor anni sunt, ex quo té non vidi, 

It is four years, that I have not seen you (since I saw you). 

Quartus annus est, ex quo té non vidi, 

It is the fourth year (four years, going on four years). 


295. DistriBUTIVES.—The distributives are used wher- 
ever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication table. 

Bis bina quot sunt? C., V.D., u. 18, 49; how many are twice two ? 

Scriptum eculeum cum quinque pedibus, pullds gallinaceds tris cum ternis 
pedibus natos esse, L., xxxir. 1, 11; a@ letter was written to say that a 
colt had been foaled with five feet, (and) three chickens hatched with 
three feet (apiece). 


Comparatives and Superlatives. 


296. ComparATIVE.—The comparative degree generally 
takes a term of comparison either with quam, than, or in 


the Ablative : 


Tgnodratid futirdrum maloérum itilior est quam scientia, C., Div., 11. 9, 
28 ; cgnorance of future evils vs better than knowledge (of them), 

Nihil est virtiite amabilius, C., Lael., 8, 28; nothing is more lovable 
than virtue. 

Remarks.—1!. (a) The Abl. is used only when the word with quam 
would stand in the Nom. or Acc. (644). 
quam Pompéius, 
Pompéis, 
quam Pompéium,) we love Caesar more than 
Pompéis, ) Pompey. 

In the second example the adverb makes the Ablative construction 
ambiguous, for pliis Pompéid may mean ‘‘more than Pompey does.” 
Hence the comparative adverb with the Abl. is avoided in careful prose. 


Caesar minor est t Caesar 1s younger than Pompey. 


Caesarem pliis amamus, } 
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(6) With cases other than Nom. or Acc., quam is regularly used to 
avoid ambiguity. 

Anulis nostris plis quam animis créditur, SEN., Ben., Ul. 15, 3; our 
seals are (217) more trusted than our souls. 


2. The Abl. is very common in negative sentences and is used ex 
clusively in negative relative sentences. 

Polybium sequamur, quod némé fuit diligentior, C., Rep., 1. 14, 27 ; let 
us follow Polybius, than whom no one was more careful. 


3. Measure of difference is put in the Ablative (408). 


4, Quam is often omitted after pls, amplius, more, and minus, less, 
and the like, without affecting the construction : 

Pliis quingentds colaphés infrégit mihi, Tur., Ad., 199 ; he has dealt 
me more than five hundred boxes on the ear. 

Spatium est non amplius pedum séscentorum, Caus., B.C., 1. 38, 5; the 
space ts not more than (of ) six hundred feet. 

But the normal construction is not excluded : 

Palis ndn latior pedibus quinquaginta, Cars., B.G., vu. 19,1; a 
swamp not broader than fifty feet (or pedés quinquaginta). 

5. Age may be variously stated ; thus, more than thirty years old 
may be: 


1. N&tus plis (quam) triginta annds. 3. Maior (quam) triginta annos natus. 
2. Natus plis trigintaannis(rare), 4. Maior triginta annis (natus). 
5. Maior trigintaé annodrum. 


297. Standard of Comparison omitted.—When the stand- 
ard of comparison is omitted, it is supphed: 1. By the 
context; 2. By the usual or proper standard ; 3. By the 
opposite. 

1. By the context : 

Solent réges Persérum plirés uxdrés habére, Cf. G Verr., 11. 33, 76; 
the kings of Persia usually have more wives [than one]. 

2. By the proper standard : 

Senectiis est natiira loquacior, C., Cat.M., 16, 55; old age is by nature 
rather (or too) talkative. 

3. By the opposite : 


Quiésse erit molius, L., 11. 48, 35; 2 will be better to be-perfectly- 
quiet (than to make a disturbance). 


— 
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298, Disproportion.—Disproportion is expressed by the 
comparative with quam pro, than for, and the Ablative; or 
with quam ut, than that or quam qui, than who, and the 
Subjunctive : 

Minor caedés quam pro tanta victoria fuit, L., x. 14, 21; the loss was 
(too) small for so great a victory. 

Quis n6dn intellegit Canachi signa rigididra esse quam ut imitentur véri- 
tatem? C., Br., 18, 70; who does not perceive that Canachus’ figures 
are too stiff to imitate the truth (of nature) ? 

Maior sum quam cui possit Fortiina nocére, Ov., W., vi. 195 ; Lam too 
great for Fortune possibly to hurt me. 


299. Two Qualities compared.—When two qualities of the 
same substantive are compared, we find either magis and 
quam with the positive, or a double comparative : 


Celer tuus disertus magis est quam sapiéns, C., Aét., x. 1,43; your 
(friend) Celer is eloquent rather than wise—more eloquent than wise. 

Acitidrem sé quam Ornatidrem vult, C., Opt. Gen., 2, 6; he wishes to 
be acute rather than ornate. 


300. Restriction to the Comparative.—The Latin uses the 
Comparative more exactly than the English. So regularly 
when only two objects are compared. 

Nati maior, the eldest (of two), the elder ; nati minor, the youngest. 
the younger. Prior, the first ; posterior, the last. 


2,5; afterthoughts, as the saying is, wre usually the wisest. 


Remark.—The same rule applies to the interrogative uter, which 
of two ? (whether ?): Ex dudbus uter dignior? ex pliribus, quis dignis- 
simus? QuINT., vil. 4, 21 ; of two, which is the worthier ? of more (than 
two), which ts the worthiest ? 


301, Comparative Strengthened. The comparative is often strength- 
ened by the insertion of etiam, even ; adhiic, still ; multd, (by) much ; 
longé, far : 

Dic etiam clarius, C., Verr., 11. 75, 175; speak even more clearly / 


‘802. Superlative.—The Latin superlative is often to he 
rendered by the English positive, especially of persons : 


Quintus Fabius Maximus, Quintus Fabius the Great. 
Maxim6 impeti maidre fortiina, L., xxvutt. 36, 2; with great wgor, 
with greater luck. 
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303. Superlative Strengthened.—The superlative is strengthened by 
multd, (by) much; longé, by far; vel, even; tnus, inus omnium, one 
above all others. 

Protagoras sophistés illis temporibus vel maximus, C., V.D., 1. 23, 63 ; 
Protagoras, the very greatest sophist in those tumes. 

Urbem finam mihi amicissimam déclinavi, C., Planc., 41,97; I turned 
aside from a city above all others friendly to me. 

Quam (with or without a form of possum) and the superlative is the 
regular form for as—as possible. 

Caesar quam aequissimd locd potest castra comminit, Cars., B.G., v. 
49, 7; Caesar fortifies a camp in as favorable a position as possible. 


PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal Pronouns. 


304, 1. The personal Pronoun is usually omitted when it 
is the subject of a verb; see 207. 

2. The Genitive forms, mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, are used 
mainly as Objective Genitives. 


Marcellinus sé acerrimum tui défénsdrem fore ostendit, C., Mam., I. 1, 
2; Marcellinus showed that he would be your keenest defender. 


ReEmARK.—The Possessive pronouns sometimes are found in place of 
this Genitive: Vester conspectus reficit et recreat mentem meam, C., 
Plane., 1, 23; the sight of you refreshes and renews my spirits. 


‘If I be a master, where is my fear?*? MAL., I. 6. 


3. The Genitive forms, nostrum and vestrum, are used 
partitively ; see 364, R. 


Té ad mé venire uterque nostrum cupit, C., Adt., xIII. 33, 2 ; each of 
us two desires that you should come to me. 


2. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


305, Hic, ¢his (the Demonstrative of the First Person), 
refers to that which is nearer the speaker, and may mean : 

1. The Speaker himself : hic homé = ego, PL., Zrim., 1115. 

2. His friends : si ego his novi, 7f I know these men (= my friends, th 
Gentlemen of the Jury). 

3. His subject : hic sapiéns dé qué loquor, C., Ac., 1. 33, 105; this 
(imaginary) wise man of whom I am speaking. 

4, His hobby : hie studium, this pursuit of mine, of ours. 

5. That which has just been mentioned ; haec hactenus, these things 
thus far = so much for that, 


- 
as 
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6. Very frequently, that which is about to be mentioned : his con- 
dicidnibus, on the following terms. — 

7. The current period of time : hic diés, to-day ; haec nox, the night 
just past or just coming ; hic m&nsis, the current month. 


306. Iste, that (of thine, of yours), refers to that which 
belongs more peculiarly to the Second Person (Demonstra- 
tive of the Second Person) : 


Adventi tuo ista subsellia vacuéfacta sunt, C., Oat., 1.7, 16; at your 
approach the benches in your neighborhood were vacated. 


807. Ile, that (the Demonstrative of the Third Person), 
denotes that which is more remote from the speaker, and is 
often used in contrast to hic, this. 


Catulus non antiqué ill more sed hoc nostré éruditus, C., Br., 35, 182 ; 
Catulus, a cultivated man, not after the old-fashioned standard of a 
by-gone time (illd) but by the standard of to-day (kbc). 

Tlle may mean : 

1. That which has been previously mentioned (often ille quidem): 
illud quod initid vobis proposui, C., Wont., 7,17 ; that which I propounded 
to you at first, 

2. That which is well known, notorious (often put after the substan- 
tive) : téstula illa, that (notorious) potsherd = institution of ostracism ; 
illud Solonis, ‘hat (famous saying) of Solon’s. 

3. That which is to be recalled : illud imprimis mirabile, that (which 
Tam going to remind you of) ¢s especially wonderful. 

4. That which is expected : 

Illa diés veniet mea qua ligubria ponam, Ov., 7’r., Iv. 2, 73; the day 
will come when I shall lay aside (cease) my mournful strains. 


RemMarks.—1. Hic and ille are used together in contrasts: as, the 
latter—the former, the former—the latter. 

(a) When both are matters of indifference the natural signification 
is observed : hic, the latter ; ille, the former. 

Ignavia corpus hebetat, labor firmat; illa matiram senectiitem, hic 
longam adoléscentiam reddit, Cris., 1. 1; laziness weakens the body, toil 
strengthens it; the one (the former) hastens old age, the other (the 
latter) prolongs youth. 

(6) When the former is the more important, hic is the former, ille, 
the latter : 

Melior titiorque est corta pax quam spérata victoria; haec in nostré, 
illa in dedrum manfi est, L., xxx. 30, 19; better and safer is certain 
peace than hoped for victory; the former vs in our hand(s), the latter 
in the hand(s) of the gods. 
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2. Hic et ille; ille et ille; ille aut ille, ‘hvs man and (or) that man = 
one or two. 

Non dicam hoc signum ablatum esse et illud; hoe dico, nillum té signum 
reliquisse, C., Verr., 1. 20, 58 5, J will not say that this statue was taken 
off and that ; (what) I say (is) this, that you left no statue at all. 

3. The derived adverbs retain the personal relations of hie, iste, ille: 
hic, ere (where I am); hinc, hence (from where I am); hie, hother 
(where I am); istic, there (where you are); illic, there (where he is), etc. 


8. Determinative and Reflexive Pronouns. 


308. Is, that, is the determinative pronoun, and serves 
as the lacking pronoun of the Third Person. It furnishes 
the regular antecedent of the relative : 


Mihi vénit obviam tuus puer; is mihi litteras abs té reddidit, C., Adz., 
mu. 1,1; IL was met by your servant; he delivered to me a letter from 
you. 

Is minimé eget mortalis qui minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.) ; that 
mortal is in want of least, who wanteth least. 


Remarks.—1. Is, as the antecedent of the relative, is often omitted, 
chiefly in the Nom., more rarely in an oblique case (619). 

Bis dat qui dat celeriter, Syrus, 235 (Fr.); he gives twice who gives 
an a trice. 

Often it has the force of talis (631, 1) in this connection : 

Ego is sum qui nihil umquam mea potius quam medrum civium causa 
fécerim, C., Ham., v. 21,2; I am a man never to have done anything 
for my own sake, rather than for the sake of my fellow-citizens. 

2. Is, with a copulative or adversative particle, is used as he or that 
in English, for the purpose of emphasis. Such expressions are : et is, 
atque is, isque, and he too, and that too ; neque is, et is non, and he not ; 
and that not ; sed is, but he. 

Exempla quaerimus et ea non antiqua, C., Verr., 111. go, 210 ; we are 
looking for examples, and those, too, not of ancient date. 

3. Is does not represent a substantive before a Gen., as in the Eng- 
lish that of. In Latin the substantive is omitted, or repeated, or a 
word of like meaning substituted. 

Non ilidicid discipuldrum dicere débet magister sed discipuli magistri, 
Quint., 11. 2, 138; the master vs not to speak according to the gudgment 
of the pupils ; but the pupils according to that of the master. 

Nila est celeritas quae possit cum animi celeritate contendere, C., 
Tusc., 1. 19, 48; there is no speed that can possibly vie with that of 
the mind. 
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Coelius tribinal suum ifixtaé Treboni sellam collocavit, Cans., B.C., m1. 
20,1; Coelius placed his chair of office next to that of Trebonius. 

Of course hie, ille, and iste can be used with the Gen. in their proper 
sense. 


809. REFLEXIVE. Instead of forms of is, the Reflexive 
Pronoun sui, sibi, sé, together with the Possessive of the 
Reflexive suus, sua, suum is used. (See 521.) 

1. fegularly when reference is made to the grammatical 
subject of the sentence. 

Ipse sé quisque diligit quod sibi quisque carus est, C., Lael., 21, 80; 
every one loves himself, because every one is dear to himself. 

The subject may be indefinite or (occasionally) impersonal. 

Contentum suis rébus esse maximae sunt divitiae, C., Par., vi. 3, 51; 
to be content with one’s own things (what one hath) is the greatest riches. 


‘‘Pure religion and undefiled is this . . . to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.”” JAMES, 1. 27. 

2. Frequently when reference is made to the actual sub- 
ject (521, R. 2): 

Osculatur tigrim suus cistds, Sun., HDL, 85, 41; her own keeper 
kisses the tigress (the tugress is kissed by her own keeper). 

This is especially common with suus, which when thus employed has 
usually its emphatic sense : own, peculiar, proper. 


3. Sui, sibi, sé are the reflexive of the Infinitive and its 
equivalents. 

Romani sui colligendi hostibus facultatem non relinquunt, Cars., B.G., 
ut. 6,1; the Romans do not leave the enemy a chance to get themselves 


together, to rally. 
$é is also used with prepositions erga, inter, propter, per in reflexive 
or emphatic phrases ; as inter sé, among one another, per 86, by vtself. 


4. Suus is also used in prepositional phrases, especially 
after cum and inter; more rarely after in, intra, and ad. 


Magonem cum classe sua in Hispaniam mittunt, L., xxi. 32, 11; they 
sent Mago with his fleet to Spain, 
So the phrases su6 tempore, at the right time; sud locd, at the right 


place, 
Comoediae quem Gsum in pueris putem sud locé dicam, QUINT., I. 8, 7; 


what I consider to be the good of comedy in the case of boys I will men- 
tion in the proper place, 
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310. Idem, the same, serves to unite two or more attri- 
butes or predicates on a person or thing; it is often to be 
translated by at the same time; likewise, also; yet, not- 
withstanding. 


Cimon incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suus, NeEp., v. 3, 1; 
Cimon fell into the same odium as his father. 

Difficilis facilis, iicundus acerbus, es idem, Marvr., xt. 47, 1; crabbed 
(and) kindly, sweet (and) sour, are you at once. 


Remarxs.—1. When a second attribute is to be added to a substan- 
tive it is often connected by idemque, et idem, atque idem. 

Vir doctissimus Plat atque idem gravissimus philosophérum omnium, 
C., Leg., u. 6, 14; Plato, a most learned man, and at the same time 
weightiest of all the philosophers. 

2. The same as is expressed by idem with qui, with atque or dc, 
with ut, with cum, and poetically with the Dative. See 359, n. 6, 642, 
6438. 

Tibi mécum in eddem est pistrind vivendum, C., Or., I. 33, 144; you 
have to live in the same treadmill with me. 

8. Idem cannot be used with is, of which it is only a stronger form 
(is + dem), 


311. 1. Ipse, se//, is the distinctive pronoun, and separates 
a subject or an object from all others : 


Ipse féci, J myself did it and none other, I alone did it, I did ct of 
my own accord, I am the very man that did it. Nunc ipsum, at this 
very instant, at this precise moment. 

Valvae subitd sé ipsae aperuérunt, C., Div., 1. 34, 743; the folding- 
doors suddenly opened of their own accord. 

Cato mortuus est annis octoginta sex ipsis ante Cicerénem consulem, C., 
Br., 15, 61; Cato died just eighty-six years before Oicero’s consulship. 


Remarxks.—1. Owing to this distinctive character, ipse is often used 
of persons in opposition to things ; riders in opposition to horses; in- 
habitants in opposition to the towns which they inhabit ; the master of 
the house in opposition to his howsehold, ete. 

Ipse dixit, C., V.D., 1. 5, 10; the master said (airés épa). 

Mé ipsa misit, PL., Cas., 790 ; mistress sent me. 

2. Et ipse, /ekewrse, as well, is used when a new subject takes an old 
predicate : 

Locri urbs désciverat et ipsa ad Poends, li., xxix. 6, 1 ; Locri-city had 
lukewise (as well as the other cities) revolted to the Carthaginians. 
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2. Ipse is used to lay stress on the reflexive relation; in 
the Nominative when the subject is emphatic, in the 
Oblique Cases when the object is emphatic. 

8é ipse laudat, he (and not another) praises himself. 86 ipsum laudat, 
he praises himself (and not another). 

Piger ipse sibi obstat, Prov. (Szn., H.W., 94, 28); the lazy man 
stands in his own way, ts his own obstacle. 


Exceptions are common : 


Quique aliis civit, ndn cavet ipse sibi, Ov., A.A., 1. 843; and he who 
cared for others, cares not for himself. 


4. Possessive Pronouns. 


312. The Possessive Pronouns are more rarely used in 
Latin than in English, and chiefly for the purpose of con- 
trast or clearness. 

Manis lava et céna, C., Or., 0. 60, 246 ; wash (your) hands and dine. 

Praedia mea ti possidés, ego aliéna misericordia vivo, C., Rosc.Am., 
50, 145; you are in possession of my estates, (while) I live on the charity 
of others. 

RemArRKS.—1. Observe the intense use of the Possessive in the sense 
of property, peculiarity, fitness : suum esse, to belong to one’s self, to be 
one’s own man. 

Tempore tud pignasti, L., xxxvui. 45, 10; you have fought at your 
own time (= when you wished). 

Hoc honore mé adfécistis annd med, U., Leg. Agr., 1. 2, 4; you visited 
me with this honor in my own year (= the first year in which I could 


be made consul). 
2. On the use of the Possessive Pronouns for the Gen., see 864. 


5. Indefinite Pronouns. 


318. Quidam means one, a, a certain one; the speaker 
may know but he does not tell. In the Plural, quidam 
means some, sundry, without emphasis. 

Interea mulier quaedam commigravit hic, Trr., And., 69 ; meanwhile 
a certain woman took up her quarters here. 

Remargs.—1. With an adjective quidam often heightens by adding 


vagueness and mystery. (Gr. 7725.) 
Est quédam incrédibili rdbore animi, C., M7/., 37, 101 ; really he is en- 
dowed with a certain (strange, indescribable) strength of mind that %s 


past belief. 
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2. Quidam is often used with or without quasi, as if, to modify an 
expression : 

Est quaedam virtiitum vitidrumque vicinia, QuINT., 1.12, 4; there as a 
certain neighborly relation between virtues and vices, 


314. Aliquis (aliqui) means, some one, some one or other ; 
neither the speaker nor the hearer knows : 

Déclamabam cum aliqud cottidié, C., Br., 90, 310 ; I wsed to declarm 
with somebody or other daily. 

In the predicate it is often emphatic (by Litotés, 700) : sum aliquis, 
aliquid, J am somebody = a person of importance, something = of some 
weight; opposed to : nillus sum, nihil sum, J am a nobody, nothing. 

Est hdc aliquid, tametsi non est satis, C., Div. in Caec., 15, 47; thes 
ts something, although wt is not enough. 


315. Quis (qui), fainter than aliquis, is used chiefly after 
si, if; nisi, wnless ; né, lest ; num, whether, and in relative 
sentences. See 107, R. 

Né quid nimis! Tmr., And., 61; nothing in eacess | 


REMARK.—Aliquis is used after si, etc., when there is stress : si quis, 
if any; sialiquis, if some; si quid, of anything ; si quidquam, 7f any- 
thing at all (317, 1). 

Si aliquid dandum est voluptati, senecttis modicis conviviis délectarz 
potest, C., Cato M., 14, 44; if something is to be given to pleasure (as 
something or other must), old age can take delight in mild festivities. 


316, Quispiam is rarer than aliquis, but not to be distin- 
guished from it, except that quispiam never intimates im- 
portance. 


Dixerit quispiam, C., Cat.W., 3, 8; some one may say. 


317. 1. Quisquam and Ullus (adjective) mean any one (at 
all), and are used chiefly in negative sentences, in ques- 
tions that imply a negative answer, and in sweeping con. 
ditions : 

lastitia numquam nocet cuiquam, C., Jn., 1. 16, 50; justice never 
hurts anybody. 

Quis Graecorum rhétorum & Thicydide quidquam dtixit? C., Or., 9,817; 
what Greek rhetorician drew anything from Thucydides ? [None.] 

Si quisquam, ille sapiéns fuit, C., Lael., 2,9; tf any one at all (was) 
wise, he was. 

Hostem esse in Syria negant tllum, C., Ham., 1m. 8, 10; they say that 
there vs not any enemy in Syria. 
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So after comparatives, for these involve a negative : 

Solis candor inlistrior est quam fllius ignis, C., V.D., u. 15, 40; the 
brilliancy of the sun is more radiant than that of any fire. 

z. The negative of quisquam is ném6, nobody ; nihil, 
nothing (108). The negative of illus is nallus, 70, none. 

Ném6 vir magnus, C., V.D., 11. 66, 167; no great man, no one (who 
78) a great man. 

RemarKx.—Instead of néminis and némine, niillius and nil, nilla are 
used regularly. 

318. 1. Quisque means each one, as opposed to omnis, 
every, and is usually post-positive. 

Laudati omnés sunt donatique pro merito quisque, L., xxxvitl. 23; all 
were praised and rewarded, each one according to his desert. 

2. With superlatives and ordinals quisque is loosely trans- 
lated every: 

Optimum quidque rarissimum est, C., Hin., 1. 25, 81; every good 
thing ts rare = the better a thing, the rarer tt ws. 

Quintd quoque ann6 Sicilia tota cénsétur, C., Verr., 11. 56, 189 ; every 
jifth year all Sicily 1s assessed. 

3. Quisque combines readily with the reflexives, sui, sibi, 
sé, suus, in their emphatic sense (309, 2). 

Here the reflexive regularly precedes. 

Sua quemque fraus et suus terror vexat, U., Mosc. Am., 24, 67; it ts 
his own sin and his own alarm that harasses a man. 

REMARK.—Suum cuique has become a standing phrase : let every one 
have his own. 

319. Alter and alius are both translated other, another, 
but alter refers to one of two, alius to diversity. 

Solus aut cum alterd, alone or with (only) one other ; alter Nerd, w sec- 


ond Nero. 

Alter alterum quaerit, one (definite person) seeks the other (definite 
person) ; alius alium quaerit, one seeks one, another another. 

Alteri—alteri, one party—another party (already defined) ; alii—alii, 
some—others. 

Alter often means neighbor, brother, fellow-man ; alius, third person. 


Alter : 

Agésilatis fuit claudus alterd pede, Nup., xvi1. 8, 1 ; Agestlads waslame 
of one foot. 

Altera mani fert lapidem, panem ostentat altera, Pu., Aul., 195; in one 
hand a stone he carries, in the other holds out bread. 
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Alius: 

Fallacia alia aliam tridit, Ter., And., 779 ; one lie treads on the heels 
of another (indefinite series). 

Divitias alii praepdnunt, alii hondrés, C., Lael., 6, 20; some prefer 
riches, others honors. 

Alter and alius : 

Ab alid expectés alter! quod féceris, Syrus, 2 (Fr.) ; you may look for 
from another what you've done unto your brother (from No. 3, what 
No. 1 has done to No. 2). 


APPOSITION. 


320. By apposition one substantive is placed by the side 
of another, which contains it : 


Cicerd orator, Cicero the orator. Rhénus flimen, the river Rhine. 


CONCORD. 


321. The word in apposition agrees with the principal 
word (or words) in case, and as far as it can in gender and 
number : 


Nom. Hérodotus pater historiae, Herodotus, the father of history ; 
Gen. Hérodoti patris historiae ; Dat. Hérodoté patri historiae. 

Cnidus et Colophon, nobilissimae urbés, captae sunt, Cf. C., Imp., 12, 
83; Cnidus and Colophon, most noble cities, were taken. 

Omnium doctrinfrum inventricés Athénae, Cf. C., Or., 1. 4, 18; 
Athens, the inventor of all branches of learning. 

Remarks.—1. Exceptions in nwmber are due to special uses, as, for 
example, when déliciae or amorés, e¢c., are used of a Singular : 

Pompéius, nostri amorés, ipse sé afflixit,C., Ait , 11. 19, 2 ; Pompey, our 
special passion, has wrecked himself. 

2. The Possessive Pronoun takes the Gen. in apposition : 

Urbs mea iinius opera fuit salva, Cf. C., Pis., 3,6; the city was saved 
by my exertions alone. 

8. On the agreement of predicate with appositive, see 211, x. 6. 


322, Partitive Apposition.—Partitive Apposition takes 
a part out of the whole. 


Cétera multitidd sorte decimus quisque ad supplicium lécti sunt, L., 11. 
59, 11; (of) the rest of the crowd every tenth man was chosen by lot for 
punishment. 


323, Distributive A pposition.—Distributive Apposition 
subdivides the whole into its parts, chiefly with alter—alter, 
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the one—the other ; quisque, uterque, each one; alii—alii, pars— 
pars, some—others. (Itis often called Partitive Apposition.) 


Duae filiae altera occisa altera capta est, Caus., B.G., 1. 53, 4; (of) 
two daughters, the one was killed the other captured. 


Remarxk.—The Part. Gen. is more commonly employed than either 
of these forms of apposition. 


324, Apposition to a Sentence.—Sometimes an Accusative 
stands in apposition to a whole preceding sentence. 


Admoneor ut aliquid etiam dé sepultiira dicendum existimem, rem nén 
difficilem, C., Tusc., 1. 43, 102 ; Tam reminded to take into considera- 
tion that something is to be said about burial also—an easy matter. 


Predicative Attribution and Predicative Apposition. 


325, Any case may be attended by the same case in Pred- 
icative Attribution or Apposition, which differ from the 
ordinary Attribution or Apposition in translation only. 


NOMINATIVE : Filius aegrotus rediit. 
Ordinary Attribution : The sick son returned. 
Predicative Attribution : The son returned sick = he was sick 
when he returned. 
Herculés iuvenis lednem interfécit. 
Ordinary Apposition : The young man Lercules slew a lion. 
Predicative Apposition : Hercules, when a young man, slew a 
lion = he was a young man when he slew a lion. 
GENITIVE : Potestas éius adhibendae uxoris, the permission to take her 
to wife. 
Dative : Amicd vivd non subvénisti, you did not help your friend 
(while he was) alive. 
ACCUSATIVE : Herculés cervam vivam cépit. 
Ordinary Attribution : Hercules caught a living doe. 
Predicative Attribution : Hercules caught a doe alive. 
ABLATIVE : Aere ituntur importatd, they use imported copper = the 
copper which they use 1s imported. 


RemarKks.—1. The Voc., not being a case proper, is not used predi- 
eatively. Exceptions are apparent or poetical. 

Qué, moritiire, ruis? V., A., x. 810; ‘‘ whither dost thou rush to die” 
(thou doomed to die) ? 

Notice here the old phrase : Macte virttite estd, H., S., 1. 2, 31; tn- 
creased be thou in virtue = heaven speed thee in thy high career, 
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2, Victorés rediérunt may mean, the conquerors returned, or, they re- 
turned conquerors ; idem, the same, is similarly used. 

Tidem abeunt qui vénerant, C., Fin., Iv. 3,7; they go away just as 
they had come (literally, the same persons as they had come). 

3. Predicative Attribution and Apposition are often to be turned 
into an abstract substantive : 

Défendi rem piblicam aduléscéns, non déseram senex, C., Ph., 11. 46, 118 ; 
I defended the state in my youth, I will not desert her in my old age. 

So with prepositions : 

Ante Cicerdnem consulem, before the consulship of Cicero ; ante urbem 
conditam, before the bwilding of the city. 

4. Donot confound the ‘‘ as” of apposition with the ‘‘as "(= as tf) 
of comparison—ut, quasi, tamquam, sicut, velut (602, 642). 

(5) 6. The English idiom often uses the adverb and adverbial ex- 
pressions instead of the Latin adjective : so in adjectives of inclination 
and disinclination, knowledge and tgnorance, of order and position, of 
time and season, and of temporary condition generally : 

Libéns, with pleasure ; voléns, willing(ly) ; ndléns, wnwelling(ly) ; in- 
vitus, against one’s will; priidéns, aware ; impriidéns, wnawares ; sciéns, 
knowing(ly) ; primus, prior, first ; tltimus, /ast ; medius, in, about the 
middle ; hodiernus, to-day ; matitinus, in the morning ; frequéns, fre- 
quent(ly) ; sublimis, aloft ; totus, wholly ; sdlus, finus, alone ; and many 
others. 

Ego eum 4 mé invitissimus dimisi, C., Mam., x1. 63, 1; I dismissed 
him most unwillingly. 

Pliis hodié boni féci impriidéns quam sciéns ante hunc diem umquam, 
TrEr., Hec., 880; I have done more good to-day unawares than I have 
ever done knowingly before. 

Adcurrit, mediam mulierem complectitur, TER., And., 133; he runs 
up, puts his arms about the woman’s waist. 

Vespertinus pete téctum, H., Hp., 1. 6, 20; seek thy dwelling at even- 
tide. 

Soli hoc contingit sapienti, C., Par., v. 1, 34; this good luck happens 
to the wise man alone = vt ts only the wise man who has this good luck. 

7. Carefully to be distinguished are the uses of primus, and the ad- 
verbs primum, first, for the first time, and primo, at first. Primum 
means first in a series ; prim, first in a contrast. 

Primus sententiam dixit, C., Ph., x. 3, 6; he was the first to express 
his opinion. 

Samothraciam té primum, post Thasum contulisti, C., Pis., 36, 89; you 
betook yourself to Samothrace first, afterwards to Thasos. 

Improborum facta prim6 sispicid Insequitur, tum acciisator, C., Fn. 6. 
16, 50; the deeds of the reprobate are attacked at first by suspicion, then 
by the public prosecutor 
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Bs 
1. Multiplication of the Predicate. 


326. The Multiplication of the Predicate requires no fur- 
ther rules than those that have been given in the general 
doctrine of Concord. 


2. Qualification of the Predicate. 


327, The Qualification of the Predicate may be regarded 
as an External or an Internal change : 


I. External change : combination with an object. 


1. Direct Object, Accusative. 2. Indirect Object, Dative. 


Il. Internal change: combination with an attribute 
which may be in the form of 


1. The Genitive Case. 3. Preposition with a case. 
2. The Ablative. 4. An Adverb. 


I. External Change. 


Accusative. 
328. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object. 


1. (a) The object may be contained in the verb (Inner 
Object, Object Effected) : 


Deus mundum creavit, God made a creatvon—the universe. 


(6) Akin to this is the Accusative of Extent : 

A récta conscientia traversum unguem non oportet discédere, C., Aft., 
xu. 20,4; one ought not to swerve a nailbreadth from a right con- 
scvence. 

Decem annés (Trdia) oppignata est, L., v. 4, 11; ten years was Troy 
besteged. 

Maximam partem lacte vivunt, Caus., B.G., 1v. 1,8; for the most 


part they live on milk. 


2. The object may be distinct from the verb (Outer 
Object, Object Affected) : ' 


Deus mundum gubernat, God steers the wnwverse. 
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DIRECT OBJECT (Inner and Outer). 


(329) 8380, Active Transitive Verbs take the Accusative 
case : 


Romulus Urbem Romam condidit, Cf. C., Div., 1. 17, 30; Romulus 
founded the City of Rome. (Object Effected.) 

Méns regit corpus, C., Rep., vi. 24, 26; mind governs body. (Object 
Affected.) 


RemMARK.—Many verbs of Emotion which are intrans. in English are 
trans. in Latin, as: dolére, to grieve (for) ; déspérare, to despair (of) ; 
horrére, to shudder (at) ; mirari, to wonder (at) ; ridére, to laugh (at). 

Honorés déspérant, C., Cat., 11. 9, 19; they despair of honors (give 
them up in despair). 

Conscia méns récti Famae mendacia risit, Ov., 7, Iv. 311; conscious 
of right, her soul (but) laughed (at) the falsehoods of Rumor. 


331. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, 
circum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, and 
trans, when they become transitive, take the Accusative : 

All with circum, per, praeter, trans, and subter. 

Many with ad, in, and super, 

Some with ante, con, inter, ob, and sub, See 347. 


Pythagoras Persdrum magés adiit, C., Hin., v. 29, 87; Pythagoras 
applied to (consulted) the Persian magi. 

Stella Veneris antegreditur sdlem, C.; V.D., 11. 20,53 ; the star Venus 
goes in advance of the sun. 

Omnés Domitium circumsistunt, CAzs., B.C., 1. 20,53 all surround 
Domitius. 

Eam, si opus esse vidébitur, ipse conveniam, C., Mam., v. 11, 2; L will 
go to see her, myself, if tt shall seem expedient. 

Convivia cum patre non inibat, C., Rose. Am., 18, 52; he would not ge 
to banquets with his father. 

Fretum, quod Naupactum et Patras interfluit, L., xxvi. 29, 9; the 
frith that flows between Naupactus and Patrae. 

Alexander tertid et tricésimd annd mortem obiit, C., Ph., v. 17, 48; 
Alexander died in his thirty-third year. 

Caesar omnem agrum Picénum percurrit, Cans., B.C., 1. 15, 1 ; Caesar 
traversed rapidly all the Picenian district. 

Populus solet dignés praeterire, C., Planc., 3, 8 ; the people is wont ta 
pass by the worthy. 

Epaminodndas poenam subiit, Cf. Nep., xv. 8,2; Hpaminondas sub- 
mitted to the punishment. 
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Criminum yim subterfugere nilld mod6 poterat, C., Verr., 1. 3, 8; he 
could in no way evade the force of the charges. 

Romani ruinés miri supervadébant, L., xxx. 24, 5; the Romans 
marched over the ruins of the wall. 

Crassus Euphratem niilla belli causa transiit, Cf. C., Fin., m1. 22, 75; 
Crassus crossed the Euphrates without any cause for war, 


Remarxs.—1. If the simple verb is trans., it can take two Accusa- 
tives : Equitum magnam partem flimen traiécit, Caus., B.C., 1. 55,1; he 
threw a great part of the cavalry across the river. 

2. With many of these verbs the preposition may be repeated ; but 
never circum; Copias traiécit Rhodanum, or trans Rhodanum, he threw his 
troops across the Rhone. 

3. Sometimes a difference of signification is caused by the addition 
of the preposition ; sc, adire ad aliquem, fo go to a man; adire aliquem, 
to apply to (to consult) a man. 


INNER OBJECT. 


332. Any verb can take an Accusative of the Inner 
Object, when that object serves to define more narrowly or 
to explain more fully the contents of the verb. 


333. 1. Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives are often used 
to define or modify the substantive notion that les in the 


verb. 

Xenophon eadem feré peccat, C., V.D., 1. 12, 81; Xenophon makes 
very much the same mistakes, 

With trans. verbs an Acc. of the person can be employed besides : 

Discipulds id inum moned, Quint., 1.9, 1; Lyive pupils this one piece 
of advice. 

Remarks.—1. The usage is best felt by comparing the familiar 
English ¢¢ after intrans. verbs, ‘‘to walk it, to foot it,” etc., where 
“it” represents the substantive that lies in “walk, foot,” etc. 

2. In many eases the feeling of the case is lost to the consciousness, 
so especially with the interrogative quid, which has almost the force of 
cir, Quidridés? what (laughter) are you laughing = what means your 
laughter 2? Why do you laugh ? 


2. Oognate Accusative.—When the dependent word is of 
the same origin or of kindred meaning with the verb, it is 
called the Cognate Accusative, and usually has an attribute. 


Mirum atque inscitum somniavi somnium, Pu., Rud., 597 ; a marvel- 
lous and uncanny dream I’ve dreamed. 
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RemarK.—After the analogy of the Cognate Acc. are many phrase- 
ological usages, such as rem certare, fo fight a case ; foedus ferire, to make 
a treaty (compare, to strike a bargain); its respondére, to render an 
opinion ; causam vincere, to win a case, etc. Also the phrases with ire: 
exsequias ire, to attend a funeral ; infitias ire, to deny, etc. 


Accusative of Extent. 


The Accusative of Extent has to do with Degree, Space, 
or ‘Time. 


334. The Accusative of Extent in Degree is confined to 
neuter adjectives and pronouns used substantively, multum, 
plus, tantum, quantum, ec. 


Si mé amas tantum quantum profectd amas, C., AZt., 11. 20,5; af you 
love me as much as in fact you do love me. 


Remarxs.—1. The number of adjectives and pronouns so used is 
large, and in many cases the form is felt more as an adverb than as a 
substantive. 

2. Here belong the adverbial Accusatives magnam, e¢c., partem, fo a 
great extent, in great part; perhaps meam, efc., vicem, on my side, in 
my turn, in my stead. 


335. The Accusative of Extent in Space is used properly 
only with words that involve a notion of space. When 
space is not involved in the governing word the idea of 
extent is given by the use of per, through. 


Trabés, distantés inter sé binds pedés, in sold collocantur, CAxs., B.C., 
vil. 23, 1; beams two feet apart are planted in the ground. 

Phoebidas iter per Thébas fécit, Nep., xvi. 1, 2; Phoebidas marched 
through Thebes. 

Milités aggerem latum pedés trecentds triginta altum pedés octoginta 
exstrixérunt, Caus., B.G., vit. 24,1; the soldiers raised an embankment 
three hundred and thirty feet wide (and) etghty feet high. 


RemArks.—1. The adjectives in most common use with this Accusa- 
tive are longus, long, latus, wide, altus, deep, high. 

2. With abesse and distare, an Abl. of Measure may also be used : 

Milibus passuum quattuor et viginti abesse, Caus., B.G., 1. 41, 5; to 
be twenty-four miles from. . 

Noteworthy also is ab (a): ab milibus passuum dudbus, Caus., B.G., 11. 
1.3 two miles off. 
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336. The Accusative of Extent in Time, with or without 
per, answers the question, How long ? 


Duodéquadragintaé annds tyrannus Syracisandrum fuit Dionysius, C., 
Tusc., V. 20, 57; thirty-eight years was Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse. 

Liidi per decem diés facti sunt, C., Cat., 11. 8, 20; games were per- 
formed for ten days. 

Sedet aeternumque sedébit infélix Théseus, V., A., vi. 617; there sits 
and shall forever sit unhappy Theseus. 


Remarks.—1. In giving definite numbers with iam, iam dit, iam 
dfidum, e¢c., the Latin often employs the ordinal where the English 
prefers the cardinal. Compare the Ablative of Measure (408). 

Mithridatés annum iam tertium et vicésimum régnat, C., Imp., 3, 7; 
Mithridates has been (230) reigning now going on twenty-three years. 

2. Per with the Acc. is frequently used like the Abl. of Time Within 
Which. Per illa tempora = illis temporibus, in those times. 

So especially with the negative : 

Nilla rés per triennium itdicata est, C., Verr., 1. 5,13; no matter 
was decided during (in) three years. 

3. The Dating Point may be given by abhinc, ago, which usually 
precedes the Accusative. 

Démosthenés abhine annds prope trecentds fuit, C., Div., 1. 57, 118; 
Demosthenes lived nearly three hundred years ago. 

4. Natus, old (born), may also take Accusative of Extent. For other 
constructions see 296, R. 5. 

Puer decem annds natus est, the boy is ten years old. 

5. Here belong the colloquial phrases id temporis, at that time, id 
aetatis, at that age. 


Accusative of the Local Object. 


Terminal Accusative. 


837. Names of Towns and small Islands, when used as 
limits of Motion Whither, are put in the Accusative. 
So also riis, into the country, domum, domos, home. 


Missi légati Athénas sunt, L., 111. 31, 8; envoys were sent to Athens, 

Latona configit Délum, Cf. C., Verr., 1. 18, 48; Latona took refuge mm 
Delos. 

Ego ris ibd atque ibi manébd, Ter., Hun., 216; I shall go to the 
country and stay there. 

Innumerabilés philosophi numquam domum revertérunt, C., Twsc., v. 
37, 107; innumerable philosophers never returned home. 
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Remarks.—1. Countries and large Islands require prepositions, such 
as: in, into; ad, to; versus, -ward ; in Graeciam proficise!, to set out for 
Greece. 

2. When urbem, city, or oppidum, town, precedes the name of the 
city or town, the preposition in or ad is prefixed ; if urbem or oppidum 
follows, in or ad may be omitted : in (ad) oppidum Cirtam, fo, in (at) the 
town (of) Cirta. 

When urbem or oppidum is qualified by an adjective, it regularly fol- 
lows the name of the town, and has the preposition : 

Iugurtha Thalam pervénit in oppidum magnum et opulentum, S., Jug., 
75,1; Jugurtha arrived at Thala, a great and wealthy town. 

3. Domum, with a possessive pronoun, or Gen., may mean house as 
well as home, and accordingly may or may not have in before it: 
domum meam, or, in domum meam, fo my house ; domum Pompéil, or, in 
domum Pompéii, to Pompey’s house ; also domum ad Pompéium. Other- 
wise : in magnificam domum venire, fo come into a grand house. 

4, Ad means to the nevghborhood of, often before, of military op- 
erations : ad Mutinam, to the neighborhood (siege of ) Mutina (Modena). 

5. The simple Acc. will suffice even for extent : 

Omnia illa minicipia, quae sunt a Vibone Brundisium, C., Planc., 41, 
97; all the free towns from Vibo to Brundisium. 

6. Motion to a place embraces all the places mentioned : 

Phalara in sinum Maliacum procésserat, L., xxxv., 43,8; he had ad- 
vanced to Phalara on the Maliac Gulf. Tarentum in Italiam inferidrem 
proficisci, to set owt for Tarentum in Lower Italy. 

7. The poets and later prose writers occasionally omit the preposi- 
tion also before Countries and large Islands. 


OUTER OBJECT. 
Accusative of Respect. 


338, The Accusative of the object affected is sometimes used with a 
passive or intransitive verb, or an adjective. It is called the Accusative 
of Respect, sometimes the Greek Accusative. 

1. Definite : The Accusative of the part affected (chiefly poetic). 

Percussa nova mentem formidine, V., G., Iv. 857 ; her mind stricken 
(stricken in her mind) with a new dread, 

Saucius pectus, QUINT., IX. 3, 17 ; ‘‘ breast-wounded.” 

2. Indefinite : cdtera, alia, reliqua, omnia, pléraque, ciincta; 7m other 
respects, in all respects, in most respects. 

Cétera adsentior Crass6, C., Or., I. 9,85; in all other points I agree 
with Crassus. 

Omnia Mercurio similis, V., A., Iv. 558; wn all respects like wnto 
Mercury. 
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DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE (inner and Outer). 


339. Active verbs signifying to Ask, Demand, Teach, 
and Conceal take two Accusatives, one of the Person, and 
the other of the Thing. 


Pisidnem quendam Socratés interrogat quaedam gedmetrica, C., Tusc., 
1, 24, 57; Socrates asks an urchin sundry questions in geometry. 

Caesar Aeduds frimentum flagitabat, Caus., B.G., 1. 16,1; Caesar 
kept demanding corn from the Aeduit. 

Quid nunc té, asine, litteras doceam? C., Pis., 30,73; why should 
(265) I now give you a lesson in literature, you donkey ? 

Non té célavi sermonem Ampii, C., Ham., u. 16, 3; I did not keep you 
in the dark about my talk with Ampius. 


Remarks.—1, The expressions vary a good deal. Observe : 


This then is not the only way, Posed, Z claim, and flagito, 


For it isalso right to say, And always petd, postuls, 
Docére and célare dé, | Take aliquid ab aliqud, 
Interrogare dé qua ré. While quaerd takes ex, ab, dé, quo, 


Adherbal Romam légatids miserat, quisenatum docérent dé caede fratris, 
8., lug., 13, 3; Adherbal had sent envoys to Rome to inform the senate 
of the murder of his brother. 

Aquam 4 pimice nunc postulas, PL., Pers., 41; you are now asking 
water of a pumice-stone (blood of a turnip). 

2. With doced the Abl. of the Instrument is also used : docére fidibus, 
equo, to teach the lyre, to teach riding ; with érudire, the Abl., or Abl. 
within, The Participles doctus and éruditus generally take the Abl.: 
doctus Graecis litteris, a good Grecian. 

3. With the Passive célari, we find either : aliquid mé célatur, something 
is being concealed from me ; ov, célor dé aliqua ré, 1 am kept in the dark 
about something. 

4. The Passive of docére is usually discere, to learn. 


340. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, 
Showing, may have two Accusatives of the same Person or 
Thing : 

Tram bene Ennius initium dixit insaniae, C., Zwsc., tv. 23, 52 ; well 
did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. 

Ancum Marcium régem populus creavit, L., 1. 32, 1; the people made 


Ancus Marcius king. 
Caté Valerium Flaccum habuit collégam, Cf. N»p., xxiv. 1, 2; Cato 


had Valerius Flaccus (as) colleague. 
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Athéniénsibus Pythia praecépit ut Miltiadem sibi imperatdrem siimerent, 
Nep., 1.1, 33, the Pythia instructed the Athenians to take Multiades 
(as) thetr commander. 

Praesta t6 eum qui mihi es cognitus, C., Yam., 1. 6, 2; show yourself 
the man that I know you to be. 

Remarxs.—1. The Double Acc. is turned into the Double Nom. 
with the Passive (206). Redd6, J render, is not used in the Passive, 
but, instead thereof, fio, J become. 

Habes, with two Accusatives, commonly means to have ; in the sense 
of hold, regard, other turns are used ; usually pro. 

Utrum pro ancilla mé habés an pro filia? Pu., Pers., 341 ; do you look 
upon me as a maid-servant or as a daughter ? 

Similarly habére servérum locd, (in) numeré dedrum, to regard as 
slaves, as gods. 

2. With verbs of Taking and Choosing the end or purpose is indi- 
cated by the Dat. or ad with Accusative. 

Romulus trecentds armatds ad cistddiam corporis habuit, L., 1. 15, 8 ; 
Romulus had three hundred armed men as a body-guard. 


ACCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVE CASE. 
(341-2) 343, 1. The Accusative is used in Exclamations : 


Mé miserum, C., Fam., xtv. 1,1; poor me! 
Mé caecum qui haec ante non viderim, C., Aét., x. 10,13; blind me! 
not to have seen all this before. 


So in Exclamatory Questions : 

Quo mihi fortinam, si ndn concéditur iti? H., Hp., 1. 5,12; what {is 
the object of) fortune to me if I’m not allowed to enjoy wt ? 

The Interjections heu, alas / 6, oh / pro, for, are sometimes 
used. 

Heu mé miserum! Trr., Ph., 187; Alas! poor me ! 

O miseras hominum mentés, 0 pectora caeca, Luor., 1. 14; 0A, the 
wretched minds of men, oh, the blind hearts ! 


Pro deum fidem, C., Z’wsc., v. 16, 48; for heaven’s sake ! 
So, in apposition to a sentence, see 324. 


Remark. —Ecee, behold / takes only the Nom. in classical Latin ; so 
usually 6n, lo / 

2. The Accusative with the Infinitive is used : 

(a) In Exclamations. (See 534.) 

(6) Asan Object. (See 527.) 

(c) Asa Subject. (See 585.) 


or 


za 
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DATIVE. 


344, The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
always involves a Direct Object, which may be expressed 
in the Accusative case or contained in the verb itself. 


Tibi exercitum patria prd sé dedit, C., Ph., xi. 6, 14; your country 
gave you an army for tts own defence. 

Ném6 errat ani sibi, Sen., H.IL., 94, 54; no one errs (makes mis- 
takes) to (for) himself alone. 


Dative with Transitive Verbs. 


345. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with Tran- 
sitive verbs, which already have a Direct Object in the 
Accusative. ‘Translation fo, for, from. 

This Accusative becomes the Nominative of the Passive. 

The Dative remains unchanged. 

Active Form : 

To: Facile omnés, cum valémus, récta consilia aegrotis damus, TEr., 
And., 309; readily all of us, when well, give good counsel to the sich. 

For : Frangam tonsori criira maniisque simul, Marv., xr. 58,10; I’d 
break the barber's legs for him and hands at once, 

From: Somnum mihi adémit, C., Att., 1. 16, 1; ¢¢ took my sleep away 
from me. 


Passive Form : 

To: Mercés mihi gloria détur, Ov., /., 11. 389; Jet glory be given to 
me as a reward. 

For: Immeritis franguntur crira caballis, Juy., x. 60; the innocent 
hacks get their legs broken for them. 

From : Arma adimuntur militibus, L., xx. 44, 6; the soldiers have 
their arms taken from them. 


Remarxs.—1. The Dat. with verbs of Taking Away, Prohibiting, 
and the like (Dative of Separation), is mostly confined to poetry and 
later prose. The translation from is merely approximate, instead of 
for. When the Person is not involved, the Abl. is necessary. 

Is frater, qui éripuit fritrem carcere, non potuit éripere fatd,Sun., Deal., 
xt. 14,4; the brother who wrested his brother from prison could not 
wrest him from fate. 

2. Observe that fo when motvon is involved is ad or in: litterds ad 
aliquem dare, fo indite a letter to some one; for (in defence of) is pro: pro 
patria mori, to die for one’s country: 
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Dative with Intransitive Verbs. 
346. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many 
Intransitive Verbs of Advantage or Disadvantage, Yielding 


and Resisting, Pleasure and Displeasure, Bidding and For- 
bidding. 


Crassi pudor non obfuit dius dratidni, C., Or., 1. 26, 122; Crassus’s 
modesty was not a bar to the effectiveness of his oratory. 

Ipsa sibi imbécillitas indulget, C., Zusc., 1v. 18, 42 ; weakness gives 
free course to viself. 

Probus invidet némini, C., Tim., 3,9; your upright man cherishes 
envy to no one. 

Catilina litteras mittit sé fortiinae cédere, S., C., 34, 2 ; Catiline writes 
that he gives way to fortune. 

Diés stultis quoque medéri solet, C., /am., vil. 28, 3 ; time ts wont to 
prove a medicine even to fools. 

Moderari animé, est ndn mediocris ingenii, C., Y./., 1. 11. 13, 88 ; to 
put bounds to one’s temper ts the work of (shows) no mean ability. 

Sic agam, ut auctori hiiius disciplinae placet, C., Hin., 1. 9, 29; I will 
act as vt seems good to the head of this school (of thought). 

Mundus deo paret et huic oboediunt maria terraeque, C., Leg., m1. 1,3; 
the universe is obedient to God, and seas and lands hearken unto him. 

Virtiti sudrum satis crédit, Cf. S., Iug., 106, 3; he puts full confi- 
dence in the valor of his men. 


Remarxks.—1. Of course the passives of these verbs are used imper- 

sonally (208) : 
Qui invident, egent, illis quibus invidétur, i rem habent, Pu., Z7wce., 
745 ; those who envy are the needy, those who are envied have the stuff. 

2. Observe the difference where either Accusative or Dative may be 
employed ; so especially with verbs of Fearing, as: metuere aliquem, 
to dread some one, but metuere alicui, to fear for some one; cavére 
alicul, to take precautions for some one, but cavére aliquem (also dé, ab 
aliqus), to take precautions against some one ; cdnsulere aliquem, to con- 
sult a person, but consulere alicui, to consult for a person. 

Noteworthy are the constructions of invidére and vacare: 

Invidére alicui (in) aliqua ré, 
alicui aliquid, 
aliciiius alicui rei, fo envy something belonging to a man. 

Vacare rei, to be at leisure for, to attend to | Ht 

r6, 4 ré, to be at leisure from ge ae: 

Sometimes there is hardly any difference in meaning: 

Comitor aliquem, J accompany a man; comitor alicui, I act as com: 

pamon to aman ; praestolor alicui (better) or aliquem, J wazt for, 


to begrudge a man a thing. 
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3. Some words with meaning like to the above take the Acc.; the 
most notable are: aequare, to be equal; decére (to distinguish), to be 
becoming ; déficere, to be wanting ; délectare, to please ; iuvare, to be a 
help ; iubére, to order ; laedere, to injure ; and vetare, to forbid. Aequare 
and déficere have also the Dative. 

Eam pictiiram imitati sunt multi, aequavit némé, Puin., V.H., xxxyv. 
11, 126 ; that style of painting many have imitated, none equalled. 

Forma virds neglécta decet, Ov., A.A., I. 509; @ careless beauty is 
becoming to men. 

Mé diés déficiat, Of. C., Verr., 1. 21, 52; the day would fail me. 

Fortés fortiina adiuvat, Ter., Ph., 203; fortune favors the brave. 


Dative with Verbs Compounded with Prepositions. 


347. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, 
ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, sub, and super, take the 
Dative, especially in moral relations. 

Transitive Verbs have an Accusative case besides. 


Plébés ciincta comitiis adfuit, C., Planc., 8, 21; the entire commonalty 
was present at the election. 

Omnis séusus hominum multé antecellit sénsibus béstiarum, C., V.D., 
1. 57, 145 ; every sense of man is far supervor to the senses of beasts, 

Ennius equi fortis senectiti comparat suam, C., Cat. M7., 5,14; Hnnius 
compares lis (old age) to the old age of a gallant steed, 

Imminent duo régés toti Asiae, C., Jmp., 5, 12 ; two kings are menaces 
to all Asia. 

Interes consiliis, C., Att., xiv. 22,2; you are in their councils, are 
privy to ther plans. 

Piger ipse sibi obstat, Sun., W.M., 94, 28; the lazy man stands in his 
own way. 

Omnibus Druidibus praeest finus, Caus., B.G., vi. 13, 83; at the head 
of all the Druids ts one man. 

Anatum ova gallinis saepe suppdnimus, C., V.D., 11. 48, 124; we often 
put ducks’ eggs under hens (for them to hatch). 

Neque déesse neque superesse rei piblicae vold, C. (PoLiio), Ham., 
x. 33, 5; no life that is not true to the state, no life that outlives the 
state’s—that is my motto. 


Remarks.—1. The Dat. is found, as a rule, only when these verbs 
are used in a figurative sense. In a local sense the preposition is 
usually employed, except in poetry and later prose. 

So incumbere in gladium, C., Jnv., 11. 51, 154, to fall wpon one’s sword. 

(2, 8, 4) 5. Some trans. verbs compounded with dé and ex (rarely 
with ab) sometimes take the Dative of Separation ; see 345, R. 1. 
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Dative with Verbs of Giving and Putting. 


348. A few verbs, chiefly of Giving and Putting, take a 
Dative with an Accusative, or an Accusative with an Abla- 
tive, according to the conception. 


Praedam militibus donat, Cars., B.G., vit. 11, 9 ; he presents the booty 
to the soldiers. But Rubrium corona donasti, C., Verr., 111. 80, 185 ; thow 
didst present Rubrius with a crown. 

Natiira corpus animé circumdedit, Sun., H.IL., 92,18 ; Nature has put 
a body around the mind. But Deus animum circumdedit corpore, Cf. C., 
Tim., 6, 20; God has surrounded the mind with a body. 


Dative of Possessor. 


349, Esse, to de, with the Dative, is commonly translated 
by the verb ¢o have: 


Contréversia mihi fuit cum avunculd tus, C., Hin., m1. 2,6; L had a 
debate with your uncle. 

An nescis longas régibus esse maniis ? Ov., Her., xvi. 166 ; or perhaps 
you do not know that kings have long arms ? 


Remarxs.—1. The predicate of esse, with the Dat., is translated in 
the ordinary manner : Caesar amicus est mihi, Caesar is a friend to me 
(amicus meus, my friend, friend of MINE). 

2. The Dat. is never simply equivalent to the Genitive. With the 
Dat. the Possession is emphatic ; with the Gen. the Possessor is em- 
phatic. The Gen. is the permanent Possessor, or owner ; the Dat. is 
the temporary Possessor. The one may include the other : 

Latini concédunt Romam caput Latid esse, Cf. L., vit. 4, 5 ; the Latins 
concede that Latuwm has tts capital in Rome. (Latii: that Latium’s 
capital 1s Rome). 

3. Possession of qualities is expressed by esse with in and the Abl., 
by inesse with Dat. or with in, or by some other turn : 

Fuit mirificus in Crassd pudor, C., Or., 1. 26, 122; Crassus had a 
marvellous modesty. 

Cimon habébat satis loquentiae, Nup., v. 2, 1; Ovmon had eloquence 
enough. 

4, Abesse and déesse, fo be wanting, to fail, take also the Dat. of 
Possessor. 

5. The Dat. of the person is regular with the phrases ndmen est, cdg. 
ndmen est, etc. Here the name is regularly in the Nom. in apposition 
to némen ; occasionally in the Dative. 

Fons aquae dulcis, cul ndmen Arethtisa est, C., Verr., Iv. 53, 118; a 
fountain of sweet water named Arethusa. 

Nomen Arctird est mihi, Pu., Rud., 5; my name is Arcturus. 
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Dative of Personal Interest. 

350, The Dative is used of the person in whose honor, or interest, 
or advantage, an action takes place, or the reverse (Dativus Commodi 
et Incommodi) : 

Consurréxisse omnés Lysandr6 dicuntur, C., Cat. M., 18, 63 ; all are 
said to have risen up together in honor of Lysander. 

Ded nostra altaria fimant, V., He., 1. 43; our altars smoke in honor 
of the god. 

Ethical Dative. 

351. The Ethical Dative indicates special interest in the 
action. It may be called the Dative of Feeling, and its use 
is confined to the personal pronouns (Dativus Hthicus). 

Ecce tibi Sébosus! C., Aff., 1. 15; here’s your Sebosus ! 


Ti mihi istius audaciam défendis? C., Verr., 11. 91, 218; do you de- 
fend me (to my face) that fellow’s audacity ? 


‘*She’s a civil modest wife, one (I tell you) that will not miss you morning nor 
evening prayer,”—Suaks., Merry Wives, 1. 2, 201. 


Dative of Reference. 


352, This indicates the person in whose eyes the state- 
ment of the predicate holds good (Dativus lidicantis). 
Ut mihi déformis, sic tibi magnificus, Tac., H., x11. 37; to me a 


monster, to yourself a prodigy of splendor. 
Quintia formisa est multis, Cat., 86,1; Quintia is a beauty in the 


eyes of many. 

353, Noteworthy is the use of this Dative in combination with par- 
ticiples. 

Véré aestimanti, L., xxxvir. 58, 8 ; fo one whose judgment was true. 

Hic est oppidum primum Thessaliae venientibus ab Epiré, Cazs., B.C., 
1. 80; this ts the first town of Thessaly to those coming (as you come} 
from Epirus. : 

Dative of the Agent. 

354, The Dative is used with Passive Verbs, in prose 
chiefly with the Perfect Passive, to show the interest which 
the agent takes in the result. 


, Mihi rés tota provisa est, C., Verr., 1v. 42, 91; I have had the whole 
matter provided for. 
Cul non sunt auditae Démosthenis vigiliae? C., Z’usc., Iv. 19, 44; to 
whom are not Demosthenes’ long watchings a familiar hearsay ? 
11 
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355. The agent of the Gerund and Gerundive is put in 


the Dative, at all periods. 


Déspéranda tibi salva concordia socri, Juv., VI. 231; you must despair 
of harmony while Mother-in-law’s alive. 


RemarK.—To avoid ambiguity, especially when the verb itself takes 
the Dat., the Abl. with ab (&) is employed : 

Civibus 4 vobis cdnsulendum, C., Jmp., 2,6; the interest of the cite- 
zens must be consulted by you. 


Dative of the Object For Which. 


356. Certain Verbs take the Dative of the Object For 
Which (to what end), and often at the same time a Dative 
of the Personal Object For Whom, or To Whom. 


Némini meus adventus labdri aut siimptui fuit, C., Verr., 1. 6, 16; to 
no one was my arrival a burden or an expense. 

Habére quaestui rem piblicam turpe est, C., Off., 11. 22, 77; 7 vs base 
to have the state for one’s exchequer. 


Dative with Derivative Substantives. 


357. A few derivative substantives take the Dative of their primi- 
tives: 


Tistitia est obtemperatid légibus, C., Leg., 1. 15, 42; gustice 1s obedience 
to the laws. 


Local Dative. 
858, The Dative is used in poetry to denote the place whither. 


It caelé clamorque virum clangorque tubarum, V., A., xI. 192; mounts 
to high Heaven warriors’ shout and trumpets’ blare. 


Dative with Adjectives. 


359. Adjectives of Likeness, Fitness, Friendliness, Near- 
ness, and the like, with their opposites, take the Dative : 


Canis similis lupo est, C., NV.D., 1. 35,97; the dog is like unto the 
wolf. 

Castris iddneus locus, Cars., B.G., vi. 10,2; a place suitable for a 
camp. 

Ttile est rei piblicae ndbilés hominés esse dignds maidribus suis, C., 
Sest., 9, 21; vt ts to the advantage of the state that men of rank should 
be worthy of their ancestors. 
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Vir mihi amicissimus, Fabricius, C., Sest., 35, 75; my very great friend, 
Fabricius. 

Omni aetati mors est comminis, Cf. C., Cat.I/., 19, 68 ; death is common 
to every time of life. 

Proxumus sum egomet mihi, Trr., And., 636 ; myself am nearest to me. 

Téstis id dicit quod illi causae maximé est aliénum, C., Caec., 9, 24; 
the witness says what is especially damaging to that case (side). 


Remarks.—1. Many adjectives which belong to this class are used 
also as substantives, and as such are construed with the Genitive : 
amicus, friend ; aequalis, contemporary ; cdgnatus, kinsman ; comminis, 
common ; contrarius, opposite; par, match ; proprius, peciliaris, own, 
peculiar ; similis, ike (‘‘ we ne’er shall look upon his like again”). 

Ille, ciiius paucds parés haec civitas tulit, C., Prs., 4,8 ; (he was) a man 
Jew of whose peers the state hath borne. 

2. The object toward which is expressed by the Acc. with in, erga, 
adversus : 

Manlius fuit sevérus in filium, C., Off., m1. 31, 112; Manlius was severe 
toward his son. 

Mé esse scit sés6 erga benivolum, PL., Capl., 350; he knows that I am 
kindly disposed toward him. 

3. The object for which may be expressed by the Acc. with ad, to : 

Homé ad niillam rem itilis, C., Off., 11. 6, 29; a good-for-nothing 
fellow. 

This is the more common construction with adjectives of Fitness, 


Il. Internal Change. 


Genitive. 


360. 1. The Genitive Case is the case that fills out or com- 
pletes the meaning of the word with which it is construed. 
It may be defined as the Case of the Complement (comple6, 
I fill out). 

The chief English representatives of the Genitive are : 

(a) The Possessive case : domus régis, the king’s palace. 

(b) The Objective case with of: domus régis, the palace of the king. 

(c) Substantives used as adjectives or in composition : arbor abietis, 
jir-tree. 


RemarKs,—1. Other prepositions than of are not unfrequently used : 

Patriae quis exsul sé quoque figit ? H., O., 1. 16, 19 ; what exile rrom 
his country ever fled himself as well ? 

Boidrum triumphi spem collégae reliquit, L., xxx. 37,10; he left the 
hope of a triwmph over the Boti to his colleague, 
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2. An abstract substantive with the Gen. is often to be translated as 
an attribute : 

Verni temporis suavitas, C., Cat.M., 19, 70; the sweet spring-tvme. 

Fontium gelidae perennitatés, C., NV.D., 11. 39, 98; cool springs that 
never fail. 

And, on the other hand, the predicative attribute is often to be 
translated as an abstract substantive with of: 

Ante Rimam conditam, vefore the founding of Rome. (825, R. 3.) 

Notice also hic metus, this fear = fear of this, and kindred expres- 
sions. 


2. The Genitive is employed : 

I. and II. Chiefly as the complement of Substantives 
and Adjectives. 

III. Occasionally as the complement of Verbs. 


I. GENITIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 
Adnominal Genitive. 
Appositive Genitive, or Genitive of Specification. 


361. The Genitive is sometimes used by way of Apposi- 
tion or Explanation, thus : 


1. Appositional Genitive.—Genitive after such words as, vx, expres- 
ston ; ndmen, name, noun ; verbum, word, verb; rés, thing, etc. 

Nomen amicitiae, C., Hin., u. 24, 78; the name frrendship. 

2. Hxplanatory (Hpexegetical) Genitive.—Genitive after such words 
as genus, class; vitium, vice ; culpa, fault, etc. 

Virtités continentiae, gravitatis, iiistitiae, fidei, C., Mur., 10, 28; the 
virtues of self-control, earnestness, justice, honor. 


Possessive Genitive, or Genitive of Property. 


362, The Person to whom a thing belongs is put in the 
Genitive. This is called the Possessive Genitive and is 
often parallel with the adjective. 


Domus régis = domus régia, the palace of the king, the king’s palace = 
the royal palace ; domus éius, his house. 


Remarxs.—1. The Possession in the First and Second Person (and 
in the Reflexive) is indicated by the Possessive Pronouns : amicus meus, 
a friend of mine; gladius tuus, a sword of thine. But when omnium 
is added, vestrum and nostrum are used (364 R.). Sometimes the adjec- 
tive form is preferred : canis aliénus, w strange dog, another man’s dog ; 
filius erilis, master’s son. 
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2. The attention of the student is called to the variety of forms 
which possession may take. Statua Myronis, Myron’s statue, may 
mean: 1. A statue which Myron owns; 2. Which Myron has made ; 
3. Which represents Myron, 

3. Sometimes the governing word is omitted, where it can be easily 
supplied, so especially aedem or templum, after ad, and less often after 
other prepositions : peciinia utinam ad Opis manéret, C., Ph., 1. 7, 17; 
would that the money were still at Ops’s (temple). 


Active and Passive Genitive. 


363. When the substantive on which the Genitive de- 
pends contains the idea of an action (ndmen Actidnis), the 
possession may be active or passive. Hence the division 
into 

1. The Active or Subjective Genitive : amor Dei, the love 
of God, the love which God feels (God loves) ; patriae bene- 
ficia, the benefits of (conferred by) one’s country, 

2. Passive or Objective Genitive: amor Dei, love of God, 
love toward God (God is loved). 


Remarxs.—1. The English form in of is used either actively or pas- 
sively : the love of women. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, other preposi- 
tions than of are often substituted for the Passive Genitive, such as 
for, toward, and the like. So, also, sometimes in Latin : 

Voluntas Servilii erga Caesarem, Cf. C., Q./., 11. 1. 6, 26; the good- 
will of Servilius toward Caesar. 

Odium in bonds inveteratum, C., Vat., 3, 6; deep-seated hate toward 
the conservatives. 

2. Both Genitives may be connected with the same substantive : 

Veterés Helvétidrum iniiriae populi Romani, Cf. Cans., B.G., 1. 30, 
2; the Helvetians’ ancient injuries of the Roman people. 


364, The Subjective Genitive, like the Possessive, is 
used only of the Third Person. In the First and Second 
Persons the possessive pronoun is used. 


Amor meus, my love (the love which I feel). Désiderium tuum, your 
longing (the longing which you feel). 

Additional attributives are put in the Genitive (321, R. 2): 

Tiravi hanc urbem mea inius opera salvam esse, C., Pis., 3, 6 ; J swore 
that this city owed its salvation to my exertions alone, 
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REeMARK.—Nostrum and vestrum are used as Partitive Genitives. 

Magne pars nostrum, a great part of us ; uterque vestrum, evther (both) 
of you. 

Nostri melior pars means the better part of our being, our better part. 

With omnium, the forms nostrum and vestrum must be used (862, R. 1). 


Genitive of Quality. 


865. The Genitive of Quality must always have an 
adjective or its equivalent. 


Vir magnae auctoritatis, Cars., B.G., Vv. 35, 6; a man of great influ- 
ence. 

Hom6 nihili (= nillius pretii), Pu., B., 1188 ; a fellow of no account. 

Tridui via, Cars., B.G., 1. 38, 1; a three days’ journey. 


Remark.—The Genitive of Quality is less common than the Abla- 
tive, being used chiefly of the essentials. The Genitive always of 
Number, Measure, Time, Space ; the Ablative always of externals, so 
of parts of the body. Often the use seems indifferent. (400.) 


Genitive as a Predicate. 


366. The Genitives of Possession and Quality may be 
used as Predicates. 


Hic versus Plauti non est, hic est, C., Fam., 1x. 16,4; this verse ts not 
by Plautus, this is. 

Virtiis tantarum virium est ut sé ipsa tueatur, C., Zusc., v. 1, 23 vir- 
tue is of such strength as to be her own protector. 


ReMARKS.—1. The Possession appears in a variety of forms, and 
takes a variety of translations : 

Hilius erd vivus, mortuus hiius erd, Prop., 1. 15, 35; hers J shall be, 
living ; dead, hers I shall be. 

Damnatio est itidicum, poena légis, C., Sull., 22, 63 ; condemning is 
the judges’ (business), punishment the law’s. 

Pauperis est numerare pecus, Ov., J/., x111. 823 ; ’tvs only the poor man 
that counts his flock (tis the mark of a poor man to count the flock). 

Observe this Genitive with facere, fo make (cause to be). 

Romanae dicidnis facere, L., xxi. 60, 3 ; fo bring under the Roman 
sway. 

2. Stultitiae est, 7 is the part of folly may be used, as well as stulti 
est, ci vs the part of a fool. So, too, stultum est, dt is foolish. But 
when the adj. is of the Third Declension, the neuter should not be 
used, except in combination with an adj. of the Second. 
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Some combinations become phraseological, as: cOnsuétidinis, moris 
est, vf vs the custom. 

3. The same methods of translation apply to the Possessive Pro- 
noun in the Predicate (‘‘ Vengeance is mine”): meum est, it is my 
property, business, way. 

Non est mentiri meum, Trr., Heaut., 549 ; lying is not my (nature). 

His tantis in rébus est tuum vidére, quid agatur, C., Mur., 38, 83; in 
this vumportant crisis it is your (business) to see what is to be done. 


Partitive Genitive. 


367, The Partitive Genitive stands for the Whole to 
which a Part belongs. 


368, The Partitive Genitive is used with substantives of 
Quantity, Number, Weight. 

Maximus vini numerus fuit, permagnum pondus argenti, C., Ph., 11. 27, 
66 ; there was a large amount of wine, an enormous mass of silver. 

Campan6rum alam excédere acié iubet, L., x. 29, 2 ; heorders a squad- 
ron of Campanians to leave the line, 

RemarKx.— Whether the conception be partitive or not, depends on 


circumstances. 
Medimnus tritici, a medimnus of wheat, may be a medimnus of 
WHEAT (Genitivus Generis) or a MEDIMNUS Of wheat (Partitive). 


369. The Partitive Genitive is used with the neuter Sin- 
gular of the following and kindred words, but only in the 


Nominative or Accusative. 
tantum, somuch, quantum, as (how much), aliquantum, somewhat, 


multum, much, _ pliis, more, plirimum, most, 
paulum, Jitd/e, minus, Jess, minimum, least, 
satis, enough, parum, too little, nihil, nothing, 

hoe, this, id, illud, istud, that, idem, the same, 


quod and quid, which and what ? with their compounds. 

Is locus ab omni turba id temporis (836, x. 5) vacuus erat, C., Hwn., v. 
1,1; that place was at that (point of) tume free from anything like a 
crowd, 

Satis éloquentiae, sapientiae parum, S., C.,5,4 ; enough (of) eloquence, 
of wisdom too ltile. 

Remarxks.—1. Neuter adjectives of the Second Declension can be 
treated as substantives in the Gen.; not so adjectives of the Third, 
except in combination with adjectives of the Second, but here usually 
the Second Declension adjective is attracted : aliquid bonum, or boni, 
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something good ; aliquid memorabile, something memorable ; aliquid boni 
et memorabilis, something good and memorable (better aliquid bonum et 
memor4bile), 

2. A familiar phrase is: Nihil reliqui facere. 1. To leave nothing 
(not a thing). 2. (Occasionally), to leave nothing undone. 


370. The Partitive Genitive is used with numerals, both 
general and special. 


Special ¢ 

Centum militum, a hundred (of the) soldiers, a hundred (of) sol- 
diers. 

(Centum milités, a, the hundred soldiers.) 

Quintus régum, the fifth (of the) king(s). 

(Quintus réx, the fifth king.) 


General: 


Multi militum, many of the soldiers, many soldiers 
(Multi milités, many soldiers.) 


Remarks.—1. The English language commonly omits the partition, 
unless it is especially emphatic : 

Multi civium adsunt, many CITIZENS are present. Multi civés adsunt, 
MANY are the citizens present. 

2. When all are embraced, there is no partition in Latin : 

Nos trecenti conitravimus, L., 1. 12, 15; three hundred of us have 
bound ourselves by an oath. 

Qui omnés, all of whom. Quot estis? how many are (there of) you ? 

So always quot, tot, totidem. 

3. On mille and milia, see 293. On prepositions with numerals, see 
872, R. 2. 


371. The Partitive Genitive is used with Pronouns. 


Ii militum, those (of the) soldiers. Ti milités, those soldiers. 

Illi Graecorum, those (of the) Greeks. 

Fidénatium qui supersunt, ad urbem Fidénas tendunt, L., 1v. 33, 16; 
the surviving FPidenates take their way to the city of Fidenae. 


Remarks,—1, Uterque, ether (both), is commonly used as an adjec- 
tive with substantives : uterque consul, evther consul = both consuls; as 
a substantive with pronouns, unless a substantive is also used : uterque 
horum, both of these ; but uterque ille dux, both of those leaders. 


2. On the use of prepositions instead of the Genitive, see 372. 
Rive: 
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372. The Partitive Genitive is used with Comparatives 
and Superlatives : 


Prior hérum in proelié cecidit, Nup., xxi. 1, 2; the former of these fell 
im an engagement. 

Indus est omnium fliminum maximus, C., V.D., 11. 52, 180; the Indus 
us the greatest of all streams. 


RemarKs.—(1) 2. Instead of the Partitive Genitive with Numerals, 
Pronouns, Comparatives, and Superlatives, the Abl. may be employed. 
with ex, owt of, dé, from, or the Acc. with inter, among, apud: Gallus 
provocat inum ex Romanis, the Gaul challenges one of the Romans; 
finus dé multis, one of the many (the masses) ; Croesus inter régés opulen- 
tissimus, Croesus, wealthiest of kings. 

With tnus, ex or dé is the more common construction, except that 
when inus is fist in a series, the Gen. is common. 

3. On the concord of the Superlative see 211, R. 2. 

4. The Partitive Genitive with positives belongs especially to 
poetry. 

Sequimur té, sancte dedrum, V., A., Iv. 576; we follow thee, holy 
deity. 

5. The use of neuter adjectives as substantives with the Genitive is 
also mainly poetical. 

Ardua dum metuunt, amittunt véra viai (29, r. 3), Lucr., 1. 660; the 
while they fear the steeper road, they miss the true. 

So amara cirarum, H., O., Iv. 12, 19; bitter elements of cares, 
bitter cares; strata viarum, V., A., I. 422 =stratae viae, the paved 
streets. 

6. The Partitive Genitive is also used with Adverbs of Quantity, 
Place, Extent, as : ubi terrarum, gentium? where in the world 2? Ob- 
serve also its colloquial uses with hic, ed, as hic, ed arrogantiae procéssit, 
he got to this, that pitch of presumption. 


Genitive with Prepositional Substantives. 


373. Causa, gratia, ergo, and instar are construed with 
the Genitive. 


Sophistae quaestis causa philosophabantur, C., Ac., u. 23, 72 ; the pro- 
fessors of wisdom dealt in philosophy for the sake of gawn. 

Amoris magis quam honoris gratia, Hnn., /., 287 (m.); more for 
love’s (sake) than for honor’s sake. 

Virtitis ergo, C., Opt. Gen., 7, 19 ; on accownt of valor. 

Instar montis equus, V., A., u. 15 ; a horse the bigness of a moun 
tain, 
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Il. GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


374, Adjectives of Fulness and Want, of Participation, 
of Power, of Knowledge and Ignorance, of Desire and 
Disgust, take the Genitive. 


Plénus rimarum, Ter., Hun., 105 ; full of chinks (‘‘a leaky vessel”). 

Particeps consilii, C., Swil., 4, 12 ; a sharer in the plan. 

Mentis compos, C., Ph., 11. 38, 97; 7m possession of (one’s) mind. 

Multarum rérum peritus, C., Yont., 11, 25; versed in many thongs. 

Cupidus pectiniae, Cf. C., Verr., 1. 3,85 grasping after money. 

Omnium rérum inscius, C., Br., 85, 292; a unwersal ignoramus. 

Sitque memor nostri necne, referte mihi, Ov., 77., Iv. 3,10; bring me 
back (word) whether she thinks of us or no. 

Omnés immemorem beneficii ddérunt, C., Off., 11. 18, 63; all hate a 
man who has no memory for kindness. 

Béstiae sunt ratidnis et dratidnis expertés, C., Off., 1. 16, 50; beasts 
are devoid of reason and speech (lack discourse of reason). 

Omnia pléna consilidrum, inania verborum vidémus, C., Or., I. 9, 37; 
we see a world that is full of wise measures, void of eloquence. 

Gallia friigum fertilis fuit, L., v. 34,2; Gaul was productive of grain. 


Remarx.—The seat of the feeling is also put in the Gen., chiefly 
with animi and ingenii, Aeger animi, L., 1. 58, 9; sick at heart, heart- 
sick. Audax ingenii, Srar., S., 11. 2, 64; daring of disposition. The 
Pl. is animis, 


Genitive with Verbals. 


375, Some Present Participles take the Genitive when they lose 
their verbal nature; and so occasionally do verbals in -ax in poetry 
and later prose. 


Epaminondas erat adeod véritatis diligéns ut né iocd quidem mentirétur, 
Nep., xv. 3, 1 ; Hpaminondas was so careful (such a lover) of the truth 
as not to tell lies even in jest. 

Omnium cOnsénsi capax imperil nisi imperasset, Tac., H., 1. 49; by 
general consent capable of empire, had he not become emperor. 


III. GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 


Genitive with Verbs of Memory. 


376, Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting, 
take the Genitive. 


T6 veteris amicitiae commonefécit, [C.] ad Her., 1v, 24, 88 ; he reminded 
you of your old friendship, 
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Ipse inbet mortis té meminisse deus, Marr., 11. 59; a@ god himself bids 
you remember death. 

Est proprium stultitiae alidrum vitia cernere, oblivisci sudrum, C., 
Tusc., 11. 30, 73 ; the fact is, it shows a fool to have keen eyes for the 
faults of others, to forget one’s own. 


RemarxKs.—1. Verbs of Reminding take more often the Abl. with 
dé and the Acc. neut. of a pronoun or Numeral adjective. 

Ord ut Terentiam moneatis dé téstamenti, O., Adt., x1. 16,5; I beg you 
to put Terentia in mind of the wiil. 

Discipulds id inum moned, QuINT., 1. 9,1; I give pupils this one (388, 
1) prece of advice. 

2. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting also take the Acc., espe- 
cially of Things : 

Haec Olim meminisse iuvabit, V., A., 1. 203; to remember these things 
will one day give us pleasure. 

Oblivisci nihil solés nisi inifirids,C., Lig., 12,35 ; you are wont to for- 
get nothing except injuries. 

Recordor (literally = I bring to heart, to mind) is construed with the 
Ace. of the Thing ; dé is found with Persons. 

Et vécem Anchisae magni voltumque recordor, V., A., vit. 156; and I 
recall (call to mind) the voice and countenance of Anchises the Great. 

Memini, J bear in mind, J (am old enough to) remember, takes the 
Accusative : 

Antipatrum ti probé meministi, C., Or., m1. 50, 194 ; you remember 
Antipater very well. 


Genitive with Verbs of Emotion. 


377. Misereor, miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, and 
pertaesum est take the Accusative of the Person who feels 
and the Genitive of the Person or Thing which excites the 
feeling.* 


Miserémini socidrum, C., Verr., 1. 28, 72; pity your allies / 

Suae quemque fortiinae paenitet, C., Mam., vi. 1, 1; each man ts dis. 
contented with his lot. 

Mé non sdlum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam pudet, C., Dom., 11, 29 ; 
Lam not only fretted at my folly, but actually ashamed of tt. 


ReEMARKS.—1. Pudet is also used with the Gen. of the Person : 
Pudet dedrum hominumaue, L., 11. 19, 7; 2 is a shame in the sight of 
gods and men. 


* misereor, J pity ; miseret, i¢ moves to pity ; paenitet, it repents ; piget, id 
irks; pudet, it makes ashamed, taedet and pertaesum est, ét tires. 
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(2) 8. Other constructions follow from general rules. So the Inf. 
(422) and quod (542). 

Non mé vixisse paenitet, C., Cat. I., 23,84; Iam not sorry for having 
lived. 

Quintum paenitet quod animum tuum offendit, Cf. C., Aid., xI. 13, 2; 
Quintus is sorry that he has wounded your feelings. 


Genitive with Judicial Verbs. 


378, Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and 
Acquitting take the Genitive of the Charge. 


Miltiadés acciisatus est prdditidnis, Nep., 1. 7,5; Miltvades was ac- 
cused of treason. 

Fannius Verrem insimulat avaritiae, C., Verr., 1. 49, 128; Fannius 
charges Verres with avarice. 

Video non té absoliitum esse improbitatis sed illds damnatis esse caedis, 
C., Verr., 1. 28, 72; I see not that you are acquitted of dishonor, but 
that they are convicted of murder. 


Remarxs.—1. For the Gen. of the Charge may be substituted (a) n6- 
mine or crimine with the Gen., or (0) the Abl. with dé: ndmine (crimine) 
conitratidnis damnare, fo find guilty of conspiracy ; accisare dé vi, of 
violence ; dé venéficid, of poisoning ; dé rébus repetundis, of extortion. 

2. Verbs of Condemning and Acquitting take the Abl. as well as 
the Gen. of the Charge ; the definite Fine is put in the Ablative ; the 
indefinite Fine, quanti, dupli, quadrupli, e/c., is in the Genitive. 

Acciisare capitis, or capite, to bring a capital charge ; damnare capitis, 
or capite, to condemn to death; damnari decem milibus, to be fined ten 
thousand. 

Multare, fo muilct, is always construed with the Ablative : Multare 
pectinia, fo mulct in (of) money. 

Manlius virtitem filii morte multavit, QuinT., v. 11, 7; Manlius pun- 
ished the valor of his son with death. 


Genitive with Verbs of Rating and Buying. 


379. Verbs of Rating and Buying are construed with the 
Genitive of the general value or cost, and the Ablative of 
the particular value or cost. (404.) 


Verbs of Rating are: aestimare, existimare, to value; putare, to 
reckon ; diicere, to take; habére, to hold ; pendere, fo weigh; facere, to 
make, put; esse, to be (worth); fieri, to be considered. 

Verbs of Buying are : emere, to buy; véndere, to sell ; vénire, to be 
for sale; stare and cdnstare, to cost, to come to; prostare, licére, to be 
exposed, left (for sale) ; condiigere, to hires locare, to let. 
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380. 1. Verbs of Rating take: 


Magni, much, pliris, more, plirimi, maximi, most, 
Parvi, Jittle, min6bris, Jess, minimi, least, 
Tanti, tantidem, so quanti (and compounds), _nihili, naught. 

much, how much, 


Dum né ob malefacta, peream ; parvi existumd, PL., Capt., 682 ; so 
long as it be not for misdeeds, let me die ; little do I care. 

Voluptatem virtiis minimi facit, C., Min., 11. 13, 42; virtue makes 
very little account of the pleasure of the senses. 

Iidicés rem piiblicam floccf nodn faciunt, Cf. C., Att., 1v. 15, 4; the 
judges do not care a fig for the State. 


Remarks.—1. Tanti is often used in the sense of operae pretium est 
= it is worth while. 

Est mihi tanti hiius invidiae tempestatem subire, O., Cat., 1. 7, 15; dt 
as worth while (the cost), in my eyes, to bear this storm of odium. 

2. Aestimd is found with the Abl. as well as with the Genitive. So 
aestimare magni and magné, to value highly. 


2. Verbs of Buying take tanti, quanti, pliris, and mindris, 
The rest are put in the Ablative. 

Vénd6 meum frimentum non pliris quam céteri, fortasse etiam mindris, 
C., Off., 11. 12, 51; L sell my corn not dearer than everybody else, per- 
haps even cheaper. 

Emit Canius hortds tanti quanti Pythius voluit, C., Off., m1. 14, 59 ; 
Cantus bought the gardens at the price Pythius wanted. 

Emit? perii hercle: quanti?—Viginti minis, Tur., Hun., 984; he 
bought her? I’m undone ; for how much ?—Twenty minae. 

Quanti cénas? What do you give for your dinner ? 

Quanti habitas? What is the rent of your lodgings ? 

But : 

Parvo famés constat, magné fastidium, Sen., H.M., 17, 43 hunger 
costs little, daintiness much. 

REMARK. —Bene emere, to buy cheap, bene véndere, to sell dear ; 
male emere, to buy dear; male véndere, to sell cheap. So, too, other 
adverbs : melius, optimé, péius, pessimé, 


Genitive with Interest and Refert. 
381. 1. Interest and Réfert take a Genitive of the Person, 
seldom of the Thing, concerned. 
Interest omnium récté facere, C., A%n., 11. 22, 72 ; it is to the interest 
of all to do right. 
Réfert compositidnis quae quibus anteponds, QuINT., Ix. 4, 44; ¢t 2s of 
importance for the arrangement of words, which you put before which. 
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2. Instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, 
the Ablative Singular feminine of the possessives is em- 
ployed. 


Mea interest, mea réfert, [am concerned. 


882. The Degree of Concern is expressed by an Ad- 
verb, Adverbial Accusative, or a Genitive of Value. 


Id mea minumé réfert, TreR., Ad., 881 ; that makes no difference at all 
to me. 

Theodéri nihil interest, C., Twsc., 1. 43, 102 ; It 7s no concern of Theo- 
dorus, 

Magni interest mea tina nds esse, C., Aft., xu. 4; ¢t ts of great im- 
portance to me that we be together. 


Occasional Uses. 


383. The Genitive is found occasionally with certain Verbs of 
Fulness, but the Ablative is the rule : 


Piso multéds codicés implévit earum rérum, C., Ver7., 1. 46, 119; Piso 
filled many books full of those things. 

Virtis plirimae commentatidnis et exercitatidnis indiget, Of. C., Fin., 
tt. 15, 50 ; vertwe stands in need of much (very much) study and practice. 


ABLATIVE. 


384, The Ablative is the Adverbial, as the Genitive is the 
Adjective case. It contains three elements : 


A. Where? B. Whence? C. Wherewith ? 

In a literal sense, the Ablative is commonly used with prepositions ; 
in a figurative sense, it is commonly used without prepositions. 

A, The Ablative of the Place Where appears in a figurative sense as 
the Ablative of the Time When. 

B. The Ablative of the Place Whence appears as : 

1. The Ablative of Origin. 2. The Ablative of Measure. 

C. The Ablative of the Thing Wherewith appears in a figurative 
sense, as : 

1. The Ablative of Manner. 2. The Ablative of Quality. 3. The 
Ablative of Means. 

To these we add: 

D. The Ablative of Cause. E. The Ablative Absolute. 
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I. The Literal Meanings of the Ablative. 


A. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHERE. 


Ablativus Locdalis. 


385. The Ablative answers the question Where? and 
takes as a rule the preposition in. 


In porti navigé, Ter., And., 480; I am sailing 1N harbor. 

Pons in Hibér6, prope effectus erat, Caus., B.C., 1. 62,3; the bridge 
OVER the Hbro was nearly finished. 

Histrio in scaena est, Pt., Poen., 20 ; the actor is on the stage. 

Haeret in equod senex, Cf. C., Dev., 10, 28; the old man sticks to his 
horse. 


Remarks.—1. Verbs of Placing and kindred significations take the 
Abl. with in, to designate the result of the motion : 

Platd ratidnem in capite posuit, iram in pectore locavit, C., Tusc., 1. 10, 
20; Plato has put reason in the head, has placed anger in the breast. 

Foedus in columna aénea incisum, C., Balb., 23, 53; w treaty cut wpon 
a brazen column. 

The same observation applies to sub: 

Poéne sub currii nimium propinqui sdlis, H., O., 1. 22, 21; put (me) 
under the chariot of the all-too neighboring sun. 

2. Verbs of Hanging and Fastening take ex, ab, or dé, 

Spés omnis pendet ex fortiind, C., Par., 1.17; all his hopes are sus- 
pended on fortune. 

3. The Ablative of Place without in is confined toa few words and 
phrases, except in poetry and later prose. So terra, on land ; mari, by 
sea; terra marique, on land and sea. Loco and locis, especially when 
used with adjectives, usually omit in, Also parte and partibus; so 
regularly dextra (parte), sinistra, laeva, etc., on the right, on the left. 


386. Names of Towns in the Singular of the Third De- 
clension, and in the Plural of all Declensions, take the 
Ablative of Place Where without in. 


Ut Romae consulés sic Carthagine quotannis bini régés creabantur, Nep., 
xxi. 7,4; as at Rome (two) consuls, so in Carthage two kings, were 
created yearly. 

Talis Romae Fabricius, qualis Aristidés Athénis, fuit, C., Of., ur. 22, 
87; Fabricius was just such a man at Rome as Aristides was at 


Athens, 
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Remarks.—1. Appositions are put in the Abl. commonly with in. 
Neapoli, in celeberrimd oppidd, C., Rab. Post., 10, 26; at Naples, a popu- 
lous town. 

2. In the neighborhood of, at, is ad with Acc., especially of mili- 
tary operations: pons ad Genavam, Cars., B.G., 1. 7; the bridge at 
Geneva. 


387. In citations from Books and in Enumerations, the 
Ablative of the Place Where is used without in, 


Libro tertis, third book ; vers decims, tenth verse ; alid locd, elsewhere. 

But in is necessary when a passage in a book and not the whole book 
is meant. 

Agriculttira laudatur in ed librd qui est dé tuenda ré familiari, C., 
Cat.M., 17, 59; agriculture is praised in the work on domestic econ- 
omy. 


388. In designations of Place, with totus, ciinctus, whole ; 
omnis, a// ; medius, middle, the Ablative of the Place Where 
is generally used without in. 

Menippus, me6 itidici6, tota Asia disertissimus, C., Br., 91, 815 ; Wenip- 
pus, in my judgment, the most eloquent man in all Asia (Minor). 


389. When Place is looked upon as Cause, Manner, or 
Instrument, the Ablative is used without a preposition. 

Ariovistus exercitum castris continuit, Caus., B.G., 1. 48, 4; Ariovis- 
tus kept his army within the camp. 

Ném6 ire quemquam piiblica prohibet via, PL., Curc., 35; no man for- 
biddeth (any one to) travel by the public road. 


So recipere aliquem téctd, oppidd, portii, fo recevve a man into one’s 
house, town, harbor. 


B. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHENCE. 
Ablativus Separativus. 


390. 1. The Ablative answers the question Whence ? 
and takes as a rule the prepositions ex, owt of, dé, from, 
ab, off. 

Araneas déiciam dé pariete, Pu., St., 355; J will get the cobwebs down 
from the wall. 


Décédit ex Gallia Romam Naevius, C., Quinct., 4, 16; Naevius with- 
drew from Gaul to Rome. 
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2. The prepositions are often omitted with Verbs of Ab- 
staining, Removing, Relieving, and Excluding ; so regu- 
larly with dom6, from home, rire, from the country. 

With Persons a preposition (chiefly ab) must be used. 


Verrés omnia domé éius abstulit, C., Verr., m. 34, 83; Verres took 
everything away from his house. 

Ego, cum Tullius rire redierit, mittam eum ad té, C., Mam., v. 20, 9; 
when Tullius returns from the country, I will send him to you. 

Compare Aliénd manum abstineant, Cato, Agr., 5,1; let them keep 
their hand(s) from other people’s property, with Alexander vix & s6 mantis 
abstinuit, C., Zusc., 1v. 37, 79; Alexander hardly kept (could hardly 
keep) his hands from himself ( from laying hands on himself). 

Compare Lapidibus optimds virés ford pellis, C., Har. Res., 18, 39 ; you 
drive men of the best classes from the forum with stones, with Istum 
aemulum ab ea pellitd, Ter., Mun., 215 ; drive that rival from her. 

Compare Omnium rérum natira cognité liberamur mortis meti, C., 
Fin., i. 19, 63; by the knowledge of universal nature we get rid of the 
fear of death, with Té ab e6 liberd, C., Y./., 11. i. 3,9; Tred you of him. 

Compare Amicitia nillé locd excliditur, C., Lael., 6, 22; froendship 
ts shut out from no place, with Ab illa exclidor, hoc conclidor, Cf. TER., 
And., 386 ; I am shut out from HER (and) shut up here (to live with HER). 


Remarks.—1. In classical Latin the preposition is usually employed 
in local relations, and omitted in metaphorical relations ; though 
there are some exceptions. 

2. It is to be noted that in the vast majority of cases the separation 
is indicated by a verb ; hence this Abl. is found commonly with verbs 
compounded with prepositions. The poets use it more freely. 

(8, 4, 5) 6. The Place Whence gives the Point of View from which. 
In English a different translation is often given, though not always 
necessarily : @ tergé, 7 the rear ; ex parte dextra, on the right side ; ab 
oriente, on the east ; & tantd spatid, at such a distance; ex fuga, on the 
flight ; & r6 frimentariad labdrare, to be embarrassed in the matter of 
provisions. 


3. The prepositions are also omitted with kindred Adjec- 


tives. 
Animus excelsus omni est libér ciird, C., Min., 1. 15, 49; a lofty mind 


as free from all care. 
Catd omnibus himanis vitiis immiinis fuit, VELL., 0. 35, 2; Cato was 


exempt from all human failings. 


RemarKx.—Proeul, far from, regularly takes the preposition ab, ex- 
cept in the poets and later prose. . 
12 
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391. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the 
Ablative of the Place Whence. 


Demaratus figit Tarquinids Corinthd, C., Zusc., v. 37, 109 ; Demaratus 
fled to Tarquinit from Corinth. 

Dolabella Dél6 proficiscitur, C., Verr., 1. 18, 46 ; Dolabella sets out 
from Delos. 


RemarKs.—1. The prepositions ab (@) and ex (6) are sometimes used 
for the sake of greater exactness. 

Libo discéssit & Brundisis, Cars., B.C., m1. 24,4 ; Libo departed from 
Brundisium. 

When the substantives urbe, city, and oppid6, town, are employed, the 
use of the preposition is the rule, as also when not the town, but the 
neighborhood is intended. 

Aulide, ex oppidd Boedtiae, from Aulis, a town of Boeotia. Ex oppidé 
Gergovia, Cazs., B.G'., vit. 4, 2; from the town of Gergovia. 

2. The Place Whence embraces all the places involved. 

Agrigento ex Aesculapii fand, whereas we should say, from the temple 
of Aesculapius at Agrigentum. 

Unde domo? V., A., vu. 114; from what home ? 

38. Letters are dated from rather than at a place. 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH., 


Ablativus Sociativus. 


392, The Ablative of Attendance takes the preposition 
cum, with. 


Cum febri domum rediit, C., Or., 11. 2,6; he returned home with a 
Sever. 

Cum baculd péraque senex, Marv., Iv. 53,3; an old man with stick 
and wallet. 


Remarxs.—1. In military phrases, the troops with which a march 
is made are put in the Ablative, with or without cum; 

Caesar cum equitibus DCCCC in castra pervénit, Caus., B.C., 1. a1, 1; 
Caesar arrived in camp with nine hundred cavalry. 

Albani ingenti exerciti in agrum Romanum impetum fécére, L., 1. 23, 
3; the Albans attacked the Roman territory with a huge army. 

2. Not to be confounded with the above is the Instrumental Abla- 
tive : 

Navibus profectus est, C., Yam., xv. 3, 2; he set out by ship. 

So also with verbs which denote other military actions : 

Hasdrubal mediam aciem Hispanis firmat, L., xx. 29, 4; Hasdrubal 
strengthens the centre with Spanish troops. 
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Il. The Figurative Meanings of the Ablative. 
A. The Place Where is transferred to the Time When. 


Ablative of Time. Ablativus Temporis. 
393, Time When or Within Which is put in the Ablative. 


Qua nocte natus Alexander est, eadem Dianae Ephesiae templum défla- 
gravit, Cf. C., NV.D., 11. 27, 69; on the same night on which Alexander 
was born, the temple of Diana of Ephesus burned to the ground. 

Saturni stella triginta-feré annis cursum suum conficit, C., V.D., 1. 
20, 52 ; the planet Saturn completes its period in about thirty years. 


Remarxs.—1. Time Within Which may be expressed by per and the 
Accusative : 

Per eds ipsés diés Philoclés saltum Cithaerénis trainscendit, L., xxxI. 26, 
1; during those very days Philocles crossed the range of Cithaeron. 

2. Time Within Which may embrace both extremities; so usually 
with tétus, all, whole: 

Nocte pluit tota, V. (P. L. M., 1v. 155 B); all night (Jupiter) rains. 

So with definite numbers ; but rarely in model prose. 

Apud Pythagoram discipulis quinque annis tacendum erat, Sun., HI, 
52, 10 ; am Pythagoras’ school the discvples had to keep silence five years. 

3. When the notion is negative, the English Time For Which is the 
Latin Within Which. 

Roscius Roémam multis annis non vénit, C., Rosc.Am., 27, 74; Ros- 
cius has not come to Rome in ( for) many years. 

4, Especially to be noted is the Abl. of Time with hic, this ; ille, that : 

Karthaginem hic biennid évertés, C., Rep., vi. 11, 11; Carthage you 
will overturn in the next two years. 

Transferred to Oratid Obliqua, hic becomes ille (660, 3) : 

Diodérus respondit illud argentum sé paucis illis diébus misisse Lily- 
baeum, ©., Verr., tv. «8, 89 ; Diodorus answered that he had sent that 
silver plate to Lilybaewm within a few days (a few days before). 


394. The Ablative with the preposition in is used of 
points within a period of time, or of the character of the 
time. 

Bis in did, twice a day; in pueritid, in boyhood; in aduléscentia, in 

outh. 
NGlld modé mihi placuit bis in dié saturum fieri, C., Z’usc., v. 35, 100 ; 
at did not suit me in any way to eat my fill twice a day. 

Féol ego istaec itidem in aduléscentia, Pu., B., 410; J did those things 


too in my youth, 
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Remark.—The use or omission of in sometimes changes the mean- 
ing. So belld Persicd, at the time of the Persian war ; but in bell6, im 
war times ; in pace, wn peace temes. 


B. The Place Whence is transferred : 
1. To Origin. 2. To Respect or Specification. 


1. Ablative of Origin. 


395. Participles which signify Birth take the Ablative of 
Origin ; sometimes with the prepositions ex and dé. 


Amplissima familia nati aduléscentés, Cans., B.G., vil. 37, 1; young 
men born of a great house. 

Sate sanguine divum! V., A., vi. 125 ; seed of blood divine ! 

Ex mé atque ex hoc natus es, TeR., Heawt., 1030; you are his son 
and mine. 

Odérunt natis dé paelice, Juv., vi. 627 ; they hate the offspring of the 
concubine. 

Ab, and occasionally ex, are employed of remote progenitors : 

Plérique Belgae sunt orti ab Germanis, Cf. Caus., B.G., 1. 4, 1; Bel- 
gians are mostly of German descent. 


396. The Ablative of Material takes ex in classical Latin. 

Ex anim6 constamus et corpore, Cf. C., Hin., tv. 8, 19; we consist of 
mind and body. 

Statua ex aurd, ex aere, facta, a statwe made of gold, of bronze. Often 
an adjective is used: aureus, golden ; ligneus, wooden. 


ReEMARKS.—1. With fieri the previous state is given also by dé: 

Dé templd carcerem fieri! C., Ph., v. 7,18; from a temple to become a 
jail. 

Ex 6ratore arator factus, C., Ph., Wt. 9, 22 ; a pleader turned plowman. 

2. Otherwise the simple Ablative of Material is poetic or late. 

Mavors caelatus ferro, V., A., vil. 700; Mars carven of tron. 


2. Ablative of Respect. 


397. The Ablative of Respect or Specification is put in 
answer to the questions From What Point of View ? <Ac- 
cording to What? By What? In Respect of What ? 

Discriptus populus cénsi, ordinibus, aetatibus, C., Leg., 11. 19, 44; a 
people drawn off according to income, rank, (and) age. 


Ennius ingenid maximus, arte rudis, Ov., Z77., 1. 424; Hnnius in 
genius great, vn art unskilled. 
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Noteworthy are the phrases: crine ruber, red-haired ; captus oculis 
(literally, caught in the eyes), blind; captus mente, insane; mea sen- 
tentia, according to my opinion ; itre, by right ; lége, by law, etc.; and 
the Supines in -ti (436). 


RemaRrks.—1. Prepositions are also used, to show the conception: 

Caesaris adventus ex colore vestitiis cdgnitus, Cf. Cans. B.G., vu. 
88, 1; the arrival of Caesar was known by the color of his clothing. 

Dé gesti intellegd quid respondeds, C. Vat., 15, 35; I understand by 
your gesture what answer you are giving. 

Similarly ex lége, according to law; ex pactd, according to agree- 
ment ; ex (dé) more, according to custom; ex animi sententia, according 
to (my) heart’s desire ; ex fist, useful. 

2. Here belong dignus, worthy, and indignus, wnworthy, which are 
regularly construed with the abl. 


398. The Ablative of Respect is used with the Compara- 
tive instead of quam, ¢Han, with the Nominative or Accusa- 
tive. (Abldtivus Compardationis.) 

Tunica propior pallidst, Pu., Zrin., 1154; the shirt 1s nearer than the 
cloak. 

Nihil est virtite amabilius, C., Lael., 8, 28; nothing is more at- 
tractive than virtue. 

So also after adverbs, but not so freely in prose : 

Lacrima nihil citius aréscit, C., Inv., 1. 56, 109 ; nothing dries more 
quickly than a tear. 


RemarKk.—When the word giving the point of view is a relative, the 


Abl. must be used. See 296, R. 2. 
Phidiae simulacra quibus nihil perfectius vidémus, C., Or., 2, 8; the 
statues of Pheidias, than which we see nothing more perfect. 


Cc. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 


AblAativus Sociativus. Ablative of Attendance. 
1. Ablative of Manner. 


399. The Ablative of Manner answers the question How? 
and is used with the Preposition cum when it has no Adjec- 
tive; with or without cum when it has an Adjective or its 
equivalent. (Adldtivuws Modi.) 

Stellae circulds suds orbésque cOnficiunt celeritate mirabili, C., Mep., v1. 
15, 15; the stars complete their orbits with wonderful swiftness. 

Beaté vivere est honesté, id est cum virtiite, vivere, C., Min., m1. 8 
29 ; to live happily is to live honestly, that vs, virtuously, 
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2. Ablative of Quality. 


(Descriptive Ablative.) 


400, The Ablative of Quality has no Preposition, and al- 
ways takes an Adjective or an equivalent. 


Agésilaus statira fuit humili, Nup., xvi. 8,1; Agesilaus was (a man) 
of low stature. 

Ista turpiculd puella nasd, Car., 41, 3; that girl of yours with the 
ugly nose. 


Remarks.—1. External and transient qualities are put by prefer- 
ence in the Ablative ; Measure, Number, Time, and Space are put in 
the Genitive only ; parts of the body in the Ablative only. Otherwise 
there is often no difference. 

2. Of unnatural productions cum may be used ; agnus cum suilld 
capite, L., xxxi. 12, 7; a lamb with a swine’s head. 


3. Ablative of Means. 


401. The Means or Instrument is put in the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

The Agent or Doer is put in the Ablative with the 
Preposition ab (4). The Person Through Whom is put in 
the Accusative with per. 


I. nintid, by a message. 
2. & nintid, by a messenger. 
3. per niintium, by means of a messenger. 
Virgis caesi tribiini ab légato sunt, L., xxix. 18, 18; the tribunes 
were beaten with rods by the lieutenant. 
Discite sanari per quem didicistis amare, Ov., Rem.Am., 43 ; learn to 
be healed by means of (him by) whom you learned to love. 


Xerxés certior factus est, { 
Xerxes was informed, ( 


Remarxs.—1. When the Instrument is personified and regarded as 
an Agent, or the Agent is regarded as an Instrument, the constructions 
are reversed ; when an adler is used, the construedon may be 
doubtful ; see 354, and 214, r. 2. 

So iacent suis téstibus, C., MWc., 18, 47; they are cast by their own 
wrtinesses ; or, they are cast, their own men being witnesses. 

2. A quality, when personified, has the construction of the person. 
So déseri & mente, @ spé. 

Vobis animus ab ignavia atque sdcordia conruptus est, S., Jug., 31, 2; 
you have had your soul(s) debauched by sloth and indifference. 
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(3) 4. Verbs of sacrificing have the Abl. of Means. 

Quinquaginta capris sacrificdvérunt, L., xiv. 16, 6; they sacrificed 
jifty she-goats. 

(5) 6. Nitor, J stay myself; fidd, cdnfidd, I trust, rely on, have the 
Abl.  Diffidd, J distrust, always has the Dat. in model prose. Conten- 
tus, satrsfied, and frétus, supported, relying, have the Ablative. 

Saltis omnium non véritate sdlum sed etiam fama nititur, Cf. C., Q.F., 
I. ii. 1, 2; the welfare of all rests not on truth alone, but also on repute. 

Omnés mortalés dis sunt fréti, Pu., Cas., 348 ; all mortals rely upon 
the gods. 


4. Ablative of Standard. Ablativus Ménsidrae. 


402. The Standard of Measure is put in the Ablative 
with verbs of Measurement and Judgment. 


Magnos hominés virtite métimur, non fortina, Nup., xvii. 1, 1; we 
measure great men by worth, not by fortune. 

Sonis hominés ut aera tinniti digndscimus, QUINT., x1. 3, 31; we dis- 
tinguish men by sound, as coppers by ring. 


RemarK.—Ex with the Abl. is frequently found with these verbs ; 
so regularly with aestimare, existimare, spectare, in the sense of judge, 
value. 

Sic est vulgus: ex véritate pauca, ex opinidne multa aestimat, C., 
Rose.Com., 10, 29; this is the way of the rabble: they value few things 
by (the standard of) truth, many by (the standard of) opinion. 


403. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative. 


$01 multis partibus maior est quam terra diniversa, C., V.D., 11. 36, 92; 
the sun is many parts (a great deal) larger than the whole earth. 

Perfer et obdira: multd graviodra tulisti, Ov., 7r., v. 11, 7; bear to 
the end and be firm: you have borne much heavier burdens, 


Remarkx.—Hspecially to be noted is the use of the Abl. of Measure 
with ante, before, and post, after: 

Paucis ante diébus, paucis diébus ante, w few days before. 

Paucis post diébus, paucis diébus post, w few days after, afterward. 

Dudbus annis postquam Roma condita est, two years afler home was 
founded. 

Pauld post Troiam captam, a tile while after the taking of Troy. 

The Ace. can also be employed : post paucés ann6s, after a few years ; 
ante paucds annos, a few year's before ; and the ordinal as well as the 
cardinal numbers (but only when quam follows) : two hundred years 
after(ward) may be : 

Ducentis annis post o7 Ducentésimd anno post, 
Post ducentés annds o7 Post ducentésimum annum, 
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5. Ablative of Price. 


404, Definite Price is put in the Ablative. 


Eriphyla auré viri vitam véndidit, C., Jnv., 1. 50,94 ; Hriphyle sold her 
husband’s life for gold. 

Viginti talentis inam orationem Isocratés véndidit, Puin., V.H., vm. 
31, 110 ; Isocrates sold one speech for twenty talents. 

Emit morte immortalitatem, QuUINT., Ix. 3, 71; he purchased deathless- 
ness with death. 


REMARK.—Mitare, to exchange, is sometimes Give, sometimes Get ; 
sometimes Sell, sometimes Buy ; the latter in poetry and later prose. 

Ném6 nisi victor pace bellum mitavit, S., C., 58, 15; no one unless 
victorious (ever) exchanged war for peace. 

Misera pax vel belld bene mitatur, Cf. Tac., Ann., ul. 44,10; a 
wretched peace is well exchanged even for war. 


6. Ablative with Verbs of Plenty and Want. 


405. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, 
take the Ablative. 


Démocritus dicitur oculis sé privasse, O., in., v. 29, 87; Democritus 
as said to have deprived himself of his eyes. 

Deus bonis omnibus explévit mundum, Cf. C., Univ., 3,9; God has 
filled the universe with all blessings. 

Capua fortissimorum virdrum multitiidine redundat, C., Pis., 11, 25; 
Capua is full to overflowing with a multitude of gallant gentlemen. 


Remarks.—1. Eged and indiged also take the Genitive : 

Non tam artis indigent quam laboris, C., Or., 1. 34, 156 ; they are not 
so much in need of skill as of industry. So impléri, V., A., 1. 214. 

2. Adjectives of Plenty and Want take the Gen., but some of them 
follow the analogy of the verb. 

Asellus onustus aurd, C., Adt., 1. 16, 12 ; a donkey laden with gold. 

Pollicitis dives quilibet esse potest, Ov., A.A., I. 444; anybody can be 
rich in promises. 


406. Opus and tsus take the Dative of the Person and the 
Ablative of the Thing. 

Opus may be used as a predicate with the thing wanted as a subject. 

Novo consilid mihi nunc opus est, Pi., Ps., 601; a new device is what 
IP'm needing now. 

Viginti iam tsust filid argenti minis, PL., Asim., 89 ; my son has ur- 
gent need of twenty silver minae. 
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Non opus est verbis sed fistibus, C., Pis., 30, 73; there is need not of 
words, but of cudgels. 

Quod nn opus est asse carum est, Caro (Sen., H.I., 94, 27); what 
you do not want (have no use for) is dear at a penny. 


So with the Perfect Participle Passive. 


Quod parat6 opus est, para, Trr., And., 523; what must be got ready, 
get ready. 
Vicind conventost opus, PL., Cas., 502 ; the neighbor must be called on. 


7. Ablative with Sundry Verbs. 


407. The Deponent Verbs titor, abitor, fruor, fungor, potior, 
and vescor, take the Ablative. 


Victoria Uti nescis, L., xx. 51, 4; howto make use of victory you 
know not. 

Quo isque tandem abiitére patientia nostra, C., Cat., 1. 1, 1; how long, 
tell me, will you abuse our patience ? 

Lix qua fruimur @ Ded nobis datur, Cf. C., Fosc.Am., 45, 181; the 
light which we enjoy is given to us by God. 

Funguntur officid, C., Cael., 9, 21; they acquit themselves of their 
duty. 

Titius esse arbitrabantur sine i116 vulnere victoria potiri, Cars., B.G., 
tI. 24,2; they thought tt safer to make themselves masters of (gain) the 
victory without any wound. 

Numidae lacte vescébantur, S., Zug., 89,7; the Numidians made 
their regular food of milk (fed on milk). 


Remarxs.—1. Potior has occasionally the Genitive. 

2. On the Personal Gerundive of these verbs see 427, R. 5. 

3. Utor is a favorite word, and has a most varied translation : 

Uti aliqud amicé, fo avail one’s self of (to enjoy) a man’s friendship 
(to have a friend in him) ; iti cdnsilid, fo follow advice; iti bond patre, 
to have the advantage of having a good father ; uti légibus, to obey the 
laws. See the Lexicons. 


D. ABLATIVE OF CAUSE. 


408, The Ablative of Cause is used without a preposition, 
chiefly with Verbs of Emotion. Adldiivus Causae. 


In culpa sunt qui officia déserunt mollitia animi, C., Hin., 1. 10, 33 ; 
they are to blame who shirk their duties from effeminacy of temper. 

Odérunt peccdre boni virtiitis amore, H., Hp., 1. 16, 52; the good hate 
to sin from love of virtue. 
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Délicto dolére, corréctidne gaudére oportet, C., Lael., 24, 90; one ought 
to be sorry for sin, to be glad of chastisement. 


Remarks.—1. The moving cause is often expressed by a participle 
with the Abl., which usually precedes: adductus, led; ardéns, fired ; 
commotus, stirred wp; incitatus, egged on; incénsus, inflamed ; impul- 
gus, driven on; modtus, moved, and many others ; amore, by love ; Ira, 
by anger ; odid, by hate; meti, by fear ; spé, by hope, etc. Mett perter- 
ritus, sore frightened ; verécundia déterritus, abashed, etc. 

2. Instead of the simple Abl. prepositions are often used ; especially, 
dé and ex with the Abl., or ob and propter with the Accusative. 

3. The preventing cause is expressed by prae, for: Prae gaudiod 


ubi sim nescid, Trr., Heawt., 308 ; I know not where I am for joy. 
} 


E. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


409, The so-called Ablative Absolute is an Ablative com- 
bined with a participle, and serves to modify the verbal 
predicate of a sentence. Instead of the participle, a predi- 
cative substantive or adjective can be employed. 


410. The Ablative Absolute answers to the English so- 
called Nominative Absolute, but for purposes of style, it is 
often well to vary the translation. 


Xerxe régnante (= cum Xerxés régnaret), Xerves reigning. When 
Xerxes was reigning. In the reign of Xerxes. 

Xerxe victd (= cum Xerxés victus esset), Xerwes defeated, being, hav- 
ing been, defeated. When Xerxes had been defeated. After the defeat 
of Xerxes. 

Kerxe rége (= cum Xerxés réx esset), Xerves [being] king. When 
Xerxes was king. 

Patre vivo, WHILE father vs, was alive (in father’s lifetime). 

Urbe expignata imperator rediit : 

Passive Form : The city [being] taken (after the city was taken), the 
general returned. 

Active Form: Having taken the city (after he had taken the city), 
the general returned. 

Asstract Form: After the taking of the city. After taking the ctty. 

Maximas virtités iacére omnés necesse est voluptate dominante, C., 
Fin., u. 35, 117; all the great(est) virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, 
IF (or WHEN) the pleasure (of the senses) is mistress. 

Romani veterés régnari omnés volébant libertatis dulcédine nondum ex- 
perta, L., 1. 17, 3; the old Romans all wished to have a king over them 
{BECAUSE they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty, 
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Remarks.—1. As the Latin language has no Pf. Part. active, except 
when the Deponent is thus used, the passive construction is far more 
common than in English : 

Iuvenés veste posita corpora oled perinxérunt, C., Jusc., 1. 47, 118; the 
youths, (having) laid aside their clothing, anointed their bodies with 
oul ; or, laid aside their clothing, and anointed their bodies with oil. 

(2) 8. Asarule, the Abl. Abs. can stand only when it is not identical 
with the subject, object, or dependent case of the verbal predicate. 
Manlius siew the Gaul and stripped him of his necklace is to be ren- 
dered : Manlius caesum Gallum torque spoliavit. 

This rule is frequently violated, for the purpose either of emphasis or 
of stylistic effect. The shifted construction is clearer, more vigorous, 
more conversational. 

Neque illum mé vivo corrumpi sinam, Pu., B., 419 ; nor will I suffer 
him to de debauched while I am alive. 

The violation is most frequent when the dependent case is in the 
Genitive : 

Iugurtha fratre med interfecto régnum éius sceleris sui praedam focit, 
8., Jug., 14, 11; Jugurtha killed my brother, and (= after killing my 
brother) made his throne the booty of lis crime. 


LOCATIVE. 


411. In the Singular of the First and Second Declensions, 
names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Locative 
of the Place Where. 


Pompéius hiemare Dyrrhachii, Apolloniae omnibusque oppidis constitu- 
erat, Cans., B.C., mt. 5, 1; Pompey had determined to winter at Dyr- 
rhachium, Apollonia, and all the towns. 

Rhodi ego non fui, sed fui in Bithynia, C., Planc., 34, 83; I was not 
at Rhodes, but I was in Bithynia. 


Remarks.—1. Other Locative forms are, domi, at home (61, R. 2), 
humi, on the grownd, belli, and militiae, in the combinations domi mili- 
tiaeque, belli domique, 7 peace and in war, at home and in the field ; 
rari, in the country (but rire med, on my farm). So perhaps animi, at 
heart (874, R.). 

Parvi sunt foris arma nisi est cOnsilium domi, C., Off., 1. 22, 76; of 
little value are arms abroad unless there 1s wisdom at home. 

Iacére humi, C., Cat., 1. 10, 26; to we on the ground. 

2. Appositions are put in the Ablative, commonly with in, and regu- 
larly follow when qualified by an attribute : 

Milités Albae constitérunt in urbe opportiina, C., Ph., 1v. 2,6; the sol. 
diers halted at Alba, a conveniently situated town. 
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Archias Antiochiae natus est celebri quondam urbe, C., Arch., 3, 43 
Archias was born at Antioch, once a populous city. 

When urbe, city, oppidd, fown, or insula, island, precedes, the prep- 
osition is always employed : 

In urbe Roma, in the city (of) Rome. In oppido Citid, in the town of 
Ctiliwm. In insula Samo, in the island (of) Samos. 

3. Domi takes the possessive pronoun in the Genitive : 

Domi suae senex est mortuus, C., V.D., 11. 32, 81; the old man died 
at his own house. 

Metuis ut meae domi cirétur diligenter, Ter., Hec., 257; you fear 
that she will not be carefully nursed at my house. 

Also alignae domui (61, R. 2), C., Tusc., . 22, 51; in a strange 
house; domi illius, C., Div. in Caec., 18, 58 ; in his house. 

But in dom6 Pericli (65), Nep., vit. 2, 1; 7 the house(hold) of Pericles. 
In dom6 casta, in a pure house. In dom6, in the house (not, at home). 


PREPOSITIONS. 


412, The Prepositions serve to define more narrowly the 
ideas of place involved in the cases. 

The analogy of the local adverbs is followed by other 
adverbs, which are not so much prepositions as preposi- 
tional adverbs. 

The cases used with Prepositions are the Accusative and 
Ablative. The Accusative, as the case of the Direct 
Object, represents the relation whither? the Ablative 
represents the relations whence? and where? 


Prepositions derive their name from the fact that they are prefixed in composition. 
Many of the Latin Prepositions are not used in composition, and these may be called 
improper Prepositions. The prefixes amb- (am- an-), dis (di), por- (porr-, pol-), 
red- (re-), s6d- (sé-), and vé- are sometimes called inseparable prepositions. 

413. Position of the Preposition.—The Preposition gen- 
erally precedes the case. 


Remarks.—1. Cum always follows a personal pronoun, and may or 
may not follow a relative pronoun: mécum, with me; quoécum or cum 
qus, with whom. Dé is not uncommonly placed after qué and qua, 
rarely after quibus. 

Dissyllabie Prepositions are postponed more often. 

Tenus, as far as, and versus, -ward, always follow. 

2. When the substantive has an attribute the Preposition may come 
between : hance ob causam (C., Br., 24, 94), for this reason. 

In poetry and later prose both Preposition and attribute are some- 
times postponed : meti in magnd, L., 1x. 37, 11; in great fear. 
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3. The Preposition may be separated from its case by a word or 
two: post vérd Sullae victériam, but after Sulla’s victory; ad beata 
vivendum, for living happily. 


414, Repetition and Omission of the Preposition.—With 
different words, the Preposition is repeated, (a) when the 
Preposition is emphatic, or (6) when the individual words 
are to be distinguished ; as is the case after aut—aut, et—et, 
nec—nec, vel—vel, non modo—sed etiam, sed, nisi, quam, and 
in comparative clauses with ut. 

Otherwise it is omitted ; so always with que. 


Et ex urbe et ex agris, C., Cat., 11. 10, 21; both from (the) city and 
from (the) country. 

Dé honGre aut dé dignitate contendimus, C., Twsc., 111. 21, 50; we are 
striving about office, or about position. 


Remarks.—1. When a relative follows in the same construction as 
its antecedent, the Preposition is usually omitted. 

CimOn incidit in eandem invidiam (in) quam pater suus, Nep., v. 3, 1; 
Cimon fell into the same disrepute into which his father had fallen. 

(2, 3)4. Two Prepositions are rarely used with the same word. Hither 
the word is repeated, a form of is used, or one Prep. turned into an 
adverb : 

Prd Scipidne et adversus Scipidnem, L., xxrx. 19, 10; for and against 
Scipio. Ante pignam et post eam, before and after the battle. Et in 
corpore et extra, C., Zn., 1. 21, 68 ; both in the body and outside. 


I. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative. 


416. The Prepositions construed with the Accusative are ° 

Ad, adversus, ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citra, 
contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, iixta, ob, penes, per, 
(pone) post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, 
tiltra, tisque, versus. 

x. Ad. Of Motion Whither, to. wp to. Of Direction, towards. Of 
Respect, for, with regard to. Of Manner, after, according to. Of 
Place, at. Of Time, at. With Numerals, about. Of Purpose, for. 

2. Adversus (-um), [7.¢., fwrned to]. Towards, over against, against. 

3. Ante [.c., over against, facing]. Of Place Where, before. Of 
Time, before ; the most frequent use. 

4. Apud is used chiefly of Persons. <Aé the house of (characteristic 
locality). In the presence of. In the writings of. In the view of. 
Of Place, at, in (=in). In phrases like apud sé esse, fo be in one’s senses, 
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5. Circa, circum. Arownd. Circum is exclusively local. Ciroa& also 
means about, of Time or Number. 

6. Circiter. Usually of Time, about, especially with numerals. 

7. Cis, citra, of Place, this side, short of. Citra, of Time, within, 
this side of. Without (stopping short of). 

(8) 9. Contra, Opposite to, over against, opposed to, against. 

10. Erga. Opposite, towards. Usually of friendly disposition ; 
rarely of Place. 

11. Extra. Without, outside of, beside. 

12. Infra, Beneath, lower down; of Space, Rank, or Grade. 

13. Inter. Between; of Place Where, rarely of Place Whither. 
Of Time, during. 

14. Intra. Wethin. Of Place and Time. 

15. Itxta [v.e., adjoining]. Hard by, near, next to. Usually of 
Place. 

16. Ob [?.2., over against, opposite to]. Rarely of Place, right before. 
Usually of Cause, for. 

17. Penes. Wath =in the hands of ; usually of Persons. 

18, Per. Of Space, through; of Time, during ; of Cause, owing to ; 
of Instrument, dy (both persons and things); of Manner, by, in. It 
is also used in oaths, by. 

19. Pone. Behind, only of Place, and rare. 

20. Post. Of Place, behind ; rare. Of Time, after. Of Rank, swb- 
ordinate to. 

21. Praeter, Of Place, in front of, on before, past. Also, except ; 
contrary to. Of Rank, beyond. 

22. Prope. Usually of Place, near. Propius and proximus also occur 
occasionally as prepositions. 

23. Propter. Of Place, near. Of Cause, on account of. 

24. Secundum [?.c., following]. Of Time, immediately after. Of 
Series, newt to. Of Reference, according to. 

25. Supra. Of Place, above, beyond. Of Grade, above. 

26, Trans. On the other side, beyond, across; only of Place. 

27. Ultra. Of Space and Measure, on that side, beyond. 

(28) 29. Versus, -ward. Usually with names of Towns, and smal] 
Islands ; otherwise with the prepositions ad or in, 


Il. Prepositions Construed with the Ablative. 


417. Prepositions construed with the Ablative are & (ab, 
abs), cdram, cum, dé, é (ex), prae, pro, sine, tenus. 
1. A (ab,abs), Of Place Whence, from; so in phrases, & tergé, from 


(on) the rear, & capite, etc. Of Cause, from. Of Agent, by. Of Re- 
mote Origin, from. Of Time, from, 


a 
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Norr.—The form before vowels and h is always ab; before consonants usually &, 
though ab is not uncommon before consonants other than the labials b, f, p, v, and is 
frequent before ], n, r, 8, and i (j) ; abs is found only before t6, 


(2) 3. Coram. ace to face with, in the presence of. 

4. Cum. With; of Accompaniment in the widest sense. 

5. Dé. Of Place, down from, and then from ; especially with com- 
pounds of dé and ex. Of Source, from. Of Origin. Of Object, con- 
cerning. Of the Whole from which a part is taken. 

6. E(ex). Of Place, out of, from. Of Time, from. Of Origin, 
from. Of Reference, according to. 


Norz.—E is used before consonants only, ex before both vowels and consonants. 


(7) 8. Palam, in the sense of coram, in the presence of, is very rare. 

g. Prae. Of Place, im front of. Of the Preventive Cause, for. Of 
Comparison, in comparison with. 

10. Pré, Of Place, before ; rare and in phrases. In behalf of. 
Instead of. In proportion to. 

(11, 12) 13. Sine, wethout, is opposed to cum, 

14. Tenus, to the extent of. Of Space (actual and transferred), as 
far as. It is regularly put after its case. 


III. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative 
and Ablative. 


418. Prepositions construed with the Accusative and Ab- 
lative are in, sub, subter, super. 


1. In. (a) With Accusative : Of Place, into, into the midst of. Of 
Disposition and Direction, towards. Of Time, into, for. Of Purpose 
or Destination, for. Of Manner, in, after. With Distributives, fo, 
among. 

(0) With Ablative : Of Place, im, on. Of Time, within. Of Refer- 
ence, in the case of. in regard to, in the matter of. Of Condition, an. 

2. Sub. (a) With Accusative: Of Place Whither, vader. Of Time 
Approaching, about; just Past, ammediately after. Of Condition, 
under. 

(0) With Ablative : Of Place Where, wnder. Of Time When, about. 
Of Position, under. Of Condition, under. 

3. Subter, wnder. (a) With Accusative ; rare, and locally equal to 
sub, 

(b) With the Ablative ; more rare and almost wholly poetical. 

4. Super. (a) Usually of Place, over, above. Post-classical. 

(0) With the Ablative: Of Space, above. Of Time, during. 
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INFINITIVE. 
The Infinitive as a Substantive. 


419. The Infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 
It corresponds to the English Infinitive and to the English 
verbal substantive in -ing : 

Amare, to love ; the loving. 

The Infinitive differs from a verbal substantive in that it may take 
an adverb and has voice and the construction of the verb: 

Amare, to love ; valdé amare, to love hugely ; amari, to be loved ; amare 
aliquem, to Jove a man; nocére alicui, to hurt a man. 


420. The Subject of the Infinitive, expressed or unex- 
pressed, is in the Accusative Case, and the Predicate of 
that Subject is, of course, in the Accusative Case. 

Régem esse, to be king. Bonum esse, fo be good. 


Quid stultius quam aliquem sibi placére? Sen., H.I/., 74, 17; what is 
more foolish than for a man to be pleased with himself ? 


So in the paradigm of the verb : 


Amatirum esse, to be about to love. 


421. The Infinitive, as a substantive, is used regularly in 
two cases only—Nominative and Accusative. The other 
cases are supplied by the Gerund and the Supine. 


Remarxs.—1. The Inf. is occasionally used to express Design, par- 
ticularly in the poets, never in good prose. 

Semper in Oceanum mittit mé quaerere gemmas, Prop., 1. 16, 17; she 
7s always sending me to the Ocean to look for pearls. 

2. Similarly after some adjectives of capability, ability, necessity, 
etc., especially in the poets, where model prose requires Sup. in -ti or 
a Final clause. 


The Infinitive as a Subject. 


422. The Infinitive, as a Subject, is treated as a neuter 
substantive. 

Incipere multd est quam inpetrare facilius, Pu., Poen., 974 ; beginning 
¢s much easier (work) than winning. 

Non tam turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse decorum est, Ov., W., 1x. 6; 


*twas not so much dishonor to be beaten, as ’tis an honor to have 
struggled, 
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The Infinitive as an Object. 


423. 1. The Infinitive is used as the Object of Auxiliary 
Verbs. 


2. Such verbs denote Will, Power, Duty, Habit, Inclination, Re- 
solve, Continuance, End, and the like, with their opposites. 


Emori cupid, Ter., Heaut., 971 ; I want to die. 

Sed precor ut possim titius esse miser, Ov., 7r., v. 2, 78; but I pray 
that I may be mere safely wretched. 

Vincere scis, Hannibal; victoria iti nescis, L., xx11. 51; how to win vic- 
tory, you know, Hannibal ; how to make use of victory, you know not. 

Qui mentiri solet, péierare cdnsuévit, C., Rosc.Com., 16, 46; he who ts 
wont to lie ts accustomed to swear falsely. 

Vulnera quae fécit débuit ipse pati, Ov., Am., u. 3, 4; the wounds he 
gave he should himself have suffered. 

Miser Catulle, désinés ineptire, Car., vill. 1; poor, poor Catullus, 
prithee cease to play the fool. 

So habed, J have (it in my power). 

Tantum habed pollicéri mé tibi cumulaté satisfactiirum, C., Mam., 1. 5A, 
3; so much I can promise, that I will give you abundant satisfaction. 


Remarks.—(1, 2) 8. Notice that coepi, 7 have begun, and désind, 1 
cease, are used in Pf. pass. with passive Infinitives. 

Belld6 Athéniénsés undique premi sunt coepti, Nup., xi. 3, 1; the 
Athenians began to feel the pressure of war on (from) all sides. 

Veterés dratidnés legi sunt désitae, C., Br., 32, 123; the old speeches 
have ceased to be read, 

When the passives are really reflexives or neuter, the active forms 
may be used. 

4. Verbs of Will and Desire take ut as well as the Infinitive. So 
regularly optd, J choose, in classical prose. See 546. 

5. Verbs which denote Hope, Promise, and Threat take the same 
tenses as verbs of Saying and Thinking (530), 

Subruptirum pallam promisit tibi, PL., Asin., 930; he promised to 
steal the mantle from you. 

But they are also treated occasionally as in English. 

6. Doces, J teach, iubed, J bid, vets, I forbid, sins, J let, take the Inf. 
as a Second Accusative (339) : 

Dionysius tondére filids suas docuit, C., Z’usc., v. 20, 58; Dionysius 
taught his daughters to shave (taught them shaving). 

Ipse iubet mortis té meminisse deus, Marr., 11. 59 ; a god himself bids 
you remember (376) death. 

Vitae summa brevis spem nods vetat inchoare longam, HH., O., 1. 4, 15 ; 
life’s brief sun forbids us open (a) long (acccunt with) hope. 

13 
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Neu sinds Médds equitare inultds, H., O., 1. 2, 51 ; nor let the Median 
ride and ride unpunished. 


The Infinitive as a Predicate. 


424, The Infinitive, as a verbal substantive, may be used 
as a Predicate after the copula esse, ¢o de, and the like. 


Doctd homini et éruditd vivere est cdgitare, C., Zusc., v. 38, 111; toa 
learned and cultivated man to live is to think, living ts thinking. 
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425, The other cases of the Infinitive are supplied by the 
Gerund. With Prepositions, the Gerund, and not the In- 
finitive, is employed. 

N. Legere difficile est, reading (to read) is hard to do. 

G. Ars legendi, the art of reading. 

Puer studidsus est legendi, the boy is zealous of reading. 

D. Puer operam dat legendd, the boy devotes himself to reading. 

Ac, Puer cupit legere, the boy is desirous to read. 

Puer propénsus est ad legendum, the boy hasa bent toward reading. 

As. Puer discit legends, the boy learns by reading. 


Remark.—The Infinitive is sometimes quoted : 
Multum interest inter ‘dare’ et “accipere,” Szen., Ben., 5, 10; there 
is a vast difference between ‘‘ Give” and ‘ Receive.” 


426. The Gerund, like the Infinitive, takes the same case 
as the verb. 
Hominés ad deds nulla ré propius accédunt, quam saliitem hominibus 


dando, C., Lig., 12, 88; men draw nearer to the gods by nothing so 
much as by bringing deliverance to their fellow-men. 


427, Gerundive for Gerund.—Instead of the Gerund, 
with an Accusative Object, the object is generally put in 
the case of the Gerund, with the Gerundive as an Attribute. 

G. Placandi Dei, of appeasing God. 
D. Placandd Ded, for appeasing God. 
Ag. Placandd Ded, by appeasing God. 


In model prose this construction is invariably employed with Prep. 
ositions. 
Ad placandés Deds, for appeasing the gods (C., Cat., 111. 8, 20). 
In placandis Diis, 1 appeasing the gods. 


‘ 
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Remarks.—(1, 2) 3. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are not at- 
tracted : aliquid faciendi ratid, C., Inv., 1. 25, 86; method of doing some- 
thing. 

But when the neuter adjective has become a substantive (204, R. 2), 
the Gerundive form may be used : cupiditas véri videndi, C., Fin., 1. 
14, 46 ; the desire of seeing the truth. 

4. The Gerundive with personal construction can be formed only 
from Transitive Verbs, like other passives (217). Hence the impersonal 
form must be used for all verbs that do not take the Accusative. 

Ad non parendum senatui, L.., xii. 9 ; for not obeying the senate. 

5. Note as an exception to the foregoing rule that the Gerundives 
from fitor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor (407), have the personal construc- 
tion, but usually only in the oblique cases, 


Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


428. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after substantives and adjectives which require a 
complement. 

Sapientia ars vivendi putanda est, C., Win., 1. 13, 42 ; philosophy is to 
be considered the art of living. 

Triste est nOmen ipsum carendi, C., 7’usc., 1. 36, 87 ; dismal zs the mere 
word “ carére” (go without). 

Non est placandi spés mihi nilla Dei, Ov., 7r., v. 8, 22; I am not 
without hope of appeasing God. 

Ignorant cupidi maledicendi plus invidiam quam convicium posse, QUINT., 
vi. 2,16; those who are eager to abuse know not that envy has more 
power than billingsgate. 

Neuter sui protegendi corporis memor (erat), L., 11. 6, 9; nevther thought 
of shielding his own body. 


RemMArKs.—1. As mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, are neuter singulars, 
from meum, my being, tuum, thy berng, suum, one’s being, etc., the Ger- 
undive is put in the same form: cénservandi sui, of preserving them- 
selves ; vestri adhortandi, of exhorting yow; and no regard is had to 
number or gender. 

Copia placandi sit modo parva tui, Ov., Her. 20, 74 ; let (me) only have 
a slight chance of trying to appease you (feminine). 

2. The Gen. of the Gerund and Gerundive is used very commonly 
with causa, less often with gratia, and rarely with (antiquated) ergs, on 
account of, to express Design : Dissimulandi caus& in sendtum vénit, S., 
C., 31, 52; he came into the senate for the purpose of dissimulation. 

With many substantives and adjectives the Infinitive is also allow- 
able (422). Sometimes there is a difference in meaning ; thus tempug 
with Gerund, the proper time (season), with Inf. high tume. 
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Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


429. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 


chiefly after words that denote Fitness and Function. 
The more common construction is ad with the Accusative. 


Lignum dridum materia est iddnea éliciendis ignibus, Cf. Szn., NV.Q., 
ui. 22,1; dry wood is a fit substance for striking fire (drawing out 
sparks). 

So particularly after esse: Solvendd civitatés non erant, Cf. C., Ham., 
wi. 8,2; the communities were not (the people) to pay, (ready to pay, 
solvent). Scit 86 esse oneri ferendd, Sen., H.M., 71, 26; he knows that 
he ts (man enough) to bear the burden. 

Similarly comitia decemviris creandis, C., Leg. Agr., 2,8; assemblies for 
creating decemvirs. 


Accusative of the Gerundive. 


430. The Accusative of the Gerundive is used after such 
verbs as Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, Letting, 
Contracting, and Undertaking. 


Diviti homini id aurum servandum dedit, Pu., B., 338; he gave that 
gold to a rich man to keep. 


Condn miirés reficiendés ciirat, Nep., 1x. 4, 5; Conon has the walls 
rebuilt. 


Patriam diripiendam reliquimus, C., Mam., xvi. 12,1; we have left 
our country to be plundered. 

Carvilius aedem faciendam locavit, L., x. 46, 14; Carvilius let the (con- 
tract of) building the temple. 

The passive form has the Nominative : 

Démétrius ad patrem redicendus légatis datus est, L., xxXvI. 35, 18; 
Demetrius was given to the envoys to be taken back to his father. 


Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


431. The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used 
as the Ablative of Means and Cause, seldom as the Ablative 
of Manner or Circumstance. 


Tnus homé nobis cunctandd restituit rem, Ennrus (C., Cat.I., 4, 10) 3 
one man by lingering raised our cause again. 

Plausum med nomine recitandd dedérunt, Cf. C., Att., 1v. 1,6; they 
clapped when my name was read, 
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Prepositions with the Gerund and Gerundive. 


432. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive fol- 
lows the preposition ad, seldom ante, circa, erga, in, inter, 
ob, propter, and super. See 427. 

Nilla rés tantum ad dicendum proficit quantum scriptio, C., Br., 24, 92; 
nothing is so profitable for speaking as is writing. 

Inter spoliandum corpus hostis exspiravit, Cf. L., 1. 20, 9; while in 
the act of stripping the body of the enemy he gave up the ghost. 


433. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes 
the prepositions ab, dé, ex, often in, but seldom cum, pro, 
and super. 

Libri dé contemnenda gloria, C., Tusc., 1. 15, 84; books on the con- 
tempt of glory. 

Ex discend6 capiunt voluptatem, Cf. C., Win., v. 18, 48; they recetve 
pleasure from learning. 

Britus in liberanda patria (= dum liberat) est interfectus, C., Cat. IZ, 
20, 75; Brutus was slain in the effort to free his country. 


SUPINE. 


434, The Supine is a verbal substantive, which appears 
only in the Accusative and Ablative cases. 


The Accusative Supine. 

435. The Supine in -tum is used chiefly after verbs of 
Motion, to express Design. 

Galliae légati ad Caesarem gratulatum convénérunt, Caxs,, B.G.., 1. 30, 
1; the commissioners of Gaul waited on Caesar to congratulate him. 

Spectatum veniunt; veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, Ov., A.A., 1. 99 ; they 
come to see the show, they come to be themselves a show. 

Galli cum sdle eunt cubitum, Puin., V.H., x. 24, 46; cocks go to roost 
with the sun (at sunset). 


Remark.—The Fut. Inf. passive is actually made up of the passive 
Inf. of ire, to go, iri (that a movement 1s made, from itur; 208, 2), and 
the Supine : 

Riimor venit datum iri gladiatorés, Trer., LHec., 39; the rwmor comes 
that gladiators (gladiatorial shows) are going to be given. 

The consciousness of this is lost, as is shown by the Nom. (528). 

Reus damnatum iri vidébatur, QuInT., 1x. 2, 88; the accused seemed 
to be about to be condemned. 
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The Ablative Supine. 


436. The Supine in -ti is used chiefly with Adjectives, as 
the Ablative of Respect (397). It never takes an object. 


Mirabile dicta, wonderful (in the telling) to tell, vist, to behold. 
Id dicti quam ré facilius est, L., xxx1. 38, 4; that is easter in the 
saying than in the fact (easier said than done). 


PARTICIPLE. 


437. The Participle may be used as a substantive, but 
even then generally retains something of its verbal nature. 

Nihil est magnum somnianti, C., Div., u. 68, 141; nothing is great 
to a dreamer (to a man, when he is dreaming). 

Régia rés est succurrere lapsis, Ov., Pont., u. 9, 11; it is a kingly 
thing (to run to catch those who have slipped), to succor the fallen. 


Remarx.—The Attribute of the Participle, employed as a sub- 
stantive, is generally in the adverbial form : récté facta, right actions ; 
facété dictum, a witty remark. 


438. The Participle, as an adjective, often modifies its 
verbal nature, so as to be characteristic, or descriptive. 


Epaminondas erat temporibus sapienter iiténs, Nup., xv. 3, 1; Hpa- 
minondas was aman who made (to make) wise use of opportunities 
(= is qui iiterétur), 

Senectiis est operdsa et semper agéns aliquid, Cf. C., Cat.M., 8, 26; 
old age ts busy, and always doing something. 


Remarxks.—1. Hspecial attention is called to the parallelism of the 
participle or adjective with the relative and Subjunctive : 

Minera non ad délicias muliebrés quaesita nec quibus nova nipta cdma- 
tur, Tac., Germ., 18 ; gifts not sought owt for woman’s fancies, nor 
those by which a bride adorns herself. 


2. The Fut. Part is used after verbs of motion to express Design ; 
put this is rare in model prose; see 670, 3. 


ADVERB. 


439, Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, 
also sometimes substantives, when they express or imply 
verbal or adjective relations. 


Male vivit, he lives <ll s bene est, ¢/ vs well ; 


a 
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feré omnés, almost all ; admodum aduléscéns, a mere youth ; 
nimis saepe, too often ; laté réx (V., A.,1. 21), wide-ruling ; 
bis cénsul, twice consul ; duo simul bella, two simultaneous wars. 


440. Position of the Adverb.—Adverbs are commonly put 
immediately before the words they qualify. 
They occasionally follow the verb. 


Inifisté facit, he acts unjustly. Admodum pulcher, handsome to a de- 
gree, very handsome. Valdé diligenter, very carefully. 


Remarx.—Exceptions occur chiefly in rhetorical passages, in which 
great stress is laid on the adverb, or in poetry: 

Tram bene Ennius initium dixit insaniae, C., Tusc., 1v. 23, 52; well 
did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. 

Vixit dum vixit bene, Ter., Hec., 461 ; he lived while he lived (and 
lived) well. 


Negative Adverbs. 


441, There are two original negatives in Latin, né and 
haud (haut, hau). From né is derived non, 


442. Non (the absolute not) is the regular Negative of 
the Indicative and of the Potential Subjunctive. 

Quem amat, amat; quem non amat, non amat, Perr., 37; whom she 
likes, she likes ; whom she does not like, she does not like. 

Non ausim, J should not venture. 

RemARKs.—1. Non, as the emphatic, specific negative, may negative 


anything. (See 270, R. 1.) 
2. Non is the rule in antitheses : Non est vivere sed valére vita, Manr., 


vi. 70, 15; not living, but being well, is life. 


443, Haud is the negative of the single word, and in 
model prose is not common, being used chiefly with adjec- 
tives and adverbs: haud quisquam, not any ; hand magnus, 
not great ; haud male, not badly. 


444, 1. Né is the Negative of the Imperative and of the 
Optative Subjunctive. 
TG né céde malis, V., A., vi. 95; yreld not thou to misfortunes. 


Né transieris Hibérum, L., xxi. 44, 6; do not cross the Horo. 
Né vivam, si scid, C., Att., 1v. 16,8; may I cease to live (strike me 


dead), of I know. 
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2. Né is continued by néve or neu, 


Néillam véndas, neu mé perdas hominem amantem, PL., Ps., 322; don’t 
sell her, and don’t ruin me, a fellow in love. 


445, Subdivision of the Negative.—A negative may be 
subdivided by neque—neque, as well as by aut—aut, or 
strengthened by né—quidem, 70/ even. 

Nihil umquam neque insoléns neque gléridsum ex Gre Timoleontis pro- 
céssit, Nep., xx. 4,2; nothing insolent or boastful ever came out of the 
mouth of Timoleon. 

Cdnscidrum némo aut latuit aut figit, L., xxiv. 5, 14; of the accom- 
plices no one either hid or fled. 

Numquam Scipidnem né minima quidem ré offendi, C., Lael., 27, 108 ; 
I never wounded Scipio's feelings, no, not even in the slightest matter. 

“T will give no thousand crowns, neither.”’—Suaxks., As You Like It, 1. 1, 78. 


446. Negative Combinations.—In English, we say either 
no one ever, or, never any one ; nothing ever, or, never any- 
thing ; in Latin, the former turn is invariably used : ném6 
umquam, 70 0né ever. 

Verrés nihil umquam fécit sine aliquo quaesti, C., Ver7., v. 5,11; Ver- 
res never did anything without some profit or other. 


REMARK.—WVo one yet is ndndum quisquam ; no more, no longer, is 
iam non. 


447, Nego (I say no, I deny) is commonly used instead of 
dicd non, J say—not. 
Vel ai vel nega, Accrus, 125 (R.) ; say yes or say no! 


Assem sésé dattirum negat, C., Qwinct., 5,19 ; he says that he will 
not give a copper. 


448. Position of the Negative.—The Negative usually 
stands immediately before the Predicate, but may be placed 
before any emphatic word or combination of words. 

Né—quidem, not even, bestrides the emphatic word or group. 

Potes non reverti, Sen., H.M., 49,10; possibly you may not return 
(nOn potes reverti, you cannot possibly return). 

Saepe virl fallunt ; tenerae non saepe puellae, Ov., A.A., 11. 31; often 
do men deceive ; soft-hearted maidens not often. 

Non omnis aetas, Lyde, lidd convenit, Pu., B., 129; not every age, 
(good) Lydus (Playfair), sorts with play. 

Né obsidibus quidem datis pacem redimere potuérunt, Of. Cans., B.G., 
I. 37, 25 taney could not buy back peace, even by giving hostages. 
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449, Two negatives in the same sentence destroy one 
another, and make an affirmative, but see 445: 

Non nego, J do not deny (I admit). 

Remarxs.—1. Non possum non, J cannot but (I must): 

Qui mortem in malis ponit ndn potest eam non timére, C., Fin., mt. 8, 
29 ; he who classes death among misfortunes cannot but (must) fear it. 

(2, 3) 4. Of especial importance is the position of the Negative in the 
following combinations : 


Indefinite Affirmative. General Affirmative. 
nonnihil, somewhat ; nihil nén, everything ; 
ndnnémo, some one, some;  némd non, everybody ; 
ndnnilli, some people ; nilli non, all ; 
ndnnumquam, sometimes ; numquam non, always; 
nonnisquam, somewhere ; niisquam non, everywhere. 


In ipsa ciria nonném6 hostis est, C., Muwr., 39, 84; in the senate-house 
itself there wre enemies (némé6 non hostis est, everybody is an enemy). 

Non est placandi spés mihi nfilla Dei, Ov., 7’7., v. 8, 22 (428) ; I have 
some hope of appeasing God (niilla spés non est, [ have every hope). 

Ném6 non didicisse mavult quam discere, Quint., 111. 1, 6 ; everybody 
prefers having learned to learning. 


INCOMPLETE SENTENCE. 
Interrogative Sentences. 
450. An interrogative sentence is necessarily incomplete. 
It is completed by the answer. 


451, A question may relate : 
(a) To the verb: Predicate Question : 


Vivitne pater? Pi., Capt., 282 ; is my father alive ? 


(4) To some other part of the sentence, such as Subject, 
Object, Adjective, Adverb: Nominal Question. 

Quis est? Whoisizt? Quid ais? What do you say? Qui hic mds? 
What sort of way ts this ? Cir non discédist Why do you not depart ? 

For a list of Interrogative Pronouns see 104. 

452, 1. Interrogative sentences are divided into simple 
and compound (disjunctive). Am I? (simple); Am J, or 
am I not ? (disjunctive). 

2. Interrogative sentences are further divided into direct 
and indirect, or independent and dependent. Am I? (di- 
rect) ; He asks whether I am (indirect). 


. 
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DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 


453. Direct simple questions sometimes have no inter- 
rogative sign. Such questions are chiefly passionate in 
their character, and serve to express Astonishment, Blame, 
Disgust. 

Infélix est Fabricius quod ris suum fodit? Sen., Dzal., 1. 3, 6 ; Fabri- 
cius ts unhappy because he digs his own field 2? (Impossible !) 

Heus, inquit, linguam vis meam praeclidere? PHaxEpR., I. 23,5; Ho! 
ho! quoth he, you wish to shut my mouth, you do ? (You shall not.) 

Tuum parasitum non ndvisti? PL., Men., 505 ; you dont know your 
own parasite 2? (Strange !) 


454, Interrogative Particles.—-Ne (enclitic) is always 
appended to the emphatic word, and generally serves to 
denote a question, without indicating the expectation of 
the speaker. 

This emphatic word usually begins the sentence. 

Omnisne pecinia dissolita est? C., Verv., 111. 77, 180; zs ALL the 
money paid out ? (Estne omnis peciinia dissolita? 1s all the money 
paid out ?) 


455. Nonne expects the answer Yes. 


Nonne meministi? C., /in., 11. 3, 10; do you not remember ? 

Nonne is generosissimus qui optimus? QuiINnvT., v. 11, 43; 2s he not the 
truest gentleman who is the best man ? 

So the other negatives with -ne: némone, nihilne, and the like. 


456, Num expects the answer Wo. 


Numquis est hic alius praeter mé atque té? Némd est, PL., 77., 69 ; 7s 
anybody here besides you and me? No. 


457, 1. An (or) belongs properly to the second part of a 
disjunctive question. 

Sometimes, however, the first part of the disjunctive question is left 
out. The second alternative with an (or, then) serves to indicate Re- 
monstrance, Hxpostulation, Surprise, or Irony. 


Non manum abstinés? An tibi iam mavis cerebrum dispergam hic? 
Trr., Ad., 781; are you not going to keep your hands off ? Or would 
you rather have me scatter your brains over the place now ? 

An nescis longas régibus esse mantis? Ov., Her., 16, 166; (my hus. 
band keeps guard, though absent. Is it not 80 ?) or perhaps you do not 
know (you do not know, then) that kings have long hands (arms). 
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2. Especially to be noted, in connection with an, are the phrases, 
nescid an, hand scid an, do not know but; dubitd an, I doubt, I doubt 
but = I am inclined to think. 

Haud sci6 an ita sit, C., Tusc., u. 17, 41; Ido not know but tt ts so. 

Dubitd an Thrasybilum primum omnium ponam, Nep., vil. 1,1; J 
doubt but I should (= I am inclined to think I should) put Thrasybulus 
jirst of all. 


DIRECT DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 


458. Direct Disjunctive Questions have the following 
forms : 


First Clause. Second and Subsequent Clauses. 
utrum, whether, an (anne), or 
-ne, an, 
an (anne), 


Utrum nescis quam alté ascenderis, an pro nihild id putas? C., Yam., 
x. 26,3; are you not aware how high you have mounted, or do you 
count that as nothing ? 

Vosne Domitium an vos Domitius déseruit? Cans., B.C., 1. 32, 8; 
have you deserted Domitius, or has Domitius deserted you ? 

Eloquar an sileam? V., A., 11. 39; shall I speak, or hold my peace ? 


459. In direct questions, or no¢ is annon, rarely necne; 
in indirect, necne, rarely annon. 


Isne est quem quaerd, anndn? TER., Ph., 852; 1s that the man Iam 


looking for, or not ? 
Sitque memor nostri necne, referte mihi, Ov., 77., Iv. 3, 10; bring me 
back (word) whether she thinks of us or no. 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


460. Indirect questions have the same particles as the 
direct, with the following modifications. 


1. Simple Questions. 


(a) Num loses its negative force, and becomes simply 
whether. 


Speculari itissérunt num sollicitaéti animi sociérum essent, py >-0.010 Gab cop 
8; they ordered them to spy out whether the allies had been tampered 


woth. 
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(2) Si, if, is used for whether, chiefly after verbs and sen- 
tences implying trial. Compare 0 si (261). 
Temptata rés est s1 primd impetii cap! Ardea posset, L., 1. 57, 2; an 


attempt was made (in case, in hopes that, to see) 7f Ardea could be 
taken by a dash. 


2. Disjunctlve Questions. 


In addition to the forms for Direct Questions (458), a form with -ne 
in the second clause only is sometimes found in the Indirect Question. 


Tarquinius Prisci! Tarquinii régis filius nepdsne fuerit parum liquet, L., 
I. 46, 4; whether Tarquin was the son or grandson of King Tarquin 
the Hider does not appear. 


SUMMARY OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 


461. Direct. 
Is the last syllable short or long ? Cf. C., Or., 64, 217. 


Postréma syllaba utrum brevis est an longa ? 
brevisne est an longa? 


Indirect. 


In a verse it makes no difference whether the last syllable be short or 
long: 
utrum postréma syllaba brevis sit an longa, 
postréma syllaba brevisne sit an longa. 
postréma syllaba brevis an longa sit (CICERO). 
postréma syllaba brevis sit longane. 


In versi nihil réfert 


MOODS IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
1. In Direct Questions. 


462. The Mood of the question is determined by the Mood 
of the answer. 


463. Indicative questions expect an Indicative answer, 
when the question is genwine. 


A. Quis homé est? B. Egosum, Trr., And., 965 ; who ts that ? Itis I. 
A. Vivitne pater? B. Vivum Mouimus, PL., Capt., 282; is his father 
living ? We left him alive. 
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464. Indicative questions anticipate an Indicative answer 
in the negative when the question is rhetorical and no 
answer is expected. 


Quis ndn paupertatem extiméscit? C., Tusc., v. 31, 89 ; who does not 
dread poverty ? 


465, Subjunctive questions which expect Imperative an- 
swers are put chiefly in the First Person, when the ques- 
tion is deliberative. 

A. Abeam? B. Abi, Px., Merc., 749; shall Igo away? Go. 

Utrum superbiam prius commemorem an cridélitatem? C., Verr., 1. 
47, 122 ; shall I mention the insolence first or the cruelty ? 

ReEMARK.—So in the representative of the First Person in dependent 
discourse (265). 


466, Subjunctive questions anticipate a Potential answer 
in the negative, when the question is rhetorical. 


Quis hic crédat? who would believe this ? [No one.] 

Quid faceret aliud? what else was he to do? [Nothing.] 

Quis dubitet quin in virtiite divitiae sint? O., Parad., vi. 2, 48; who 
san doubt that true wealth consists in virtue 2? [No one.] 


Remark.—On the Exclamatory Question see 534, 558, 


2. In Indirect Questions. 
467. The Dependent Interrogative is always in the Sub- 


junctive. 
The Subjunctive may represent the Indicative. 


Considerabimus quid fécerit (Indic. fécit), quid faciat (Indic. facit), quid 
factiirus sit (Indic. faciet or factirus est), Cf. C., Inv., 1. 25, 86 3 we will 
consider what he has done, what he is doing, what he is going to do 
(will do). 

Epaminondas quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus, C., Hin., u. 30, 97; 
Epaminondas asked whether his shield was safe. (Salvusne est %) 


The Subjunctive may be original. See 265. 


Ipse docet quid agam; Ov., W., 1v. 428 ; he himself teaches (me) what 
fo do (Quid agam ? what um I to do ?) 

Quaerd @ té cir Cornélium ndn défenderem, C., Vat., 2,5; I inquire of 
you why I was not to defend Cornelius. (Ctr non défenderem? why was 
T not to defend ?) 
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RemarKs.—1. Nescid quis, nescid quid, nescid qui, nescid quod, J know 
not who, what, which, may be used exactly as indefinite pronouns, and 
then have no effect on the construction. 

Nescio quid maius nascitur Iiade, Prop., 11. 32, 66; something, I 
know not what, is coming to the birth, greater than the Iliad. 

8, The Relative has the same form as the Interrogative except in the 
Nom. and Acc. Sing.; hence the importance of distinguishing between 
them in dependent sentences. 

Interrogative : dic quid rogem, tell me what tt is I am asking. 

Relative: dic quod rogd, Tur., And., 764; tell me that which I am 
asking (the answer to my question). 


Anticipation of the Subject. 


468. The subject of the dependent clause is often treated 
as the object of the leading clause by Anticipation (Pro- 
lépsis). 

Nosti Marcellum quam tardus sit, CamLius (C., Ham., Vill. 10, 8); you 
know Marcellus, what a slow creature he ts. 


Yes and No. 
(469-70) 471. (a) Yes is represented : 


1. By sané, (literally) sowndly, sané quidem, yes indeed, etiam, even 
(so), vér6, of a truth, ita, so, omnind, by all means, certé, surely, certd, 
for certain, admodum, to a degree, ete. 

Aut etiam aut non respondére potest, C., Ac., 11. 32, 104; he can answer 
either yes or no, 


2. By cénsed, I think so; scilicet, to be sure. 
Quid si etiam occentem hymenaeum? Cénsed, PL., Cas., 806 ; what if 
I should also sing a marriage-song ? I think you had better. 


3. By repeating the emphatic word either with or without the con- 
firmatory particles, vérd (principally with pronouns), sané, prorsus, ec. 

Estisne? Sumus, are you ? We are. 

Dasne? Do sané, C., Leg., 1. 7, 21; do you grant ? Ido indeed, 


(6) No is represented : 

1. By non, non véro, non ita, minimé, by no means, nihil, nothing, 
minimé vér6, nihil sané, nihil minus. 

2. By repeating the emphatic word with the negative : 


Non irata es? Non sum irata, PL., Cas., 1007 ; you are not angry ? 
Zam not, 
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(c) Yea or Nay.—Imm6 conveys a correction, and either removes a 
doubt or heightens a previous statement : yes indeed, nay rather. 


Ecquid placeant aedés mé rogas? Immd perplacent, Px., Most., 907 ; 
do I luke the house, you ask me ? Yes indeed, very much. 

Causa igitur non bona est? Immé optima, C., Att., 1x. 7, 4; the cause, 
then, 1s a bad one? Nay, it is an excellent one. 

RemarK.— Yes, for, and no, for, are often expressed simply by nam 
and enim, 

Tum Antonius: Heri enim, inquit, hdc mihi prdposueram, C., Or., 1. 
10, 40 ; then quoth Antony: Yes, for I had proposed this to myself 
yesterday. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


472. 1. A compound sentence is one in which the neces- 
sary parts of the sentence occur more than once ; one which 
consists of two or more clauses. 

2. Codrdination (Parataxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which the different clauses are merely 
placed side by side. 

3. Subordination (Hypotaxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which one clause depends on the 
other. 

He became poor and we became rich ; the second clause is 
a coordinate clause. 

He became poor that we might be rich ; the second clause 


is a subordinate clause. 
4. The clause which is modified is called the Principal 


Clause, that which modifies is called the Subordinate Clause. 
“* He became poor” is the Principal Clause, ‘‘ that we might 
be rich” is the Subordinate Clause. 


COORDINATION. 
473. Codrdinate sentences are divided into various classes, 
according to the particles by which the separate clauses are 
bound together. 


Remarx.—Codrdinate sentences often dispense with conjunctions 
(Asyndeton). Then the connection must determine the character, 
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Copulative Sentences. 


474, The following particles are called Copulative Con- 
junctions : et, -que, atque (ac), etiam, quoque. 


475, Et is simply and, the most common and general par- 
ticle of connection, and combines likes and unlikes. 

Panem et aquam natiira désiderat, Sun., H.M., 25,4; bread and water 
(is what) nature calls for. 


Probitas laudatur et alget, Juv., 1. 743 honesty is bepraised and— 
freezes. 


Both—and is et—et: et vita et fortitina, C., Ph., x. 1,3; both life 
and fortune. 


476. -Que (enclitic) unites things that belong closely to 
one another. The second member serves to complete or ea- 
tend the first. 

Senatus populusque Romanus, C., Planc., 37, 90; the Senate and 
people of Rome. 


Ibi mortuus sepultusque Alexander, L., xxxvi. 20, 5 ; there Alexander 
died and was buried. 


Que—que ; bo¢h—and, is found mainly in poetry and later prose. 


477. Atque (compounded of ad and -que) adds a more 
important to a less important member. 

Ac (a shorter form, which does not stand before a vowel 
or h) is fainter than atque, and almost equivalent to et, 

Intra moenia atque in sint urbis sunt hostés, S., C., 52, 85; within 
the walls, ay, and in the heart of the city, are the enemies. 


A. Servust Ego? 3B. Atque meus, PL., Cas., 735; a slave? I? 
And mine to boot. 


478, Etiam, even (now), yet, still, exaggerates (height- 
ens), and generally precedes the word to which it belongs. 


Nobis rés familiaris etiam ad necessaria déest, Cf. S., C., 20, 11; we 
lack means even for the necessaries of life. 


479. Quoque, so also, complements (compare que) and 
always follows the words to which it belongs. 
Cum patri Timothei populus statuam posuisset, filid quoque dedit, Cf. 


Nep., xi. 2,3; the people, having erected a statue in honor of the 
father of Timotheus, gave one to the son also (Vikewise). 
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Remark.—The difference between etiam and quoque is not to be 
insisted on too rigidly : 

Grande et cdnspicuum nostrd quoque tempore moustrum, Juy., IV. 115; 
a huge and conspicuous prodigy, even in our day. 


480. Copulation by means of the Negative.—Instead of 
et and the negative, neque (nec) and the positive is the rule 
in Latin. 

Opinidnibus vulgi rapimur in errdrem nec véra cernimus, C., Leg., 11.17, 


43 ; by the prejudices of the rabble we are hurried into error, and do 
not distinguish the truth. 


RemarKs.—1. Et—non, and—not, is used when the negation is con- 
fined to a single word, or is otherwise emphatic. 
2. In combination with the negative we have the following 


Paradigms: And no one, neque quisquam, or any one. 
And no, neque illus, nor any. 
And nothing, neque quidquam, nor anything. 
And never, neque umquam, or ever. 


Iste neque désideravit quemquam, C., Ph., 11. 42, 109 ; and he missed 
no one. 


481. 1. Insertion and Omission of Copulatives.—When 
multus, much, many, is followed by another attribute, the 
two are often combined by copulative particles : many re- 
nowned deeds, multa et praeclara facinora; many good qual- 
ities, multae bonaeque artés. 

2. Several subjects or objects, standing in the same rela- 
tions, either take et throughout or omit it throughout. 
The omission of it is common in emphatic enumeration. 

Phrygés et Pisidae et Cilicés, C., Div., 1. 41, 92; or, Phrygés, Pisidae, 
Cilicés, Phrygians, Pisidians, and Cilicians. 


3. Et is further omitted in climazes, in antitheses, in 
phrases, and in formule. 


Viri non est débilitari dolore, frangi, succumbere, C., Jim., 1. 29, 95; 
at is unmanly to allow one’s self to be disabled (unnerved) by grief, to 
be broken-spirited, to succumb, 

Difficilis facilis, ificundus acerbus, es idem, Marr., xt. 47, 1 ; crabbed 
(and) kindly, sweet (and) sour, you are at once (810). 

Patrés Conscripti, Mathers (and) Conseript (Senators). 

lippiter Optimus Maximus, Mather Jove, supremely good (and) great. 

14 
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Other Particles Employed. 


482. Other particles are sometimes employed instead of 
the copulative in the same general sense. 


1. Temporal : tum—tum, then—then; alids—alias, at one tume—at 
another ; iam—iam, nunc—nune, modo—modo, now—now ; simul—simul, 
at the same time. 

Tum Graecé—tum Latiné, partly in Greek, partly in Latin. 

Horatius nunc singulds provocabat, nunc increpabat omnés, Cf. L., 11. 
10, 8; Horatius now challenged them singly, now taunted them all. 

Modo hiic, modo illic, C., Aft., x1m. 25,3 ; now hither, now thither 
(hither and thither). 

(2, 3) 4. Comparative : ut—ita, as—so : 

Dolabellam ut Tarsénsés ita Laodicéni arcessiérunt, C., Ham., XIt. 
13,4; as the people of Tarsus so the people of Laodicea (= both the 
people of Tarsus and those of Laodicea) sent for Dolabella. 

Often, however, the actions compared are adversative ; and ut may 
be loosely translated although, while. 

Haec omnia ut invitis ita ndn adversantibus patriciis transacta, L., 111. 
55,15; all this was done, the patricians, though unwilling, yet not 
opposing (= against the wishes, but without any opposition on the part 
of the patricians). 

5. Adversative : non modo, non sdlum, non tantum, not only ; sed, sed 
etiam, sed—quoque, vérum etiam, but even, but also : 

Non docéri tantum sed etiam délectari volunt, QuINT., Iv. 1, 57; they 
wish not merely to be taught, but to be tickled to boot. 

In the negative form, ndn modo non, not only not ; sed né—quidem, 
but not even: sed vix, but hardly. 

Ego non modo tibi non irdscor, sed né reprehendd quidem factum tuum, 
C., Sull., 18, 50; I not only am not angry with you, but I do not even 

find fault with your action. 


Remarks.—1. Instead of ndn modo (sdlum) ndin—sed né—quidem, the 
latter non is generally omitted, 7f the two negative clauses have a verb 
im common ; otherwise both negatives are expressed. 

PisOne cdnsule senatui ndn sdlum iuvare rem piblicam, sed né ligére 
quidem licébat, Cf. C., Pis., 10, 23; when Piso was consul, it was not 
only not left free for the senate (= the senate was not only not free) to 
help the commonwealth, but not even to mourn (for her). 

2. Noteworthy is nédum, not (to speak of) yet, much less, which is 
used either with or without a verb in the Subjunctive. 

Satrapa numquam sufferre éius siimptiis queat, nédum tii possis, TuR., 
Heaut., 454; a nabob could never stand that girl’s expenditures, much 


less could you. 


a 
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Adversative Sentences. 


483. The Adversative particles are: autem, sed, vérum, 
véro, at, atqui, tamen, céterum. Of these only sed and tamen 
are really adversative. 


484, Autem (post-positive) is the weakest form of but, 
and indicates a difference from the foregoing, a contrast 
rather than a contradiction. 

It serves as a particle of transition and explanation 
(= moreover, furthermore, now), and of resumption (= to 
come back), and is often used in argument. 


Modo accédéns, tum autem recédéns, C., V.D., 11. 40, 102; now ap- 
proaching, then again receding. 

Rimiéribus mécum pignas, ego autem @ té ratidnés requiré, C., V.D., 
il. 5, 13; you fight me with rumors, whereas I ask of you reasons. 

Quod est bonum, omne laudabile est; quod autem laudabile est, omne est 
honestum ; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est, C., Min., 11. 8, 27; 
everything that is good is praiseworthy ; but everything that is praise- 
worthy is virtuous ; therefore, what is good 1s virtuous. 


RemarkK.—Autem commonly follows the first word in the sentence 
or clause ; but when an unemphatic est or sunt occupies the second 
place, it is put in the third. So igitur and enim, 


485. Sed (set) is used partly in a stronger sense, to denote 
contradiction, partly in a weaker sense, to introduce a new 
thought, or to revive an old one. 


Non est vivere sed valére vita, Marr., vi. 70, 15 5 not living, but being 


well 1s life. : 
Domitius nilla quidem arte sed Latiné tamen dicébat, C., Br., 77, 267 ; 
Domitius spoke with no art vt vs true, but for all that, in good Latin. 


486, Vérum, 7¢ is true, true, always takes the first place 
in a sentence, and is practically equivalent to sed in its 
stronger sense. 

Si certum est facere, faciam; vérum né post conferas culpam in mé, 


Trr., Lun., 388; af you are determined to do vt, I will arrange vt; but 
you must not afterward tay the blame on me, 
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487. Véro, of a truth, is generally put in the second place, 
asserts with conviction, and is used to heighten the state- 
ment. 

Platénem Didn aded admiratus est ut s6 totum ei traderet. Neque véré 
minus Platd délectatus est Didne, Nup., x. 2, 3; Dion admired Plato to 


such a degree that he gave himself wholly up to him ; and indeed Plato 
was no less delighted with Dion. 


488. At, but, introduces startling transitions, lively ob- 
jections, remonstrances, questions, wishes, often by way of 
quotation. 

At vidéte hominis intolerabilem audaciam! C., Dom., 44, 115; well, 
but see the fellow’s insufferable audacity ! 

At vobis male sit! Car., 1. 13; and ill luck to you! 


“ At multis malis affectus?” Quis negat? C., Hvn., v. 30, 92; ‘but 
he has suffered much ?” Who denies vt ? 


489. Atqui, dwt at any rate, but for all that, is stronger 
than at, and is used chiefly in argument. 


Vix crédibile. Atqui sic habet, H., S., 1. 9, 525; scarce credible. But 
for all that, *tis so. 


490. Tamen, nevertheless, is often combined with at, 
véerum, sed. It commonly stands first in a sentence. 


Natiram expellés furca, tamen tsque recurret, H., Wp., 1. 10, 24; you 
may drive out Dame Nature with a pitchfork, for all that she will ever 
be returning. 


REMARK.—Nihilominus (nothing the less), nevertheless, is used like 
tamen, by which it is occasionally strengthened. 


491, Céeterum (for the rest), but, is used by the Histo- 
rians as an adversative particle. 


Duo imperatorés, ipsi parés, céterum opibus disparibus, S., LUGs 52 Le 
two commanders, equal in personal qualities, but of unequal resources. 
Disjunctive Sentences. 
492, The Disjunctive particles are aut, vel, -ve, sive (seu). 


493. 1. Aut, or, denotes absolute exclusion or substitu- 
tion. 


Vinceris aut vincis, Prop., 11. 8, 8; you are conquered or conquering. 
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2. Aut is often corrective = or at least, at most, rather 
(aut saltem, aut potius), 


Cincti aut magna pars fidem mitavissent, S., Zug., 56,5; all, or at 
least a great part, wouid have changed their allegiance. 

Duo aut summum trés iuvenés, L., xxx. 5, 8; two, or at most three, 
youths. 


3. Aut—aut, either—or. 


Aut dic aut accipe calcem, Juv., 111. 295 ; etther speak or take a kick. 

Quaedam terrae partés aut frigore rigent aut iruntur calore, Cf. C., 
Tusc., 1. 28, 68; some parts of the earth are either frozen with cold or 
burnt with heat. 


494, 1, Vel (literally, you may choose), or, gives a choice, 
often with etiam, even, potius, rather. 


Ego vel Cluviénus, Juy., 1. 80; J, or, «f you choose, Cluvienus, 

Satis vel etiam nimium multa, C., Yam., tv. 14, 3; enough, or even 
too much. 

Epiciirus hom6 minimé malus vel potius vir optimus, C., 7usc., 11. 19, 
44; Hpicurus (was) a person by no means bad, or, rather, a man of ex- 
cellent character. 


2. Vel—vel, evther—or (whether—or). 


Miltiadés dixit régem vel hostium ferro vel inopia paucis diébus interi- 
tirum, Nep., 1. 3, 4; DMiltiades saad that the king would perish in a 
few days, whether by the sword of the enemy, or for want of provisions, 


495. -Ve (enclitic) is a weaker form of vel. 


Cir timeam dubitemve locum défendere ? Juv., I. 103; why should I 
fear or hesitate to maintain my position ? 

Aliquid faciendi ndn faciendive ratid, C., Inv., 1. 9, 31; the method of 
doing something or not doing tt. 

-Ve is often used with numerals in the sense at most. 

Bis terve, C., Fam., 1. 1, 1; twice or at most thrice (bis terque, twice 
and indeed as much as thrice, vf not more). 


496. 1. Sive (seu), if you choose, gives a choice between 
two designations of the same object. 


Urbem matri seu novercae relinquit, L., 1. 3, 33 he leaves the city to 
his mother or (if tt seems more likely) to his step-mother. 
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2. Sive—sive (seu—seu), whether—or (indifference). 

Sive medicum adhibueris sive non adhibueris non convaléscés, C., Fat., 
12, 29; whether you employ a physician, or do not employ (one), you 
will not get well, 


Causal and Illative Sentences. 


(497) 498. A. The Causal particles are nam, enim, namque, 
and etenim, for. 

Nam is put at the beginning of a sentence ; enim is post-positive: 
namque and etenim are not common, and usually occur in the first place. 

Sénsiis mirificé conlocati sunt; nam oculi tamquam speculatorés altissi- 
mum locum obtinent, C., V.D., u. 56, 140; the senses are admirably 
situated ; for the eyes, like watchmen, occupy the highest post. 

Piscés Ova relinquunt, facile enim illa aqua sustinentur, C., V.D., u. 
51, 129 ; fish leave their eggs, for they are easily kept alive by the water. 


499, B. Illative particles are itaque, igitur, ergd; ed, hine,. 
inde, ideé, idcired, quocirca, propterea, quapropter, proin, pro- 
inde. 


500, Itaque (literally, and so), therefore, is used of facts 
that follow from the preceding statement ; it is usually put 
at the beginning of the sentence. 


Ném6 ausus est Phicidnem liber sepelire; itaque @ servis sepultus est, 
Cf. Nep., xx. 4, 4; no free man dared to bury Phocion, and so he was 
buried by slaves, 


501. Igitur, therefore, is used of opinions which have 
their natural ground in the preceding statement ; it may 
precede or follow the first word. 


Mihi non satisfacit. Sed quot hominés tot sententiae; falliigitur possu- 
mus, C., Fin., 1. 5, 15 ; mE it does not satisfy. But many men, many 
minds. I may therefore be mistaken. 


502 (503). Ergé denotes necessary consequence, and is 
used especially in arguments, with somewhat more emphasis 
than igitur. 


Negat haec filiam mé suam esse; ndn ergd haec mater mea est, PL., 
Ep., 5903; she says that Iam not her daughter, therefore she is not my 
mother. 
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SUBORDINATION. 
Moods in Subordinate Sentences. 


(504-7) 508. 1. Final and Consecutive Clauses always 
take the Subjunctive. Others vary according to their con- 
ception. Especially important are the changes produced 
by Oratid Obliqua. 

2. Oratio Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse, is opposed to 
Oratid Récta, or Direct Discourse, and gives the main drift 
of a speech and not the exact words. 

Oratid Obliqua, proper, depends on some Verb of Saying 
or Thinking expressed or implied; in it the Principal Clauses 
are put in the Infinitive, the Dependent in the Subjunctive. 


Sdcratés dicere solébat : 
0. R. Omnés in ed quod sciunt satis sunt éloquentés, 
Socrates used to say: ‘* All men ARE eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTAND.” 
0. 0. Omnés in eo quod scirent satis esse éloquentés, C., Or., 1. 14, 63. 
Socrates used to say that all men WERE eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTOOD, 


3. The oblique relation may be confined to one clause 
and not extend to the whole sentence. This may be called 
Partial Obliquity. See 541, 628. 

0. R. Nova nipta dicit: Fled quod ire necesse est. 

The bride says: I weep because I must needs go, 
0. 0. Nova nipta dicit sé flére quod ire necesse sit. 
The bride says that she weeps because she must needs go, 
0. R. Nova nipta flet quod ire necesse est, Cf. Cav., LXI. 81. 
The bride weeps because she must go. 


P, 0. Nova nipta flet quod ire necesse sit. 
The bride is weeping because *‘ she must go” (quoth she). 


4. Akin to 0. 0. is the so-called Attraction of Mood, by 
which clauses originally Indicative are put in the Subjunc- 
tive because they depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives. 
(629.) 


Non dubitd quin nova nipta fleat quod ire necesse sit. J do not doubt 
that the bride is weeping because she must go (sit is attracted from est), 
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Sequence of Tenses. 


509. 1. In those dependent sentences which require the 
Subjunctive, 

Principal Tenses are ordinarily followed by Principal 
Tenses ; Historical, by Historical. 

2. This rule is subject to several modifications : 


1. Tense means time, not merely tense-form, so that 

(a) The Historical Present may be conceived according to its sense 
as Past or according to its tense as Present. (229.) 

(0) The Pure Perfect may be felt as giving the past starting-point 
(Past), or the present completion (Present). (285.) 

2. The effect of a past action may be continued into the present or 
the future of the writer (518). 

3. The leading clause may itself consist of a principal and dependent 
clause, and so give rise to a varying Sequence (511, R. 2). 

4. An original Subjunctive (467) of the past (265) often does not 
change, especially in the Indirect Question. 


510. 

All forms that relate the Present Subjunctive 
to the Present and (for continued action) ; 
Future (so especially f "© followed by 4 the Perfect Subjunctive 
Principal Tenses) (for completed action). 

the Imperfect Subjunctive 

All forms that relate to (for continued action) ; 
the Past (so especially + are followed by ; the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
Historical Tenses) tive (for completed ac- 

tion). 


Remarx.—The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. Soin English : I do not 
know what he has been doing, I did not know what he had been doing. 
The Latin is unable to make this distinction, and so the Impf. Indic. 
(I was doing) is represented in this dependent form by the Perfect 
and Pluperfect, when the action is completed as to the leading verb. 


511. 


Pr. (PuRE cogndscd, LI am finding out, quid facias, 
or Hist.), what you are doing ; 
For., cognoscam, J shall (try to) quid féceris, 
jind out, what you have done, 
Pore Pr., cdgnovi, I have found out what you have been 
(I know), doing (what you did), 
Fur. Pr., cdgnoverd, TI shall have found what you were doing 


out (shall know), (before). 
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Hist. Pr., cdgndscd, I am (was) finding quid facerés, 
out, what you were doing ; 
Drr., cdgnoscébam, I was finding out, quid fécissés, 
what you had done, what 
Hist. Pr., cdgnovi, I found out, you had been doing, 
PLurr., cdgnoveram, J had found out what you were doing 
(I knew), (before). 
When the Subjunctive is original, we have : 
; quid facias, what you are to do. 
Ognosco, ec. 
er eg 2 CRIN OH, quid facerés, what you were to do. 
@gnovi, ctc., I knew, quid facerés, what you were to do. 


Principal Tenses. 


Nihil réfert postréma syllaba brevis an longasit, Cf. C.. Or., 64, 
217 (461). 

Ubif Caesarem rant (historical), ut sibi parcat, Caus., B.G. VI. 9, 
7 (546, 1). 

Ném6 aded ferus est ut ndn mitéscere possit, H., Hp., 1. 1, 89 (552). 

Nec mea qui digitis limina condat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120 (631, 2). 

Riisticus exspectat dum défluat amnis, H., Ep., I. 2, 42 (572). 

Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis, Juv., vI. 209 (607). 

Utrum nescis quam alté ascenderis an pro nihild id putas? C., 
Fam., X. 26, 8 (458). 

Laudat Africinum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinéns, C., Off., u. 22, 
76 (542). 

Non is es ut té pudor umquam a turpitidine revocarit, C., Cat., 1. 
9, 22 (552). 


Historical Tenses. 


Epaminiéndas quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus, C., Hin., 11. 30, 97 
(467). 

Nocti ambulabat in piblicd Themistoclés quod somnum capere ndn 
posset, C., Tusc., iv. 19, 44 (541). 

Athéniénsés creant decem praetérés qui exercitul praeessent, 
Nep., 1. 4, 4 (545). 

Accidit ut tina nocte omnés Hermae déicerentur, Nep., vir. 3, 2 
(513, R.). 

Hannibal omnia priusquam excéderet pigna erat expertus, L., 
Xxx. 35, 4 (577). 

Tanta opibus Etriiria erat ut iam terras fama ndminis sul implés- 
set, L., 1. 2, 5 (621, R. 1). 

Cum Caesar Ancdnam occupavisset, urbem reliquimus, C., 
Fam,, XV1. 12, 2 (885), 
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Original Subjunctive Retained. 


Ipse docet quid agam (original, agam); fas est et ab hoste docéri, 
Ov., W., 1v. 428 (219). 

Quacrd & té cir ego Cornélium ndn défenderem (original, dé- 
fenderem), C., Vat., 2, 5 (467). 

Misérunt Delphos cdnsultum quid facerent (original, faciamus), 
Nep., 1. 2, 6 (518). 


Remarxs.—1. The treatment of the Hist. Pr. according to its sense 
(Past) is the rule in classical Latin, especially when the dependent 
clause precedes. But there are many exccptions. 

Agunt gratias quod sibi pepercissent ; quod arma cum hominibus con- 
sanguineis contulerint queruntur, Cazs., B.C., 1. 74, 2; they return 
thanks to them for having spared them, and complain that they had 
crossed swords with kinsmen. 

(2) 8. The Pure Pf. is usually treated as a Hist. Pf. in the matter of 
sequence : 

Quae subsidia habérés et habére possés, exposui, Q. Cicero, 4, 13 ; what 
supports you have or can have, I have set forth. 


512. Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Design.—Sen- 
tences of Design have, as a rule, only the Present and Im- 
perfect Subjunctive. 


Pr., edunt, they are eating, 

PurePr., édérunt, they have eaten, ut vivant, 

For., edent, they will eat, that they may lave (to 
Fur. Pr.,  6derint, c¢hey will have eaten, live). 

Ier., edébant, they were eating, ut viverent, 
PLUPF., éderant, they had eaten, that they might live (to 
Hist. Pr.,  Sdérunt, they ate, live). 


Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, Ov., A.A., I. 99 
(485). 

Gallinae pennis fovent pullds né frigore laedantur, Of. C., V.D., 
II. 52, 129 (545). 

Légem brevem esse oportet qué facilius ab imperitis teneatur, 
Sren., #.MM., 94, 88 (545). 

Mé praemI{sit domum haec ut niintiem uxdri suae, PL., Am., 
195 ; he has sent me home ahead of him, to take the news to his wife. 

Laeclius veniébat ad cénam ut satiaret désideria natiirae, C., Fin., 
Ir. 8, 25 (545). 

Phatthon optavit ut in currum patris tollerétur, C., Of, m1 
25, 94 (546, 1). 
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Remarx.—Parenthetical final sentences like ut ita dicam, né errétis, 
are really dependent on the thought or utterance of the speaker, and 
have the present sequence everywhere. 

Né longior sim, valé, C., Ham., xv. 19 ; not to be tedious, farewell ! 

Né ignorés, virtiite Nerdnis Armenius cecidit, H., Hp., 1. 12, 25; that 
you may not fail to know it, it was by the valor of Nero that the 
Armenian fell. 


513. Hzceptional Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Re- 
sult.—In sentences of Result, the Present Subjunctive is 
used after Past Tenses to denote the continuance into the 
Present, the Perfect Subjunctive to imply final result. This 
Perfect Subjunctive may represent either the Pure Perfect 
or Aorist, the latter especially with the negative : 

Present Tense : 

Siciliam Verrés per triennium ita vexavit ut ea restitui in antiquum 
statum nilld modé possit, C., Verr., I. 4,12 ; Verres so harried Sicily for 
three years as to make it utterly impossible for wt to be restored to its 
original condition. 

Perfect Tense (Pure) : 


Miréna Asiam sic obiit ut in ea neque avaritiae neque lixuriae vésti- 
gium reliquerit, C., Wur., 9, 20 ; Murena so administered Asia as not to 
have (that he has not) left in vt a trace erther of greed or debauchery 
(there is no trace there). 

Perfect Tense (Aorist) : 

Equités hostium acriter cum equitati nostrd confiixérunt tamen ut nostri 
eds in silvas collésque compulerint, Caus., B.G., v. 15, 1; the cavalry of 
the enemy engaged the cavalry on our side briskly, and yet (the upshot 
was that) our men forced them into the woods and hills. 


Remarx.—After accidit, contigit, and other verbs of Happening, the 
Impf. is always used, the result being already emphasized in the Indic. 


form. 
Accidit ut tina nocte omnés Hermae déicerentur, Nep., vil. 3, 2; tt 


happened that in one night all the Hermae were thrown down. 


Representation of the Subjunctive in the Future and 
Future Perfect Tenses. 

514, The Subjunctive has no Future or Future Perfect, 
and these relations are represented either by the other Sub- 
junctives, or in the Active by the Subjunctive of the Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation ; as follows : 
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Rue I.—(a) After a Future or Future Perfect Tense, 
the Future Perfect is represented by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive; but the Future is represented by the Present Sub- 
junctive, only when the action occurs.at the same time as 
that of the leading verb. 


,  Cdgnoscam, ) quid facias, what you are doing 
TI shall (try to) find out, | (will be doing). 
Cognoverd, quid féceris, what you have done 
IT shall have found out (shall know), | (will have done). 


(5) But whenever the dependent Future occurs after the 
leading Future, the Periphrastic Tense must be employed. 


Cognoscam, ia facta ; 
T shall (try to) find out, a PE 2 sa 
Cognovers, what you are going to do (wha 


I shall have found out (shall know), you will:do). 


[Considerabimus], [we shall consider}. 
A. Quid fécerit aut quid ipsi acciderit aut quid dixerit, what he has 
done, or what has happened to him, or what he has said. 


B. Aut quid faciat, quid ipsi accidat, quid dicat, o7, what he ts doing, 
what is happening to him, what he ts saying. 

C. Aut quid factirus sit, quid ipsi casirum sit, qua sit istirus dratidne, 
C., Inv., 1. 25, 36 3 or what he ts going to do (will do), what ts going to 
(will) happen to him, what plea he is going to employ (will employ). 


515. Rus Il.—After the other Tenses, the /utwre rela- 
tion is expressed by the Active Periphrastic Subjunctive, 
Present or Imperfect. 


Cognosco, 

I am IS ee quid factiirus sis (what you are going to 
Cognovi, do), what you will do. 

I have found out (know), J 
Cognoscébam, 

I was trying to find out, quid factiirus essés (what you were going to 
Cdgnoveram, do), what you would do. 

I had found out, J 


Tam ea rés est facilis ut innumerabilis natira mundés effectiira sit, offi- 
ciat, effécerit, Cf. C., V.D., 1. 21, 53; the thing is so easy that nature 
will make, 1s making, has made, innumerable worlds, 
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Incertum est quam longa ciiiusque nostrum vita futiira sit, C., Verr., 1. 
58, 153; a 2s uncertain how long the life of each one of us is going to 
be (will be). 

Antea dubitabam ventiraene essent legidnés; nunc mihi non est dubium 
quin ventiirae non sint,C., Mam., 11.17, 5; before, Iwas doubtful whether 
the legions would come (or no) ; now I have no doubt that they will not 
come. 

Remarx.—(1, 2) 3. When the preeeding verb has a future character 
(Fear, Hope, Power, Will, etc.), the simple Subjy. is sufficient. 

Galli, nisi perfrégerint minitidnés, dé omni saliite déspérant; Romani, 
si rem obtinuerint, fimem labérum omnium exspectant, Cars., B.(., vit. 
85,3; the Gauls despair of all safety unless they break through (shall 
have broken through) the fortifications ; the Romans look forward to 
an end of all their toils, if they hold their own (shall have held). 


516. Sequence of Tenses in Oratid Obliqua: In Oratid Obli- 
qua and kindred constructions, the attraction of tenses ap- 
plies also to the representatives of the Future and Future 


Perfect Subjunctive. 

In clava erat scriptum nisi domum reverterétur sé capitis eum damna- 
tirds, Nep., tv. 3,4; 7 was written on the staff that if he did not re- 
turn home, they would condemn him to death. (Oratid Récta: nisi 
domum revertéris, té capitis damnabimus, wnless you (shall) return home, 
we will condemn you to death). 

Pythia praecépit ut Miltiadem sibi imperatorem siimerent ; id si fécissent 
(0. R., féceritis) incepta prospera futira (0. R., erunt), Nup., 1. 1, 83; the 
Pythia instructed them to take Miltvades for their general ; that if they 
did that, their undertakings would be successful. 

Lacedaemonii, Philipp minitante per litteras sé omnia quae cOnarentur 
(0, R., cdnabimini) prohibitirum, quaesivérunt num sé esset etiam mori 
prohibitirus (0, R., prohibébis), C., Zusc., v. 14, 42; the Lacedaemo- 
mans, when Philip threatened them by letter that he would prevent 
everything they undertook (should undertake), asked whether he was 
going to (would) prevent them from dying too. 

517. Sequence of Tenses after the other Moods.—The Im- 
perative and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive have the 
Sequences of the Principal Tenses ; the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect have the Sequences of the Historical Tenses. 

Né compdne comas quia sis ventirus ad illam, Oy., Lem.Am., 679 ; do 
not arrange (your) locks because (forsooth) you are going to see her. 

Excellentibus ingeniis citius défuerit ars qua civem regant quam qua 


hostem superent, L., 1. 43, 10; great geniuses would be more likely to 
lack the skill to control the cituzen than the skill to overcome the enemy. 
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Quid mé prohibéret Epiciréum esse, si probarem quae ille diceret ? C., 
Fin., 1. 8, 27; what would prevent me from being an Epicurean af I 
approved what he savd (says) ? 

Quae vita fuisset Priam6 si ab aduléscentia scisset quos éventis senec- 
tiitis esset habitirus? O., Dev., 1. 9, 22 ; what sort of life would Priam 
have led if he had known, from early manhood, what were to be the 
closing scenes of his old age ? 


RemMarks.—1. Of course, when the Pf. Subjy. represents an Histor- 
ical Tense, it takes the historical Sequence : 

Magna culpa Pelopis qui nén docuerit filium quatenus esset quidque 
cfirandum, C., Tusc., 1. 44, 107 ; greatly to blame is Pelops for not having 
taught his son how far each thing was to be cared for. 


518. Sequence of Tenses after an Infinitive or Participle. 
—When a clause depends on an Infinitive or Participle, 
Gerund or Supine, the sequence is Historical, if either 
the Finite verb is Past or the dependent verb represents 
a Past; otherwise the sequence is that of the Primary 
tenses. 


Sek sok een quid agas, what you are doing. 
perriee eae (origina | quid égeris, what you have done. 
interrogs), = 


dels ears : : 
He says that he is asking, ee a as ae do al eet 
Dicit 86 interrogasse (original ( 
interrogavi), quid agerés, what you were doing. 
He says that he asked, quid égissés, what you had done. 
Dixit 6 interrogare (original | quid actiirus essés, what you were going 
interrog6), | to do (would do). 
He said that he was asking, 


(quid agat, what he is doing, { non re- 


Mihi interroganti, | quid égerit, what he has | spondet, 
when I ask him, 4 done, 4 he gives 
(literally ; to me asking), | quid actirus what he is going | no an- 
(eeesit: to do (will do), swer, 
quid ageret, what he was do- ( 
| ang, | nén re- 
Mihi interroganti, | quid égisset, what he had spondit, 
when I asked him, ) done, \ he gave 
(literally : to me asking), quid actiirus | no an 
esset, what he was go- | swer. 
ing to do, fe 


— 
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Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelés ait béstiolis quisdam nasci quae 
finum diem vivant, C., Twusc., 1. 39, 94 (650). 

Satis mihi multa verba fécisse videor quard esset hdc bellum neces- 
sérium, C., Imp., 10, 27; I think I have said enough (to show) why 
this war Is necessary. 

Apellés pictOrés eds peccdre dicébat quindn sentirent quid esset 
satis, C., Or., 22, 73 ; Apelles used to say that those painters blundered 
who did not perceive what was (is) enough. 

Misérunt Delphos consultum quid facerent, NEP., 1. 2, 6; they 
sent to Delphi to ask the oracle what they should do. See 265. 


519. Original Subjunctives in Dependence.—The Poten- 
tial of the Present or Future after a Past tense goes into 
the Past ; the same is true of Deliberative Questions (465). 
On the other hand, the Potential of the Past must be re- 
tained even after a Present tense (467). See also 597, R. 4. 

Video causas esse permultas quae Titum Roscium impellerent, 
C., Rosc.Am., 33, 92; I see that there are very many causes which 
might have impelled Titus Roscius. 

Quaeré a té cir Cornélium nén défenderem, C., Vat., 2,5; 1 
inquire of you, why I was not to defend Cornelius ! 


USE OF THE REFLEXIVE IN SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 


520. In subordinate clauses, the Reflexive is used with 
reference either to the subject of the principal, or to the 
subject of the subordinate, clause; and sometimes first to 
the one and then to the other. 


521. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject when 
reference is made to the thought or will of that subject ; 
hence, in Infinitive Sentences, in Indirect Questions, in 
Sentences of Design, and in Sentences which partake of 
the Oblique Relation. 


Sentit animus sé vi sua, ndn aliéna movéri, C., Zusc., 1. 23, 55 ; the 
mind feels that it moves by its own force, (and) not by that of another. 

Pompéius 4 mé petivit ut sécum et apud sé essem cottidié, Cf. C., Ait., 
y. 6,1; Pompey asked me to be with him, and at his house, daily. 

Paetus omnés libros qués frater suus reliquisset mihi donavit, C., Ait., 
u. 1,12; Paetus presented to me all the books (as he said) that his 
brother had left (quos frater dius reliquerat, would be the narrator’s 
statement), 
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Remarks.—1. Sentences of Tendency and Result have forms of is, 
when the subj. is not the same as that of the leading verb ; otherwise 
the Reflexive : 

Tarquinius sic Servium diligébat ut is dius vulgd habérétur filius, C., 
Rep., u. 21, 88; Tarquin loved Servius so that he was commonly con- 
sidered his son. 

But Tanta opibus Etriria erat ut iam terras fama nodminis sui implésset, 
L., 1. 2,5 ; so great in means (= so powerful) was Etruria that she had 
already filled the land with the reputation of her name. 

2. The Reflexive may refer to the real agent, and not to the gram- 
matical subj. of the principal clause. (809, 2.) 

A Caesare invitor sibi ut sim légatus, C., Afi., 1. 18, 8; [am invited 
by Caesar (= Caesar invites me) to be lieutenant to him. 

Note the freer use of suus (809, 4). The other forms are employed 
chiefly in reflexive formul (809, 3), as sé recipere, to withdraw, etc. 

Rémani sui colligendi hostibus facultatem non relinquunt, Cazs., B.G., 
ur. 6, 1; the Romans do not leave the enemy a chance to rally. 

3. The Reflexive is used in general sentences, as one, one’s self, etc. 
(809, 1): Déforme est dé sé ipsum praedicare, C., Off., 1. 38, 187; at as 
unseemly to be bragging about one’s self. 

4, In Indic. relative sentences, which are mere circumlocutions, is 
is the rule. 

Sdcratés inhonestam sibi crédidit oOratidnem quam ei Lysias red compo- 
suerat, QUINT., II. 15, 80; Socrates believed the speech which Lysias 
had composed for him when he was arraigned, dishonoring to him. 


Eius and Sui. 

522, Alexander moriéns anulum suum dederat Perdiccae, NEP., XVIII. 
2,1; Alexander, [when] dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 

Perdiccas accéperat éius anulum, Perdiccas had recewed his ring. 

Quaré Alexander déclaraverat sé régnum ei commendasse, thereby, 
Alexander had declared that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex qué Perdiccaés coniécerat eum régnum sibi commendasse, from this, 
Perdiccas had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex qué omnés coniécerant eum régnum ei commendasse, from this, all 
had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Perdiccas postulavit ut sé régem habérent cum Alexander anulum sibi 
dedisset, Perdiccas demanded that they should have him for king, as 
Alexander had given the ring to him. 

Amici postulavérunt ut omnés eum régem habérent cum Alexander anu- 
lum ei dedisset, (his) friends demanded that all should have him for 
king, as Alexander had given the ring to him. (Lattmann and Miiller.) 

Ita 86 gesserat Perdiccds ut ei régnum ab Alexandrd commendarétur, 


Perdiccas had so behaved himself that the kingdom was intrusted te 
him by Alexander. 
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OBJECT SENTENCES. 


528. Verbs of Doing, Perceiving, Conceiving, of Think- 
ing and Saying, often take their object in the form of a 
sentence. 


I. Object Sentences introduced by QUOD. 


(524) 525, 1. Quod, the fact that, the circumstance that, in 
that, introduces explanatory clauses, after verbs of Adding 
and Dropping, and after verbs of Doing and Happening 
with an adverb. 

Adde hic quod perferri litterae nilla condicidne potuérunt, Poutio (C., 
Fam., x. 31, 4); add to this the fact that letters could under no cir- 
cumstances be got through. 

Praetered quod eam sibi domum délégit, C., Cluent., 66, 188; I pass 
over the fact that she chose that house for herself. 

Bene facis quod mé adiuvas, C., /in., 111. 4, 16 ; you do well (in) that 
you help me. 

Accidit perincommodé quod eum nisquam vidisti, C., Att., 1. 17, 2; at 
happened very unfortunately that you saw him nowhere. 

Remark.— With several of the above-mentioned verbs ut can be em- 
ployed, as well as quod (ut, of the tendency—quod, of the fact) : 

Ad Appi Claudi senectiitem accédébat ut etiam caecus esset, U., Cat. I/,, 
6, 16; to the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind, or, quod caecus erat. 

Accédit quod patrem plis etiam quam ipse scit amd, C., Adt., xu. 
21, 7; besides, I love the father even more than he himself knows. 


2. Quod, in that, as to the fact that, whereas, introduces 
explanatory clauses after demonstratives (expressed or im- 
plied), independent of the leading verb. 

Mihi quidem videntur hominés hac ré maximé béstiis praestare, quod 
loqui possunt, C., Jnv., 1. 4; to me men seem to excel beasts most in this, 
that they have the power of speech. 

Nil habet infélix paupertas dirius in sé quam quod (= id quod) ridiculds 
hominés facit, Juv., 1. 152; unhappy poverty hath in wtself nothing 
harder (to bear) than that it makes people ridiculous. 

3. The reigning mood is the Indicative. The Subjunc- 
tive is only used as in Oratid Obliqua (508, 3). 

Hoc t8 superidrem esse putabas quam Laelium quod té civitas Pergaména 
laudaret, C., Flac., 30, 74; in this you thought that you were superior 
to Laelius, that the state of Pergamum praised you. 

15 
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RemarK.—Verbs of Emotion, such as Rejoicing, Sorrowing, efc., 
take quod with the Indic. or Subjunctive. See Causal Sentences, 589. 


II. Object Sentences, with Accusative and Infinitive. 


(526) 527. Active verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, 
and Perceiving (verba sentiendi et déclarandi), and similar 
expressions, take the Accusative and Infinitive : 


Thalés aquam dixit esse initium rérum, C., V.D., 1. 10, 25; Thales 
said that water was the first principle of things. 

Medici causa morbi inventa cfiratiéném esse inventam putant, C., Zusc., 
I. 10, 28 ; physicians think that, (when) the cause of disease (is) dis- 
covered, the method of treatment is discovered. 

Volucrés vidémus fingere et cnstruere nidds, C., Or., 1. 6, 28; we see 
that birds fashion and bwild nests. 

The sentence very often passes over into the Acc. and Inf. (0. 0.) 
without any formal notice. 


Remarxs.—(1, 2) 8. When the subj. of the Inf. is a personal or reflex- 
ive pronoun, that subj. may be omitted—chiefly with Fut. Infinitive. 

Refractiirds carcerem minabantur, L., vi. 17, 6; they threatened to 
break open the jail. 

4. The simple Inf. is often used in English, where the Latin takes 
Acc. and Infinitive. This is especially true of verbs of Hoping and 
Promising. 

Spérd mé hoc adeptiirum esse, J hope to (that I shall) obtain this. 

Promittébat sé ventiirum esse, he promised to (that he would) come. 

5. In some authors Verbs of Perception and Representation take the 
Participle to express the actual condition of the object perceived or rep- 
resented (536). 

Polyphémum Homérus cum ariete conloquentem facit, C., Twsc., v. 39, 
115 ; Homer represents Polyphemus (as) talking with the ram. 

But the Inf. is the rule for the language, and must of course be 
used, when the Participle is lacking. 

Octavium dolore confici vidi, C., Min., 1. 28, 93; IL have seen Octa- 
vius (when he was) wearing out with anguish. 


Nominative with Infinitive. 


528. Passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving may be construed either personally or impersonally : 

1. In the Simple tenses personal construction is pre- 
ferred ; except créditur, 7¢ 7s believed. 

2. In the Compound tenses the impersonal construction 
is preferred. 


a 


. 
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Thus, instead of 
Tridunt Homérum caecum fnisse, they say that Homer was blind, 


we should have, 

Traditur Homérus caecus fuisse, Homer is said to have been blind, 
or, 

Traditum est Homérum caecum fuisse, C., Tusc., v. 39, 114 ; there is 
a tradition that Homer was blind. 


Aristaeus inventor olei esse dicitur, C., Verr., iv. 57, 128; Aristaeus 
ts said to be the inventor of oil. 

Terenti fabellae putabantur @ Laelid seribi, C., Att., vir. 3,10; Ter- 
ence’s plays were thought to be written by Laelius. 


DUS 


Venerem Adonidi niipsisse proditum est, C., V.D., 111. 23, 59; dt 2s re- 
corded that Venus married Adonis. 

Philénem existimandum est disertum fuisse, C., Ov., 1. 14, 62; we must 
suppose that Philo was eloquent. 


Tenses of the Infinitive with Verba Sentiend! et Décla- 
randi. 
(529) 580. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, 
and Perceiving, and the like, 
The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 
The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 


Remark.—The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English : I have 
been studying, I had been studying. Hence, the Impf. Indic. (1 was 
studying) is represented in this dependent form by the Pf. Inf., be- 
cause it is prior to the leading verb. See-510, R. 


(c= Jn this table the Present is taken as the type of the Principal, 
the Imperfect as the type of the Historical, Tenses. 


531. Oontemporaneous Action. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
P, T. Dicit; té errare, té6 décipi, 
He says, that you are going wrong, that you are (being) deceived (226, R.). 
H. T. Dicdbat : té errare, t6 décipi, 


He was saying, that you were going _— that you were (being) deceived. 
wrong, 
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Prior Action. 


P. T. Dicit : té errasse, té déceptum esse, 

He says, that you have gone wrong, that you have been (are) decetved, 
that you went wrong, that you were deceived (Hist. Pf.), 
that you have been going (that people have been deceiving you). 

wrong, 
H. T. Dicébat: té errasse, té déceptum esse, 

Hewas saying, that you had gone that you had been deceived, 

wrong, 


that you went wrong, that you were deceived (Hist. Pf.), 
that you had been (that people had been deceiving you). 
going wrong, 


Subsequent Action. 


P. T. Dicit: té erratiirum esse, té déceptum iri, 
He says, that you (are about to go that you (are going to) will be de- 
wrong), will (be) go(ing) wrong, ceived. 
H. T. Dicébat: té erratirum esse, té déceptum iri, 
He was saying, that you were about that you were going to (would) be 
to (would) go wrong, deceived. 


Periphrastic Future. 


The following form (the Periphrastic Future) is necessary when the verb has no 
Sup. or Fut. participle. It is often formed from other verbs to intimate an interval, 
which cannot be expressed by other forms, and is more common in the pagsive than 
the Fut. Inf. pass. of the paradigms. 


P. T. Dicit: fore (futiirum esse) ut er- fore ut décipi&ris (metuaris), 
rés (metuas), 
fore (futirum esse) uterra- fore ut déceptus sis (rare), usually 
veris (rare), déceptum fore (not futirum 
esse), 


H.T. Dicébat: fore (futtirum esse) ut fore ut déciperéris (metueréris), 
errarés (metuerés), déceptum fore (rarely: fore ut dé- 
errassés (rare), ceptus essés), 


Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Will and Desire. 


532. Verbs of Will and Desire take a Dependent Accusa- 
tive and Infinitive. 


Si vis mé flére, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi, H., A.P., 102 ; if you 
wish me to weep, you must first feel the pang yourself. 

Utrum Milonis corporis an Pythagorae tibi malis virés ingenii dari? C., 
Cat. M.. 10, 33 ; which (whether) would you rather have given to you, 
Milo’s strength of body or Pythagoras’ strengtn of mind ? 
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ReMarxKs.—(1) 2. When the subj. of the Inf. is the same as the subj. 
of the leading verb, the subj. of the Inf. is usually not expressed : 

Et iam mAllet equiés numquam tetigisse paternds, Ov., IZ, 1. 182 ; and 
now he could have wished rather never to have (that he had never) 
touched his father’s horses. 

3. On the construction of this class of verbs with ut, e¢c., see 546. 


Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Emotion. 


533. Verbs of Emotion take a dependent Accusative and 
Infinitive, inasmuch as these verbs may be considered as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking. (542.) 

Salvom té advénisse gaudeo, TER., Ph., 286; I rejoice that you should 
have arrived safe (to think that you have arrived safe, at your arriving 
safe). But quod salvus advénisti, that you have arrived safe ; quod 
salvus advéneris, that (as you say) you have arrived safe. 

Inferidrés non dolére débent sé @ suis dignitate superari, C., Lael., 20, 
71; infertors ought not to consider it a grievance that they are surpassed 
an rank by their own (friends). 


Accusative and Infinitive in Exclamations. 


534, The Accusative with the Infinitive is used in Excla- 
mations and Exclamatory Questions as the object of an un- 
expressed thought or feeling. 

Hem, mea liix, té nunc, mea Terentia, sic vexari, C., Mam., xiv. 2, 2; 
ah, light of my lUufe, for you to be so harassed now, Terentia dear. 


Hominemne Romanum tam Graecé loqui? Prain., Hp., tv. 3,5 ; a Roman 
speak such good Greek ? (To think that a Roman should speak such 


good Greek.) 

Remarks.—-1. Different is quod, which gives the ground. 

Ei mihi quod nillis amor est sanabilis herbis, Ov., M., 1. 523 ; woe’s me 
that (in that, because) love is not to be cwred by any herbs. 

2. On ut, with the Subjv. in a similar sense, see 558. 


Accusative and Infinitive as a Subject. 


535, The Accusative with the Infinitive may be treated as 
the Subject of a sentence. The Predicate is a substantive 
or neuter adjective, an impersonal verb or abstract phrase. 


Est intsitatum régem reum capitis esse, C., Dev., 1. 1; tt vs an extra- 
ordinary thing that a king should ( for a king to) be tried for his life. 
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Facinus est vincire civem Romanum, C., Verr., vy. 66, 170; tt isan 
outrage to put a Roman citizen in chaans. 

Lagem brevem esse oportet, qué facilius ab imperitis teneatur, SEN., 
E.M,, 94, 38; tt is proper thatalaw should be brief (a law ought to be 
brief), that it may the more easily be grasped by the uneducated. 


Remarks.—(1) 2. Oportet, ¢¢ 7s proper, and necesse est, must needs, 
may also be followed by the subjunctive. (See 553, 4.) So, also, many 
other phrases with ut. (See 557.) 

Necesse also takes the Dat. of the Person : 

Ut culpent alii, tibi mé laudare necesse est, Ov., Her., 12, 181 ; let 
others blame, but you must give me praise. 

3. When the indirect obj. of the leading verb is the same as the 
subj. of the Inf. the predicate of the subj. is usually put in the same 
case as the indirect object : in standard prose chiefly with lices, zt zs 
left ( free), permitted. 

Licuit esse dtidsd Themistocli, C., Twsc., 1. 15, 83; Themistocles was 
free to live a life of leisure. 

The Acc. is the rule if the Dat. is not expressed. 


Sdlus erd quoniam non licet esse tuum, Prop., 11. 9, 46; J shall be alone 
since I may not be thine. 


Object Sentences Represented by the Participle. 


536. ‘The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and 
Representation, to express the actual condition of the ob- 
ject of perception or representation. 


Caténem vidi in bibliothéca sedentem multis circumfisum libris, C., /vn., 
mi. 2,7; L saw Cato sitting in the library with an ocean of books about 
him. 

Prddiga non sentit pereuntem fémina cénsum, JuvV., VI. 362; the lavish 
woman does not perceive (how) the income (is) dwindling. 

Saepe illam audivi firtiva voce loquentem, Cart., txvir. 41; 2 have 
often heard her talking in a stealthy (in an under-) tone. 


537. The Perfect Participle Passive is used after verbs 
of Causation and Desire, to denote that entire fulfilment is 
demanded or desired. 


Si qui voluptatibus diicuntur missés faciant hondrés, C., Sest., 66, 188 ; 
ef any are led captive by sensual pleasures, let them dismiss honors (at 
once and forever). 

Huic mandés si quid récté ciiratum velis, Tmr., Ad., 372; you must 
tntrust to him whatever you want properly attended to. 
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CAUSAL SENTENCES. 
Causal Sentences with QUOD, QUIA, QUONIAM, and QUANDO. 


(538-9) 540, Causal sentences with quod, quia, decause, quo- 
niam, quandd, since, take the Indicative in Direct Discourse. 


Torquatus filium suum quod is contra imperium in hostem pignaverat 
nec&ri ifissit, S., C., 52, 30; Torquatus bade his son be put to death 
because he had fought against the enemy contrary to order(s) [quod 
pignasset = because, as Torquatus said or thought]. 

Quia natira miitari non potest idcircd vérae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, 
C., Lael., 9, 82; because nature cannot change, therefore true friend- 
ships are everlasting. 

Sdlus erd quoniam non licet esse tuum, Prop., 11. 9, 46; I shall be alone 
since I may not be thine. 

Voluptas sémovenda est quand6 ad maidra quaedam nati sumus, Cf. C., 
Fin., v. 8, 21; pleasure is to be put aside because we are born for 
greater things. 

Sequitur ut liberatorés sint, quandéquidem tertium nihil potest esse, C., 
Ph., U1. 13, 31; tt follows that they are liberators, since there can be no 
third alternative. 


541. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and quandé 
take the Subjunctive in Oblique Discourse (Partial or Total). 


Nocti ambulabat in ptblicd Themistoclés quod somnum capere non pos- 
set, C., Tusc., tv. 19, 44; Themistocles used to walk about in public at 
might because (as he said) he could not get to sleep. 

Né compone comas quia sis ventirus ad illam, Ov., Rem.Am., 679; do 
not arrange (your) locks, because ‘‘ you are going to see her.” 

Quoniam ipse prd sé dicere ndn posset, verba fécit frater dius Stdsa- 
goras, Nep., 1. 7,5; ‘‘as [Miltiades] could not speak for himself,” his 
brother, Stesagoras, made a speech. (Indirect quotation from the 
speech of Stesagoras. ) 

Remarx.—A rejected reason (if not a fact) is introduced by nén quod 
(rarely quia) with the Subjv. (as being the false suggestion of another 
person). But when it is itself a fact the Indicative may be used. 
The corresponding affirmative is given by sed quia (less often quod) with 
the Indicative. Nén quin sometimes occurs for nén quod non. 

Subjunctive : 

Pugilés in iactandis caestibus ingemiscunt, ndn quod doleant, sed quia 
profundenda vice omne corpus intenditur venitque plaga vehementior, C., 
Tuse., 11. 23, 56; boxers in plying the caestus heave groans, not that 
(as you might suppose) they are im pain, but because in giving full 
vent to the voice all the body is put to the stretch and the blow comes 
with a greater rush, 
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Maidrés nostri in dominum dé servo quaeri noluérunt; ndn quin posset 
vérum inveniri, sed quia vidébatur indignum esse, C., Mil., 22, 59 ; our 
ancestors would not allow a slave to be questioned by torture against his 
master, not because (not as though they thought) the truth could not be 
got at, but because such a course seemed degrading. 

Indicative : 

Sum non dicam miser, sed certé exercitus, ndn quia multis débed sed quia 
saepe concurrunt aliquorum bene dé mé meritdrum inter ipsds contentidnés, 
C., Plane., 32, 78: I am, I will not say, wretched, but certainly wor- 
ried, not because I am in debt to many (though this is true), but because 
the rival claims of some who have deserved well of me often conflict. 


QUOD with Verbs of Emotion. 


542. Quod is used to give the ground of Emotions and 
Expressions of Emotion, such as verbs of Joy, Sorrow, 
Surprise, Satisfaction and Anger, Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint. 

The rule for the Mood has been given already : 540, 541. 


Indicative : 

Gaudé quod spectant oculi té mille loquentem, H., Hp., 1. 6, 19 ; rejoice 
that a thousand eyes are gazing at you (while you are) speaking. 

Dolet mihi quod ti nunc stomacharis, C., ad Br., 1. 17, 6 ; 7¢t pains me 
that you are angry now. 

Tibi gratias agd, quod mé omni molestia liberasti, C., Mam., xt. 62 ; 
I thank you, that you freed me from all annoyance. 

Subjunctive : 

Gaudet miles quod vicerit hostem, Ov., 77., 11. 49; the soldier rejoices 
at having conquered the enemy. 

Laudat Africinum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinéns, C., Off., 1. 22, 76; 
Panaetius praises Africanus for having been abstinent. 

Némo est dratdrem quod Latiné loquerétur admiratus, C., Or., m1. 14, 
52; no one (ever) admired an orator for speaking (good) Latin. 

Sdcratés acciisatus est quod corrumperet iuventiitem, QuinT., Iv. 4, 5; 
Socrates was accused of corrupting youth. 


Remark.—This class of verbs may be construed with the Acc. and 
Infinitive; see 533. But in expressions of Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint, quod is more common. 

Gratulor ingenium non latuisse tuum, Ov., 77r., 1. 9, 54; J congratu- 
late (you) that your genius has not lain hidden. 

Isocratés queritur plis hondris corporum quam animdrum virtitibus 
dari, QuINT., U1. 8,9; Isocrates complains that more honor is paid to 
the virtues of the body than to those of the mind. 


. 
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SENTENCES OF DESIGN AND TENDENCY. 


543, 1. Sentences of Design are commonly called Final 
Sentences. Sentences of Tendency are commonly called 
Consecutive Sentences. Both contemplate the end—the 
one, as an aim ; the other, as a consequence. 

2. They are alike in having the Subjunctive and the par- 
ticle ut (how, that), a relative conjunction. 

3- They differ in the Tenses employed. The Final Sen- 
tence, as a rule, takes only the Present and Imperfect Sub- 
janctive. Consecutive Sentences may take also Perfect 
and Pluperfect. 

4. They differ in the kind of Subjunctive employed. 
The Final Sentence takes the Optative. The Consecutive 
Sentence takes the Potential. Hence the difference in the 
Negative. 


Final : né (ut né), Consecutive: ut nin, that not. 
né quis, ut némé, that no one. 
né fillus, ut nillus, that no. 
né umquam, (né quandé,) ut numguam, that never. 
né fisquam, (nécubi,) ut nisquam, that nowhere. 


né aut—aut, (ut néve—néve,) ut neque—neque, that nevther—nor. 


FINAL SENTENCES. 
544, Final sentences are divided into two classes : 


J. Final Sentences in which the Design is expressed by 
the particle ; Pure Final Sentences (Sentences of Design). 

This form may be translated by (im order) to; sometimes by that 
may, that might, that, with the Subjunctive and the like. . 


Oportet ésse, ut vivads, ndn vivere ut edas,[C.], ad Her., tv. 28, 39; 
you must eat in order to live, not live in order to eat. 


II. Final Sentences in which the Design lies in the lead- 
ing verb (verba studii et voluntatis, verbs of Will and Desire); 


Complementary Final Sentences. 
This form is often rendered by to, never by im order to, sometimes 
by that and the Subjunctive, or some equivasent. 


Vold uti mihi respondeds, C., Vat., 7,17; L wish you to answer me, 
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Of the same nature, but partly Final and partly Consecu- 
tive in their sequence, are: 

Verbs of Hindering. 

Peculiar in their sequence are : 


Ill. Verbs of Fearing. 


ReEMARK.—The general sense of a Final Sentence may also be ex- 
pressed ; 

(x) By the Relative qui with the Subjunctive. (680.) 

(2) By the Genitive of Gerund or Gerundive, with (seldom without) 
causé or gratia, (428, R. 2.) 

(3) By ad with Gerund and Gerundive. (482.) 

(4) By the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. (429.) 

(5) By the Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive after verbs of 
Giving, etc. (480.) 

(6) By the Accusative Supine after verbs of Motion. (485.) 

(7) By the Future Participle Active (post-Ciceronian)., (488, R. 2.) 

(8) By the Infinitive (poetic and rare), (421, R. 1.) 


I. Pure Final Sentences. 
545. Pure Final Sentences are introduced by: 


1. Ut (uti), (how) that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs. (630.) Negative: ut né, 

2. Qud=ut ed, that thereby; with comparatives, that 
the. ..—: 

3. Né, that not, lest, continued by néve, neu. (444.) 


Ut améris, amabilis estd, Ov., A.A., 11. 107; that you may be loved (to 
make yourself loved, in order to be loved), be lovable. 

Athéniénsés creant decem praetorés qui exercitui praeessent, NEP., I. 4 
4; the Athenvans make ten generals to command their army. 

Laelius veniébat ad cénam ut satiaret désideria natirae, C., Min., 1. 8 
25 ; Laelius used to go to table to satisfy the cravings of nature. 

Légem brevem esse oportet, quod facilius ab imperitis teneatur, SEN., 
E'.M., 94, 38; a law ought to be brief that it may the more easily be 
grasped by the uneducated. 

Gallinae pennis fovent pullds, né frigore laedantur, Cf. C., V.D., 1. 52, 
129; hens keep (their) chickens warm with (their) wings, that they 
may not be (to keep them from being) hurt by the cold. 

DionYsius, né collum tonsdri committeret, tondére filias suas docuit, C., 
Tusc., V. 20,58 ; Dionysius, to keep from trusting his neck to a barber, 
taught his daughters to shave. 


, 


Aye 
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Remarxs.—(1) 2. Non is used after ut when a particular word is 
negatived : 

Confer té ad Manlium, ut non Giectus ad aliénds sed invitatus ad tuds 
Isse videdris, C., Cat., 1. 9, 23; betake yourself to Manlius, that you 
may seem to have gone not as an outcast to strangers but as an invited 
guest to your own (friends). 


II. Complementary Final Sentences. 
A. Verbs of Will and Desire. 


546. Complementary Final Sentences follow verbs of 
Willing and Wishing, of Warning and Beseeching, of Urg- 
ing and Demanding, of Resolving and Endeavoring (verba 
studii et voluntatis). 


1. Positive: ut. 


Vol6 uti mihi respondeas, C., Vat., 7,17; I wish you to answer me. 

Phaéthon optavit ut in currum patris tollerétur, C., Off., 11. 25, 94; 
Phaethon desired to be lifted wp into his father’s chariot. 

Ubil Caesarem Grant, ut sibi parcat, Cans., B.G., vi. 9, 7; the Ubi 
beg Cesar to spare them. 

Exigis ut Priamus natorum finere lidat, Ov., 7r., v. 12,7; you exact 
that Priam sport at (his) sons’ funeral. 


So also any verb or phrase used as a verb of Willing or 
Demanding. 


Pythia respondit ut moenibus ligneis sé minirent, Nep., 11. 2, 6; the 
Pythia answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood, 


2. Negative: né, utné; continued by néve (neu), and not. 
Caesar suis imperavit né quod omnind télum in hostés réicerent, Cazs., 
B.G., 1. 46, 2; Caesar gave orders to his (men) not to throw back any 
missile at all at the enemy. 
_ Pompéius suis praedixerat ut Caesaris impetum exciperent néve sé locéd 
movérent, Cazs., B.C., 1. 92,1; Pompey had told his men before- 
hand to receive Caesar’s charge and not to move from their position. 


RemarxKs.—1. When verbs of Willing and Wishing are used as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking, Knowing and Showing, the Inf. must 
be used, The English translation is that, and the Indic. : vol6, L well 
have it (maintain), moned, I remark, persuaded, T convince, décernd, 1 
decide, cdgs, [ conclude. 

Moneé artem sine adsiduitate dicendi ndn multum iuvare, Cf: [C.], ad 
Her.,1. 1,1; ITremark that art without constant practice in speaking 
#8 of little avail. 
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Vix cuiquam persuddébatur Graecia omni céssirds ROmanés, L., xxxtit. 
32,33 scarce any one could be persuaded (made to believe) that the 
Romans would retire from all Greece. 

2, When the idea of Wishing is emphatic, the simple Subjv., with- 
out ut, is employed. 

Malo td sapiéns hostis metuat quam stulti civés laudent, L., xxtr. 39, 
20; Thad rather a wise enemy should fear you than foolish citizens 
should praise you. 

Vellem mé ad cénam invitassés, C., Mam., xu. 4, 1; would that you 
had invited mE to your dinner-party ! 

3. Some of these verbs have also the Infinitive ; so regularly iubed, 
I bid, and veti, J forbid (4238, R. 6). 


B. Verbs of Hindering. 
(547) 548. Verbs and phrases signifying to Prevent, to 
Forbid, to Refuse, and to Beware, may take né with the 
Subjunctive, if they are not negatived. 


Impedior né plira dicam, C., Sull., 33, 92; I am hindered from say- 
ang more (I am hindered that I should say no more). 

‘““Who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth?” Gat., v. 7. 

Servitiis mea mihi interdixit nd quid mirer meum malum, PL., Pers., 
621; my slavery has forbidden me to marvel aught at ill of mine. 

Histiaeus né rés conficerétur obstitit, Nep., 1. 3,5 ; Histiaews opposed 
the thing’s being done. 

Régulus sententiam né diceret reciisavit, C., Off., 11. 27, 100 ; Regulus 
refused to pronounce an opinion. 


ReEMARK.—Cavére, followed by ut, means to be sure to; by né or ut 
nb, fo see to vt that not; by né, to take precautions against. When né 
is omitted, cavé, cavétd, with the Subjv. form circumlocutions for the 
negative Imperative (271, 2). So with vidé ut, né. 

Vidé né (né non), see to vt lest, is often used as a polite formula for 
dubitd an (457, 2), Tam inclined to think. Crédere omnia vidé nénon sit 
necesse, C., Div., 1. 13, 31. 


549, Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quéminus 
(= uted minus), that thereby the less, with the Subjunctive. 


Aetas nén impedit quominus agri colendi studia teneamus, C., Cat.M., 
17, 60; age does not hinder our retaining interest in agriculture. 

Quid obstat quéminus Deus sit beatus? C., N.D., 1. 34, 95; what is in 
the way of God’s being happy ? 

Caesar cOgnovit per Afranium stare quominus proelid dimicaretur, Caxs., 
B.C., 1. 41, 38; Caesar found that it was Afranius’s fault that there 
was no decisive fight (stat, there is a stand-still. 
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III. Verbs of Fearing. 


550. 1. Verbs of Fearing, and expressions that involve 
Fear, take the Present and Perfect, Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive. 

The Present Subjunctive represents the Present and 
Future Indicative. The Perfect Subjunctive regularly 
represents the Perfect Indicative. 

Present and Perfect Subjunctive become Imperfect and. 
Pluperfect after a Past Tense. 

2. With verbs of Fearing : 

Né, Jest, shows that the negative is wished and the pos- 
itive feared ; 

Ut (né non) shows that the positive is wished and the 
negative feared : 

Né non is used regularly after the negative, or an inter- 
rogative with negative force. 


Vereor n6 hostis veniat, J fear lest the enemy come, that he 1s coming, 
that he will come. (I wish he may not come.) 

Vereor né hostis vénerit, 7 fear lest the enemy have come, that (it will 
turn out that) he has come. 

Vereor ut amicus veniat, J fear (how my friend can come) lest my friend 
come not, that he is not coming, will not 
come. (I wish he may come.) 

Vereor ut amicus vénerit, J fear lest my friend have not come, that he 
has not come. 

Non vereor né amicus non veniat, J do not fear that my friend is not 
coming, will not come. 

Non vereor né amicus non vénerit, J do not fear that my friend has 
not come. 


Timed né tibi nihil praeter lacrimas queam reddere, C., Planc., 42, 101 ; 
Iam afraid that I can give you nothing in return save tears. 

Timed ut sustineds laborés, C., Mam., xiv. 2,3; 1 fear that you will 
not hold out under your tovls. 

Non vereor né tua virtfis opinidni hominum non respondeat, Cf. C., 
Fam.,, i. 5,2; Ido not fear that your virtue will not answer to (come 
up to) public eapectation. 

Metud né id consilii céperimus quod non facile explicare possimus, C., 
Fam., xiv. 12; I fear that we have formed a plan that we cannot 
readily explain. 
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CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
Sentences of Tendency and Result. 


551. 1. Consecutive Sentences are those sentences which 
show the Consequence or Tendency of Actions. 

2. Consecutive Sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency is ex- 
pressed by the Particle: Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

II. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency lies in 
the leading Verb: (a) after verbs of Effecting ; (0) after 
negative verbs of Preventing, Doubt, and Uncertainty ; 
(c) after words and phrases requiring expansion. 


I. Pure Consecutive Sentences. 


552. Pure Consecutive Sentences are introduced by 

1. Ut (uti), that, so that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs (631). 

2. Ut—nodn, that, so that, as—not, continued by neque, nec 
(543, 4). 

3. Quin = ut non, after a negative sentence (555). 


Non is es ut t8 pudor umquam a turpitiidine revocarit, C., Cat., 1. 9, 
22 ; you are not the man for shame ever to have recalled you (= ever to 
have been recalled by shame) from baseness. 

Tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam in hoste etiam diligamus, C., Lael., 9, 
29 ; so great vs the virtue of uprightness, that we love tt even in an 
enemy. 

Némo aded ferus est ut ndn mitéscere possit, H., Hp., 1. 1, 89 ; no one 
as so savage that he cannot (be made to) soften. 

Nil tam difficile est quin quaerendo invéstigari possit, TER., Heaut., 
675; naught ts so hard but it can (= that it cannot) be tracked out by 
search. 


Remarks.—1. Notice especially the impersonal tantum abest, afuit 
(rarely aberat)—ut—ut, 

Tantum abest ab ed ut malum mors sit ut verear né homini sit nihil 
bonum aliud, C., Twsc., 1. 31, 76; so far ts tt from death ( = so far is 
death from) being an evil that I fear man has no other blessing. 

The personal construction is extremely rare. 

Agesilaus tantum afuit ab insolentia gloriae ut commiseratus sit fortt- 
nam Graeciae, NEP., XVII. 5, 2; Agestlaus was so far from the insolence 
of glory that he pitied the (mis)fortune of Greece. 


vi 
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The second ut may be omitted, and a declarative sentence follow 
independently ; Tantum aberat ut binds librds scriberent: vix singulds 
cdnfécérunt, C., Aét., xii. 21,5; so far were they from writing two 
copies of each book, they with difficulty finished up one. 

2. Dignus, worthy, indignus, wrworthy, aptus, iddneus, fit, take a con- 
secutive sentence with qui. Occasionally dignus and indignus take ut. 

Qui modesté paret, vidétur qui aliquands imperet dignus esse, C., Leg., 
mi. 2, 5 ; he who obeys duly seems to be worthy to command some day. 

3. Ita (and sic) are sometimes used to give a restriction or a condi- 
tion (= provided, on condition) ; in this case the negative is né, 

Ita probanda est mansuétid6 ut adhibeatur rei piblicae causa sevéritas, 
C., Off., 1. 25, 88 ; mildness is to be approved, so that (provided that) 
strictness be used for the sake of the commonwealth. 

Ita ti istaec tua miscétd né mé admisceas, ‘l'ER., Heaut., 783; mix up 
your mixings so you mix me not withal. 

4. Ut non is often = without, and the English verbal in -ing; 

Malet existimari bonus vir ut non sit quam esse ut non putétur, C., 
Fin,, ul. 22,71 ; he will certainly prefer being thought a good man with- 
out being such, to bering (a good man) without being believed (to be such). 


il. Complementary Consecutive Sentences. 
A. Verbs of Hffecting. 


558. Verbs of Effecting belong partly to the Consecutive, 
partly to the Final Sentence. The negative is non or né; 
the sequence varies between final and consecutive. 

Such verbs are: 


1. Verbs of Causation : facere, efficere, perficere, J make, 
effect, achieve ; assequi, consequi, J attain, accomplish, and 
many others. (Sequence Final.) 

Efficiam ut intellegatis, C., Cluent., 3, 7; I will cause you to under- 


stand. 
Sed perfice, ut Crassus haec quae coartavit nobis explicet, C., Or., 1. 35, 


168 ; but bring it about that Crassus (make Crassus) unfold to us what 
he has condensed. 
Negatives : 


Potestis efficere ut male moriar, ut ndn moriar non potestis, Piin., Hp., 
m1. 16, 11; you may make me die a hard death, keep me from dying 


you cannot. 
Efficiam posthac né quemquam voce lacessas, V., Hc., 3, 51; I will 


bring tt about that you challenge no one hereafter in song. 
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Facere ut is often little more than a periphrasis ; especially in the 
forms fac ut and faxé, faxit (both peculiar to Comedy). 

Fortiina vestra facit ut irae meae temperem, L., XXXVI. 35, 3; your for- 
tune causes that I (makes me) restrain my anger (put metes tomy anger). 

Invitus (325, R. 6) facid ut recorder ruinas rei piblicae, C., Vat., 9, 21; 
(it is) against my will that I (am doing so as to) recall the ruined con- 
dition of the commonwealth. 


2. Verbs of Compelling and Permitting (Sequence Final): 

Tenémus memoria Catulum esse coactum ut vita sé ipse privaret, C., Or., 
UI. 3, 9; we remember that Catulus was forced to take his own life. 

Illud natiira non patitur, ut alidrum spoliis nostras cOpias augeamus, C., 
Off., WI. 5, 22; nature does not allow us to increase our wealth by the 
spotls of others. 


3. Passive verbs of Effecting, and their equivalents, 
namely, many Impersonal Verbs of Happening and Fol- 
lowing (Sequence Consecutive, but see 513, R.). 

Such verbs are conficitur, efficitur, fit, accidit, contingit, évenit, 7¢ hap- 
pens, isi venit, 2¢ occurs, sequitur, 2¢ follows, and many others. So 
also est, ¢¢ vs the case. 

Ex qué efficitur, ndn ut voluptas né (the design of the arguer) sit vo- 
luptas, sed ut voluptas non (the result of the argument) sit summum bo- 
num, 0., in., u. 8, 24; from which vt results, not that pleasure is not 
pleasure, but that pleasure ts not the supreme good. 

Potest fieri ut is unde té audisse dicis irdtus dixerit, C., Or., 11. 70, 285; 
(it) may be (that) he from whom you say you heard (it) said it in anger. 

Persaepe évenit ut iitilitas cum honestate certet, C., Part.Or., 25, 89 ; 
at very often (so) happens that profit is at variance with honor. 


4. Very many impersonal verbs and combinations of 
neuter adjectives with est, after the analogy of the imper- 
sonals just mentioned (Sequence Consecutive). 

The Infinitive is much more common after neuter adjectives. 

Ad Appi Claudi senectiitem accédébat etiam ut caecus esset, C., Cat. I/., 
6, 16; ¢o the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind. 

Ei ne integrum quidem erat ut ad iiistitiam remigraret, C., Tusc., v. 
21, 62; for him zt was not even an open question to go back to justice. 

ReMARK.—Necesse est, 7¢ is necessary, generally, and oportet, it be- 
hooves, always omit ut: 

Leuctrica pfigna immortalis sit necesse est, Nep., xv. 10, 2; the battle 
of Lewetra must needs be immortal. 

Mécum moriaris oportet, PRop., 11, 8, 25; you must die with me. 
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B. Verbs of Hindering. 


(554) 555. Quin is used when Verbs and Phrases of Pre- 
venting, Omitting, Refraining, Refusing, and Delaying, 
Doubt, and Uncertainty, are negatived or questioned. 

1. Verbs of Preventing and the like (Sequence Final). 

Vix nunc obsistitur illis quin lanient mundum, Ov., W., 1. 58; they 
are now hardly to be kept (that they should not rend) from rending the 
universe. 

Antiochus n6n sé tenuit quin contra suum doctdrem librum Gderet, C., 
Ac., I. 4, 12; Antiochus did not refrain from publishing a book against 
his teacher. 


2. Verbs of Doubt and Uncertainty (Sequence of the 
Interrogative Sentence). 


Non dubium est quin uxdrem ndlit filius, Ter., And., 172 ; there is no 
doubt that (my) son does not want a wife. 

Quis dubitet (—némé6 dubitet) quin in virtiite divitiae sint? C., Parad., 
vi. 2, 48; who can doubt that true wealth consists im virtue ? 

Non dubitari débet quin fuerint ante Homérum poétae, C., Br., 18, 71; 
at vs not to be doubted that there were poets before Homer. 


Remarxs.—1. Of course dubitd and non dubit6 may have the ordinary 
interrogative constructions (467). On dubitd an, see 457, 2. 

2. Non dubité, with the Inf., usually means J do not hesitate to: 

Non dubitem dicere omnés sapientés semper esse beatis, C., Min., v. 32, 
95 ; I should not hesitate to say that all wise men are always happy. 


556. Quin, equivalent to ut non, may be used after any 


negative sentence (Sequence Consecutive). 
Here it may often be translated ‘‘ without.” 


Nil tam difficile est quin quaerend6é invéstigari possit, Trr., Heaut., 
675 ; naught is so hard but tt can be tracked out by search. 

Nillum adhic intermisi diem quin aliquid ad té litterdrum darem, C., 
Att., vit. 15,1; Thavethus far not allowed a day to pass but I dropped 
you (without dropping you) something of a letter (a line or two). 


RemarKk.—Note the combination (facere) ndn possum quin, J cannot 
but, and similar combinations, such as non abest quin, etc. 

Non possum quin exclamem, Pu., 7rin., 705; I cannot bui (I must) 
cry oul, 

Paulum afuit quin Fabius Varum interficeret, Caus., 6.C., 11. 35, 2; 
there was little lacking but Fabius (had) killed Varus (= Fabius 
came near killing Varus). 

16 
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Explanatory Ut. 


557. A Consecutive Sentence with ut is often used to 
give the contents or character of a preceding substantive, 
adjective, or pronoun. 

An quoiquamst fisus homini s6 ut cruciet? Ter., Heawt., 81 ; of what 
good is it to any man to torture himself ? 

Est miserdrum ut malevolentés sint atque invideant bonis, PL., Capt., 


583; the wretched have away of being ill-natured and envying the well- 
to-do. 

Nec meum ad té ut mittam gratiis, PL., Asin., 190; nor vs it my style 
to let her go to you as a gracious gift. 

Id est proprium civitatis ut sit libera, C., Off., 11. 22, 78; 7 7s the 
peculiar privilege of a state, to be free. 

Todtum in ed est, ut tibi imperés, C., Zwsc., 11. 22, 58; all depends 
upon this (one thing), your self-command. 


Exclamatory Questions. 
558. Ut with the Subjunctive is used in Exclamatory 
Questions, usually with the insertion of -ne. 


Egone ut té interpellem? C., Vwsc., 11. 18, 42 ; I interrupt you ? 

Di magni, ut qui civem Romanum occidisset, impinitatem acciperet, 
Sen., Ben., v. 16,3; Great Gods! that one who had slaina Roman 
citizen, should escape unpunished ! 
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559, The action of the Temporal or Dependent clause 
may stand to the action of the Principal clause in one of 
three relations : 


I. It may be antecedent. 


CoNJUNCTIONS : Postquam (Postea quam), after that, after ; ut, as; 


ubi, when (literally, where) ; simulac,as soon as ; ut primum, cum primum, 
the first moment that. 


I]. It may be contemporaneous. 


ConsuNcTIONS : Dum ddnec, while, wntil; quoad, up to (the time) 
that; quamdit, as long as; cum, when. 


III. It may be subsequent. 


ConsuNcrions : Antequam, priusquam, before that, before. 
A special chapter is required by 


IV. Cum (quom), when. 
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I. ANTECEDENT ACTION. 


(560) 561. Ut, ut primum, ubi, ubi primum, cum, cum primum, 
simul ac, simul atque, and postquam (posteaquam), in the 
sense of after, as soon as, take the (Historical) Perfect, 
rarely the Historical Present Indicative. 

The English translation is not unfrequently the Pluperfect. 

Postquam Caesar pervénit, obsidés poposcit, Caus., B.G., 1. 27, 3; after 
Caesar arrived, he demanded hostages. 

Pompéius ut equitatum suum pulsum vidit, acié excéssit, Cans., B.C., 
mi. 94, 5; as Pompey saw his cavalry beaten, he left the line of battle. 

Pelopidas nin dubitavit, simul ac cdnspexit hostem, cdnfligere (555 2, k. 
2), NEP., XVI. 5,3; as soon as he (had) caught sight of the enemy, 
Pelopidas did not hesitate to engage him. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Ariovistum, ut semel Galldrum cdpias vicerit (0. R. vicit), superb im- 
perare, Caus., B.G., 1. 31, 12; ‘‘that Ariovistus, as soon as he had once 
beaten the forces of the Gauls, exercised his rule arrogantly.” 


562. The Imperfect is used to express an action continued 
into the time of the principal clause (overlapping). 


Ubi ném6 obvius ibat, ad castra hostium tendunt, L., 1x. 45, 14; when 
(they saw that) no one was coming to meet them, they proceeded to the 
camp of the enemy. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Scripsisti eum postedquam non audéret (0. R. ndn audébat) reprehendere, 
laudare coepisse, C., Att., 1. 13,4; you wrote that, after he could not get 
up the courage to blame, he began to praase. 


563. 1. The Pluperfect is used to express an action com- 
pleted before the time of the principal clause ; often of the 
Resulting Condition. 

Posteaquam multitiidinem collégerat emblématum, instituit officinam, 
C., Verr., 1v. 24, 54; after he had got together a great number of figures, 
he set wp shop. 

2. The Pluperfect is used with postquam when a definite 


interval is mentioned. 
Post and quam are often separated. With an Ablative of Measure, 
post may be omitted. Notice posterd dié quam, the day after. 


Post diem tertium gesta rés est quam dixerat, C., Mil., 16, 44; the 
matter was accomplished three days after he said it would be. 
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Hamilcar ndnd annd postquam in Hispaniam vénerat occisus est, NEP., 
xx. 4, 2; Hamilcar was killed nine years after he came to Spain. 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Scriptum 4 Posiddnid est triginta annis vixisse Panaetium posteaquam 
librds dé officiis édidisset, C., Off., 1. 2, 8; tt 2s recorded by Posidonius 
that Panaetius lived thirty years after he put forth his books on Duties. 

The attraction is sometimes neglected. 


564. Postquam and the like, with the Present and Perfect 
Indicative, assume a causal signification (compare quoniam, 
now that = since). 

Ciria minor mihi vidétur posteaquam est maior, C., Fin., v. 1, 2; the 
senate-house seems to me smaller now that vt vs (really) greater. 


Iterative Action. 


(565) 566. Rute I.—When two actions are repeated con- 
temporaneously, both are put in tenses of continuance. 

Humilés labdrant ubi potentés dissident, PHAED., I. 30, 1; the lowly 
suffer when the powerful disagree. 

Ubi frimenté opus erat, cohortés praesidium agitabant, S., Jug., 55, 4; 
when there was need of corn, the cohorts would serve as an escort. 


The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 


Bonus ségnior fit ubi neglegas, S., Jug., 31, 28; a good man becomes 
more spiritless when you neglect him. 


567. RuLe I].—When one action is repeated before an- 
other, the antecedent action is put in the Perfect, Pluper- 
fect, or Future Perfect ; the subsequent action in the Pres- 
ent, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation. 

Observe the greater exactness of the Latin expression. Compare 
244, rR. 2. 

Quotiéns cecidit, surgit, As often as he falls, he rises. 

Quotiéns ceciderat, surgébat, As often as he fell, he rose. 

Quotiéns ceciderit, surget, As often as he falls (shall have fallen), 
he will rise. 

Simul inflavit tibicen @ peritd carmen agndscitur, C., Ac., 11. 27, 86; 
as soon as the fluter blows, the song is recognized by the connoisseur. 

Docilidra sunt ingenia priusquam obdiruérunt, Quinr., I. 12, 9; minds 
are more teachable before they (have) become hardened. 

Cum palam éius anuli ad palmam converterat Gygés & nilld vidébatur, 
C., Off., 11. 9, 88 ; when(ever) Gyges turned the bezel of the ring toward 
the palm (of his hand), he was to be seen by no one. 
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Si pés condoluit, si déns, ferre ndn possumus, C., Tusc., 11. 22, 52; ifa 
foot, if a tooth ache(s), we cannot endure tt. 

Stomachabatur senex, si quid asperius dixeram, C., V.D., 1. 33, 98; the 
old man used to be fretted, if I said anything (that was) rather harsh. 


The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 


Ubi consulueris, matiré factd opus est, S., C., 1,6; when you have 
deliberated, you want speedy action. 


The Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 


Catd mirari sé aiébat quod non ridéret haruspex haruspicem cum vidis- 
set, C., Div., 11. 24, 51; Cato said that he wondered that an haruspea 
did not laugh when he saw (another) haruspex. (Non ridet cum vidit.) 


The Subjunctive by Attraction. 


Quaré fiébat, ut omnium oculds, quotiéscunque in piblicum prodisset, ad 
sé converteret, Nup., vil. 3,5; whereby it happened that he attracted 
the eyes of all every time he went out in public (quotiéscunque prodierat, 
convertébat), 

Remark.—The Subjunctive in Iterative sentences instead of the In- 
dicative becomes increasingly common from Livy on. 


Il. CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTION. 


568, Conjunctions used of Contemporaneous Action 
are : 

Dum, donec, while, so long as, until ; quoad, up to (the 
time) that ; quamdit, as long as ; cum, when. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Extent—so long 
as, while. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Limit—wntu. 


1. Contemporaneous in Extent. 
(So long as, while.) 


569. Complete Coextension.—Dum, donec, quoad, quamdii, 
so long as, while, take the Indicative of all the tenses. 


Vita dum superest, bene est, Mancunas (Sen., #.M., ror, 11); while 
(so long as) life remains, ’tis well. 

Tiberius Gracchus tam diii laudabitur dum memoria rérum Romanadrum 
manébit, C., Of, u. 12, 48; Tiberius Gracchus shall be praised so long 
as the memory of Roman history remains (shall remain). 
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Fuit haeo gins fortis dum Lyciirg! l8gés vigdbant, C., Twsc., 1. 42, 101; 
this nation was brave so long as the laws of Lycurgus were in force. 

Donec gratus eram tibi, Persirum vigui rége bedtior, H., O., m1. 9, 1; 
while I was pleasing in your sight, J throve more blessed than Persia's 
king. 

Qnoad potuit, restitit, Cars., B.G., 1v. 12, 5; as long as he could, he 
withstood. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Régulus dixit quam dif ifire itirandd hostium tenérétur ndn esse sé 
senatorem, C., O/f., 11. 27, 100; Regulus said that as long as he was 
bound by his oath to the enemy he was not @ senator. (Quamdifl teneor 
ndn sum senator.) 


Subjunctive by Attraction. 
Faciam ut mei memineris dum vitam vivas, Pu., Pers., 494; I'll make 
you think of me the longest day you ve. 


570. Partial Coextension.—Dum, while, while yet, dur- 
ing, commonly takes the Present Indicative after all 
Tenses : so especially in narrative. 

Cape hunc equum, dum tibi virium aliquid superest, L., xx. 49, 7; 
take this horse, while you have yet some strength lefé. 

Dum haec Rimse aguuntur, cdusulés ambd in Liguribus gerébant bellum, 
L., xxxrx. 1, 1; while these things were going on at Rome, both consuls 
were carrying on war in Liguria. 


2. Contemporaneous in Limit. 
(Unkl.) 

571. Dum, dinec, quoad, wp fo (the time) that, until, have 
the Present, Historical Present, Historical Perfect, and 
Future Perfect Indicative. 

Tityre, dum reded, brevis est via, pasce capellas, V., He., 9, 23; Tvty- 
rus, while Tam returning (=till I return)—the way ts shori—feed my 
kids. 

Exspectabd dum venit, Trr., Hun., 206; J will watt until he comes. 

Epaminondas ferrum in corpore fisque ed retinuit, quoad renfintiatum est 
vicisse Bosdtiis, Cy. Nep., xv. 9, 8; Hpaminondas retained the tron in 
his body, until word was brought back that the Boeotians had con- 
quered. 


Haud désinam dinec perfécerd hoo, Ter., Ph., 420; I will not cease 
unttl I have (shall have) accomplished tt, 
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Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Scipidni Silandque donec revocati ab senati forent prorogatum imperium 
ast, L., xxv. 7, 17; Scipio and Silanus had their command extended 
until ‘they should have been recalled by the senate.” 


572. Dum, donec, and quoad, wntil, take the Subjunctive 
when Suspense and Design are involved. 

Verginius dum collégam consuleret moratus est, L., 1v. 21, 10; Vergs- 
nius delayed until he could (long enough to) consult his colleague. 

At tanti tibi sit ndn indulgére theatris, dum bene dé vacué pectore cédat 
amor, Ov., em.Am., 751; but let it be worth the cost to you (= deem it 
worth the cost) not to indulge in play-going, until love be fairly gone 
from (your) untenanted bosom. 


Often with verba exspectandi, especially exspectd, Z watt. 


Risticus exspectat dum défluat amnis, H., Hp., 1. 2, 42; the clown 
waits for the river to run off (dry). 


REMARK.—Verba exspectandi have also other constructions, as ut, si, 
quin, but not the Infinitive. 


573. Dum, modo, and dummodo, if only, provided only, 
only, are used with the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
in Conditional Wishes. The other tenses are very rare. 

The negative is né (dum né = né interim). 

Oderint dum metuant, Acctus (C., Off., 1. 28, 97) ; let them hate so long 
as they fear (provided that, if they will only fear). 

Qué lubeat nibant, dum dds né fiat comes, Pu., Awl., 491; let them 
marry where (= whom) they please, if but the dowry do not go with 


them. 
Dummodd morata récté veniat, dotaita est satis, Pt., Aul., 239; provided 
only she come with a good character, she 1s endowed (= her dowry is) 


enough. 
lil. SUBSEQUENT ACTION. 


Antequam and Priusquam with the Indicative. 


574, Antequam and priusquam, before, take the Present, 
Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, when the limit is 
stated as a fact. The Present is used in anticipation of the 
Future. 

RemMARK.—The elements ante, antead, prius, and quam are often sepa- 


rated. 
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575. The Present Indicative is used after positive sen- 


tences. 

Antequam ad sententiam reded, dé mé pauca dicam, C., Cat., Iv. 10, 20; 
before I return to the subject, I will say a few things of myself. 

Omnia experiri certum est prius quam pered, TER., And., 311 ; Jam 
determined to try everything before I perish. (Prius quam peream = 
sooner than perish, to keep from perishing.) 


576, The Perfect (Aorist) and Future Perfect Indicative 
are used both after positive and after negative clauses, 
chiefly the latter. 

Observe that nén priusquam = non dum, 

Héraclid, aliquantd ante quam est mortuus, omnia tradiderat, C., Verr., 
1. 18, 46 ; some time before he died he had handed over everything to 
Heraclius. 

Légati non ante profecti quam impositds in navés milités vidérunt, L., 


XxxIv. 12, 8; the envoys did not set out until they saw the soldiers on 
board 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Themistoclés suis praedixit, ut né prius Lacedaemonisrum légatids dimit- 
terent quam ipse esset remissus, Nep., 11. 7, 3; Zhemistocles told his 
colleagues beforehand not to dismiss the Lacedaemonian envoys before 
he had been sent back. (Non prius dimittétis quam ego erd remissus.) 


Antequam and Priusquam with the Subjunctive. 


577, Antequam and priusquam are used with the Subjunc- 
tive when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or 
deprecated. 


The translation is often before, and the verbal in -ing ; the limit in 
these sentences is said to be ideal. 


Ante vidémus fulgdrem quam sonum audiamus, Sen., V.Q., 1. 12, 6; 
we see the flash of lightning before hearing the sound (we may never 
hear it). 

In omnibus negotiis prius quam aggrediare adhibenda est praeparatid 
diligéns, C., Off., 1. 21, 78; in all affairs, before addressing yourself (to 
them), you must make use of careful preparation (Ideal Second Person). 

Collem celeriter priusquam ab adversariis sentiatur comminit, Cans., 
B.C., 1. 54, 45 he speedily fortified the hill before he was (too soon te 
be) percerved by the enemy (prius quam = prius quam ut). 

Hannibal omnia priusquam excéderet pigna erat expertus, L., xxx. 35, 
4; Hannibal had tried everything before withdrawing from the fight 
(= to avoid withdrawing from the fight). 
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IV. CONSTRUCTIONS OF CUM (QUOM), 


(578) 579. There are two great uses of cum: 

I. Temporal cum (when, then), with the Indicative, to 
give the date. 

II. Circumstantial cum (as, whereas), with the Subjunc- 
tive, to give the situation. 

Of the latter there are three varieties : . 

(a) Historical cum, as, giving the circumstances under 
which an action took place. 

(4) Causal cum, as, whereas, since, indicating that the 
main action proceeded from the subordinate one. 

(c) Concessive cum, whereas, although, indicating that the 
main action was accomplished in spite of that of the subor- 
dinate clause. 

I. Cum vér appetit, milités ex hibernis movent, when spring ap- 
proaches, soldiers move out of winter-quarters. 

II. (a) Cum vér appeteret, Hannibal ex hibernis movit, as spring was 
approaching (spring approaching), Hannibal moved out of winter- 
quarters. 

(6) Cum vér appetat, ex hibernis movendum est, ws (svnce) spring is ap- 
proaching, we must move out of winter-quarters. 

(c) Cum vér appeteret, tamen hostés ex hibernis nén movérunt, whereas 
(although) spring was approaching, nevertheless the enemy did not 
move out of winter-quarters. 


1. Temporal Cum, 


580. Cum, when, is used with all the tenses of the Indica- 
tive to designate merely temporal relations. 

Animus, nec cum adest nec cum discédit, apparet, C., Cat.M., 22, 80; 
the soul ts not visible, either when tt is present, or when vt departs. 

Sex libros dé ré piblica tum scripsimus cum gubernacula rei piblicae 
tenébamus, ©., Div., 1. 1,3; I wrote the six books about the State at 
the time when I held the helm of the State. 

Recordare tempus illud cum pater Cirid maeréns iacébat in lecté, C., Ph., 
i. 18, 45; remember the time when Ourio the father lay abed from grief. 

Iam dilicéscébat cum signum consul dedit, L., xxxvi. 24, 6; by this 
time day was beginning to dawn, when (581) the consul gave the signal, 

Ideal Second Person with the Subjunctive : 

Infamia etiam tum vivit quom esse crédas mortuam, PL., Pers., 355 § 
ill-fame lives on even when you think that tt is dead. 
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RemarKs.—1. Fuit cum commonly follows the analogy of other 
characteristic relatives (631), and takes usually the Subjunctive : 

Fuit tempus cum (= fuit cum) riira colerent hominés, Varro, #.#., m1. 
1,1; there was a time when all mankind tilled fields = were countrymen. 

2. Memini cum, J remember the time when, takes the Indic., but 
audire cum takes the Subjv. parallel with the participle : 

Memini cum mihi désipere vidébare, C., Fam., vu. 28, 1; I remember 
the time when you seemed to me to show the worst possible taste. 

Audivi Métrodorum cum dé iis ipsis rébus disputaret, C., Or., IL. 90, 
865 ; I have heard Metrodorus discuss(ing) these very matters. 

8. Peculiar is the use of eum with Lapses of Time. Lapses of Time 
are treated as Designations of Time in Accusative or Ablative : 

Multi anni sunt cum (= multds annds) in aere med est, C., Mam., xv. 
14, 1; (et is) many years (that) he has been (230) in my debt. 

Nondum centum et decem anni sunt cum (= ex quo = abhinc annds) dé 
peciiniis repetundis lata léx est, C., Off., 11. 21, 75; vt vs not yet one 
hundred and ten years since the law concerning extortion was proposed. 


581. Cum Jnversum. When the two actions are indepen- 
dent, cum is sometimes used with the one which seems to 
be logically the principal clause, just as in English. 


Iam diliicéscébat cum signum consul dedit, L., xxxvi. 24, 6; by this 
time day was beginning to dawn, when the consul gave the signal. 


(582-3) 584. Iterative cum.—Cum in the sense of quo- 
tiéns, as often as, takes the Tenses of Iterative Action. 
See 566. 


Solet cum sé pirgat in mé cdnferre omnem culpam, C., Ati., Ix. 24,1; 
he ts accustomed, when he clears himself, to put off alb the blame on me. 


2. Circumstantial Cum. 


585. Historical cum.—Cum, when, as, is used in narrative 
with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive to give the ~ 
circumstances of a past action. 

The Imperfect is used if the action of the cum-clause occurs at the 
same time as that of the leading verb ; the Pluperfect if it precedes it. 

Agésilaus cum ex Aegypto reverterétur décéssit, Nep., xvi. 8, 6; Agest- 
laus died as he was returning from Egypt. 

Zéndnem cum Athénis essem audidbam frequenter, C., V.D., 1. 21, 59 ; 
when I was (being) at Athens, I heard Zeno (lecture) frequently. 

Cum Caesar Anconam oecupavisset, urbem reliquimus, C., Mam., xvi. 


12, 2; when (as) Caesar had occupied Ancona (Caesar having occupied 
Ancona), J left the city. 
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Attalus moritur alterd et septudgésimd annd, cum quattuor et quadra- 
ginta annds régnasset, L., xxxu. 21, 1; Attalus died in his seventy- 
second year, having reigned forty-four years. 


586. Causal cum.—Cum, when, whereas, since, seeing that, 
is used with any tense of the Subjunctive, to denote the 
reason of an action. 


Quae cum ita sint, effectum est nihil esse malum quod turpe non sit, C., 
Fin., 1. 8, 29 ; since these things are so, it is made out (proved) that 
nothing ts bad that is not dishonorable. 

Dold erat pignandum, cum par nOn esset armis, Nep., xxtir. 10, 4; he 
had to fight by stratagem, as he (seeing that he) was not a match in 
arms. 


587. Concessive and Adversative cum.—Cum, whereas, al- 
though, is used with any tense of the Subjunctive, to ex- 
press concession or opposition. 


Nihil mé adiiivit, cum posset, C., Att., rx. 13, 3; he gave me no assist- 
ance, although (at a time when) he had it in his power. 

Perire artem putamus nisi apparet, cum désinat ars esse, sf apparet, 
QuintT., Iv. 2, 127; we think that (our) art is lost unless it shows, 
whereas it ceases to be art if it shows. 


588. Cum—tum, When cum, when, tum, then, have the 
same verb, the verb is put in the Indicative. Cum—tum 
then has the force of both—and especially. 


Pausanias consilia cum patriae tum sibi inimica capiébat, Nup., Iv. 3, 
8; Pausanias conceived plans that were hurtful both to his country 
and especially to himself. 


ReEMARK.—When they have different verbs, the verb with cum may 
be in the Subjunctive, especially if there is an idea of concession. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


589. In Conditional Sentences the clause which contains 
the condition (supposed cause) is called the Protasis, that 
which contains the consequence is called the Apodosis. 

Logically, Protasis is Premiss ; and Apodosis, Conclusion. 

Grammatically, the Apodosis is the Principal, the Protasis 
the Dependent, clause. 


590. Sign of the Conditional.—The common conditional 
particle is si, 27. 
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591. Negative of s.—The negative of si is si non or nisi. 

(a) Si non means if not, and is the rule: 

1. When the positive of the same verb precedes. 

SI féceris, magnam habébo gratiam; si non féceris, igndscam, C., /am., 
v. 19; tf you do tt, I will be very grateful to you ; tf you do not, Iwill 
forgive (you). 

2. When the Condition is concessive; in this case the 
principal clause often contains an adversative particle. 

$1 mihi bona ré publica frui non licuerit, at carébd mala, C., Mil., 34, 


98 ; if I shall not be allowed to enjoy good government, I shall at least 
be rid of bad. 


(0) Nisi means waless, and is used when an exception or 
restriction is made to the leading statement. Compare the 
general use of nisi, except (R.). 


Nisi molestumst, paucis percontarier (130, 6) vold ego ex té, PL., Rud., 
120; tf tt is not disagreeable, I wish to ask you a Jew questions. 


So especially after negatives. 

Non possem vivere nisi in litteris viverem, C., Fam., 1x. 26,1; I could 
not live unless I lived in study. 

Memoria minuitur nisi eam exerceds, C., Cat. W7., 7, 21; memory wanes 


unless (except) you exercise tt. (Si ndn exerceas, in case you farl to ea- 
ercise vt.) 


Remark.—Nisi, after negative sentences or equivalents, has often 
the signification of but, except, besides, only : 

Nihil hic nisi triste vidébis, Ov., 7r., 111. 1,9; you will see nothing 
here except (what is) sad. 

Falsus honor iuvat et mendax infamia terret, quem nisi menddsum et 
medicandum? H., Hp., 1. 16, 89 ; ‘‘ false honor charms and lying slan- 
der scares,” whom but the faulty and the fit for physic ? 


592. Two Conditions excluding each the other.—When 
two conditions exclude each the other, si is used for the 
first ; sin, 7f not (but if), for the second. 

Sin is further strengthened by autem, vérd (rare), but ; 
minus, less (mot) ; secus (rare), otherwise ; aliter, else. 

Mercatiira, si tenuis est, sordida putanda est; sin magna et cdpidsa, non 
est vituperanda, C., Off., 1. 42,151 ; mercantile business, if it is petty, is 
to be considered dirty (work) ; af (tt is) not (petty, but) great and abund- 
ant (= conducted on a large scale), it is not to be found fault with, 
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Remarx.—If the verb or predicate is to be supplied from the con- 
text, si minus, 7f Jess (not), sin minus, sin aliter, ¢f otherwise, are com- 
monly used, rarely si non: 

Edic técum omnés tuds; si minus, quam plirimds, C., Cat., 1. 5, 10; 
take out with you all your ( followers) ; if not, as many as possible. 

Odero si poterd; si ndn, invitus amabo, Ov., Am., 1. 11, 85; I will 
hate if I can, if not I shall love against my will. 

593. Other Forms of the Protasis.—1. The Protasis may 
be expressed by a Relative. 

Qui vidéret, urbem captam diceret, C., Verr., 1v. 23, 52; whoso had 
seen tt, had said that the city was taken. 

2. The Protasis may be contained in a Participle. 

Si latet ars, prodest; affert déprénsa pudorem, Ov., A.A., 11. 313; art, 
af concealed, does good ; detected, it brings shame. 

3. The Protasis may be involved in a modifier. 

Fécérunt id servi Milénis quod suds quisque servos in tali ré facere volu- 
isset, C., Ml,, 10, 29; the servants of Milo did what each man would 
have wished his servants to do in such case (si quid tale accidisset), 

4. The Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, 
or, what is more common, by an Imperative or equivalent. 


Immitaé verbdrum collocétidnem, perierit tota rés, C., Or., 70, 282; (af 
you) change the order of the words, the whole thing falls dead. 


Classification of Conditional Sentences. 


594. Conditional sentences may be divided into three 
classes, according to the character of the Protasis : 

I. Logical Conditional Sentences: si, with the Indicative. 

II. Ideal Conditional Sentences: si, chiefly with Present 
and Perfect Subjunctive. 

III. Unreal Conditional Sentences: si, with Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


I. LOGICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


595. The Logical Conditional Sentence simply states the 
matter, according to the formula: if this is so, then that 
is so; if this is not so, then that is not so. 

The Protasis is in the Indicative: the Apodosis is gener- 
ally in the Indicative; but in future relations any equivalent 
of the Future (Subjunctive, Imperative) may be used : 
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PROTASIS. Apoposis. 
8i id crédis, erras, 
Tf you believe that, you are going wrong. 
Si id crédébas, errabas, 
If you believed that, you were going wrong. 
SI id crédidisti, errasti, 
Tf you (have) believed that, you went (have gone) wrong. 
Siid crédés, errabis, 
Tf you (shall) believe that, you will (be) go(ing) wrong (242). 
Si id crédideris, erraveris, 
If you (shall have) believe(a) that, you will have gone (will go) wrong. 
SI quid crédidisti, erras, 
Tf you have believed anything 
(= when you believe anything), you go wrong. Comp. 569. 
Si quid crédideras, errabas, 
Tf you had believed anything 
(= when you believed anything), you went wrong. 


SI spiritum dicit, vivit, C., Inv., 1. 46, 86; 7f he ts drawing (his) 
breath (breathing) he ts living. 

81 occidi, récté féci ; sed ndn occidi, Qurinr., Iv. 5, 13 ; if [ killed him, 
I did right; but I did not kill him. 

Natiram si sequémur ducem, numquam aberrabimus, C., Off., 1. 28, 
100; af we (shall) follow nature (as our) guide, we shall never go astray. 

Flectere si nequed superds, Acheronta movébd, V., A., vil. 312; af 1 
can’t bend the gods above, Pil rouse (all) hell below. 

Désinds timére, si spérare désieris, Sen., Y.M., 1.5, 7; you will cease 
to fear, xf you (shall have) cease(d) to hope. 

Peream male, si ndn optimum erat, H., S., 1. 1, 6; may I die the 
death if it was not best. 


Remarxs.—1. After a verb of Saying or Thinking (Oratid Obliqua), 
the Protasis must be put in the Subjv., according to the rule. 


(SI id crédis, erras.) Dic6, té, si id crédas, errare. 
Dizi, té, si id créderés, errare. 
(SI id crédés, errabis.) Dicod, td, si id crédas, erratirum esse. 


Dixi, té, si id créderés, erratiirum esse. 
(SI id crédidisti, errasti.) Dicd, té, si id crédideris, errasse. 
Dixi, té, si id crédidissés, errasse. 

For examples, see Oratid Obliqua, 657. 

2. The Subjv. is used by Attraction : 

Araneolae réte texunt ut si quid inhaeserit conficiant, C., V.D., 11. 48, 
123 ; spiders weave webs (567) to despatch anything that gets caught. 
(Si quid inhaesit codnficiunt.) 

3. The Ideal Second Person takes the Subjv. in connection with the 
Universal Present : 

Senectiis pléna est voluptatis si illa scids titi, Sun., H.M., 12, 4; old 
age vs full of pleasure if you know (if one knows) how to enjoy tt. 
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4, Sive—sive (seu—seu) almost invariably takes the Logical form. 
(496, 2.) 

Seu vicit, ferdciter Instat victis ; seu victus est, instaurat cum victoribus 
certamen, L., xxvu. 14, 1; if he vanquishes (567), he presses the van- 
guished furiously ; if he is vanquished, he renews the struggle with the 
vanquishers. 


II. IDEAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


596. The Ideal Conditional Sentence represents the mat- 
ter as still in suspense, according to the formula: if this 
should be so, then that would be so. 

Nothing is indicated as to the reality of the actions. 
The point of view is usually the Present. 

1. The Protasis is put in the Present Subjunctive for 
continued action, and in the Perfect Subjunctive for com- 
pletion or attainment. 

The Apodosis is in the Present or Perfect Subjunctive. 
The Imperative and Future Indicative or equivalents are 
often found. The Universal Present is frequently used, 
especially in combination with the Ideal Second Person 


(595, R. 3). 


PROTASIS. APopDosis. 
SI id crédas, errés, 
Tf you should (were to) believe that, you would be going wrong. 
Si id crédas, erraveris, 
Tf you should (were to) believe that, you would go wrong. 
Si id crédideris, errés, 
1. [f you should (prove to) have believed that 
(Perfect ; Action Past or Future), you would be going wrong. 
2. Tf you should (come to) believe that (Aor.; 
Action Future), you would be going wrong. 
Sl id crédideris, erraveris (rare), 
Tf you (should have) believe(d) that, you would (have) go(ne) wrong. 


Hane viam si asperam esse negem, mentiar, C., Sest., 46, 100; of J 
should say that this way is not rough, I should le, 

Si gladium quis apud té sana mente déposuerit, repetat Insaniéns, red- 
dere peccatum sit, officium non reddere, C., Off., m1. 25, 95; if a man in 
sound mind were to deposit (to have deposited) a sword with you, (and) 
reclaim tt (when) mad, vt would be wrong to return wt, right not to 
return tt. 

Si valeant hominés, ars tua, Phoebe, iacet, Ov., 77., 1v., 3, 78; should 
men keep well, your art, Phoebus, 1s naught. 

Niilla est excisatid peccati, si amici caus& peccaveris, C., Lael., 11, 87 ; 
tt ta no excuse for a sin to have sinned for the sake of a friend. 
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2. The Point of View is occasionally the Past. In that case the 
Protasis is found in the Imperfect, very rarely the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive, and the Apodosis has corresponding forms. 

$i Alfonus tum itidicium accipere vellet, quid agerés? C., Quinct., 26, 
83 ; in case Alfenus was willing then to undertake the trial, what were 
you to do? (Present: sinunc velit . . . agas?) 


RemarK.—The lively fancy of the Roman sometimes employs the 
Ideal where we should expect the Unreal. This is more common in 
early Latin. 

Ti si hic sis, aliter sentias, Tur., And., 310; ¢f you were I (put your- 
self in my place), you would think differently. 


Ill. UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


597. The Unreal Conditional Sentence is used of that 
which is not or was not true, according to the formula: if 
this were so, then that would be so; if this had been so, 
then that would have been so. 

The Imperfect Subjunctive is used to express continued 
action—generally, in opposition to the Present ; the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, to express completed action—uniformly 
in opposition to the Past. 


PROTASIS. APpopDosis. 
S1id créderés, errares, 
If you believed (were believing) that, [you 
do not,] you would be going wrong. 
Si id crédidissés, erravissés, 
If you had believed that, [you did not,] you would have gone wrong. 


Sapientia nin expeterétur, si nihil efficeret, C., Hvn., 1. 13, 42; wisdom 
would not be sought after, 1f it did no practical good. 

Caederem t8, nisi irascerer, Sen., Jra., 1. 15, 3; I should flog you, if 
I were not getting angry. 

Si ibi td esse scissem, ad té ipse vénissem, C., Hin., 1. 8; af had known 
you were there, I should have come to you myself. 

Ego nisi peperissem, Roma non oppignarétur ; nisi filium habérem, libera 
in lfbera patria mortua essem, L., 11. 40, 8; had I not become a mother, 
Fome would not be besieged ; had Inot a son, I should have died a free 
woman in a free land. 


Remarks.—(1) 2. After a negative Protasis, the Apodosis is some- 
times expressed by the Impf. Indic. when the action is represented as 
interrupted (288). 

Labébar longius, nisi mé retinuissem, O., Leg., 1. 19, 52; Twas letting 
(should have let) myself go on too far, had I not checked myself. 
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8. The Indicative is the regular construction in the Apodosis with 
verbs which signify Possibility or Power, Obligation or Necessity—so 
with the active and passive Periphrastic—vix, paene, scarcely, hardly, 
and the like. 

Consul esse qui potui, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem? C., Rep., 1. 6, 
10 ; how could I have been consul, if I had not kept that course of life ? 

Emendatirus, si licuisset, eram, Oy., Z77., 1. 7,40; I should have re- 
moved the faults, if I had been free (to do it). 

4. In Oratid Obliqua the Protasis is unchanged ; the Apodosis is 
formed by the Periphrastic Pr. and Pf. Inf. (149), for the Active, futi- 
rum (fore) ut, futirum fuisse ut for passive and Supineless verbs. 


A. Dicd (dixi), té, si id créderés, erratirum esse. 

B. Dicd (dixi), té, si id crédidissés, erratirum fuisse. 

A. Dic6 (dixi), si id créderés, fore ut déciperéris. 

B. Dicd (dixi), si id crédidissés, futirum fuisse ut déciperéris, 


5. When the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional is made to depend 
on a sentence which requires the Subjy., the Plupf. is turned into 
the Periphrastic Pf. Subjv.; the Impf. form is unchanged. 

The passive form is unchanged. 


Non dubité, quin, si id créderés, errarés, 
I do not doubt, that, if you believed that, you would be going wrong. 
Non dubitaébam, quin, si id crédidissés, erratirus fueris, 
I did not doubt, that, if you had believed that, you would have gone wrong. 


Honestum tale est ut, vel si ignorarent id hominés, esset laudabile, Cf. 
C., Fin., 1. 15, 49 ; virtue is a thing to deserve praise, even uf men did 
not know tt. 

Dic quidnam factiirus fueris, si ed tempore cénsor fuissés? L., 1x. 33, 
7; tell (me) what you would have done, if you had been censor at that 


tome ? 
Similarly potui (Rr. 3) becomes potuerim, and fui with the Periphrastic 
passive in -dus becomes fuerim after all tenses. 


INCOMPLETE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


598. Omission of the Conditional Sign.—Occasionally the 
members of a Conditional sentence are put side by side 
without a Conditional sign. 


Poscit, dandum est; vocat, veniendum est, C., Parad., 5, 2; she asks, 
he must give ; she calls, he must come. 
Tnum cdgnoris, omnis noris, Ter., Ph., 265 ; you know one, you know 
all. 
17 
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599. Omission of the Verb of the Protasis.—When the 
verb of the Protasis is omitted, either the precise form or 
the general idea of the verb is to be supplied from the 
Apodosis. 

SI quisquam ( = si quisquam fuit), Cato sapiéns fuit, Of. C., Lael., 2, 
9; of any one was wise, Cato was. 

Ediic técum omnés tuds; si minus, quam plirimés, C., Cat., 1. 5, 10 ; 
take out with you all your (followers) ; if not (take out) as many as 
possvble. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES OF COMPARISON. 


(600-1) 602. Ut si, ac si, quasi, quam si, tamquam, tamquam 
si, velut, and velut si, meaning as if, take the Subjunctive. 

The tenses follow the rule of sequence, rather than the 
ordinary course of the conditional. 


Noli timére quasi [ — quam timeas si] assem elephanté dés, QUINT., VI. 
3, 59: don’t be afraid, as if you were giving a penny to an elephant. 

Mé iuvat, velut ipse in parte laboris ac periculi fuerim, ad finem belli 
Piinici pervénisse, L., xxx1. 1; J am delighted to have reached the end 
of the Punie war, as if Ihad shared in the toil and danger (of 1). 

Tantus patrés metus cépit velut si iam ad portas hostis esset, L., Xxt. 
16, 2; a great fear took hold of the senators, as uf the enemy were 
already at their gates. 


Remarxks.—1. Quasi is used to soften or apologize for a single word 
(= ut ita dicam), 

Mors est quaedam quasi migratid commitatidque vitae, Of. C., Tusc., 
I. 12, 27; death ts as it were a shifting of life's quarters. 

2. As in the ordinary Conditional sentence, so in the Comparative 
sentence, the Protasis may be expressed by a participle : 

Tamquam occisus relictus est, Cf. C., Verr., v. 11, 28; he was left for 
(as if) slain (dead). 
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(603) 604. Etsi, etiamsi, and tametsi, even if, although, 
take the Indicative or Subjunctive, according to the gen- 
eral principles which regulate the use of si, 7f The In- 
dicative is more common, especially with etsi. 

Dé futiiris rébus etsi semper difficile est dicere, tamen interdum con- 
iectiira possis accédere, C., Ham., vi. 4,1; although tt is always difficult 


to tell about the future, nevertheless you can sometimes come near it by 
guessing. 
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Inops ille etiamsi referre gratiam non potest, habére certé potest, C., Off, 
Il. 20, 69 ; the needy man (spoken of ), if he cannot return a favor, can 
at least feel it. 


605. Quamquam (#0 what extent soever), although, is a 
generic relative (254, r. 4), and, in the best authors, is 
construed with the Indicative. 

Medici quamquam intellegunt saepe, tamen numquam aegris dicunt, illd 
morbé eds esse moritirés, C., Div., u. 25, 54; although physicians often 
know, nevertheless they never tell their patients that they will die of 
that (particular) disease. 

Remark.—The Potential Subjv. (257) is sometimes found with 
quamquam, 

Quamquam exercitum qui in Volscis erat mallet, nihil recfsavit, L., 
v1. 9,6; although he might well have preferred the army which was 
in the Volscian country, nevertheless he made no objection, 

So especially with the Ideal Second Person. 


606. Quamvis (as much as you will), although, is con- 
strued with the Subjunctive. 


Quamvis sint sub aqua, sub aqua maledicere temptant, Ov., J/., v1. 376; 
although they be under the water, under the water they try to revile. 

Quamvis ille niger, quamvis ti candidus essés, V., Hc., u. 16; although 
he was black, although you were forr. 


Remark.—Quamvis is sometimes found with the Indicative in the 
poets and later prose. 


607. Licet (it is permitted) retains its verbal nature, and, 
according to the Sequence of Tenses, takes only the Pres- 
ent and Perfect Subjunctive : 

Licet irrideat si qui vult, C., Parad., 1. 1, 8; let any one laugh who 


will. 
Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis, Juv., vi. 209; though she 


herself is aglow, she rejoices in the tortures of her lover. 


608. Ut, granted that, and né, granted that (not), are also 
used concessively for the sake of argument. 

Ut dédsint virés, tamen est laudanda voluntas, Ov., Pont., m1. 4, 79 ; 
granted that strength be lacking, nevertheless you must pratse (my) good 
will. 

N6 sit summum malum dolor, malum certé est, C., ZTusc., 1. 5, 14; 
granted that pain be not the chief evil, an evil tt certaanly is. 
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609. Other forms of the Concessive Sentence.—The Con- 
cessive sentence may be represented by a Participle or Pred- 
icative Attribute. 

Multérum té oculi et aurés non sentientem cistédient, C., Cat., 1. 2, 6; 
the eyes and ears of many will keep guard over you, though you perceive 
at not (WITHOUT your perceiving vt). 


RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


610. The Latin language uses the relative construction far 
more than the English : so in the beginning of sentences, 
and in combination with Conjunctions and other Relatives. 


Remarxs.—1. The awkwardness, or impossibility, of a literal trans- 
lation may generally be relieved by the substitution of a demonstrative 
with an appropriate conjunction, or the employment of an abstract 
substantive : 

Quae cum ita sint, now since these things are so (Ciceronian formula). 

Futtira modo exspectant; quae quia certa esse non possunt, conficiuntur 
et angodre et metii, C., Min., 1. 18, 60; they only look forward to the 
future; and because that cannot be certain, they wear themselves out 
with distress and fear. 

Epiciirus non satis politus iis artibus quas qui tenent, éruditi appellantur, 
C., Fin., 1. 7,26; Hpicurus is not sufficiently polished by those accom- 
plishments, from the possession of which people are called cultivated. 

2. Notice especially quod in combination with si, nisi, and ni, with 
ubi, quia, quoniam, and the like, in which quod means and as for that, 
and is sometimes translated by and, but, therefore, whereas, sometimes 
not at all. At the beginning of a sentence it is often convenient to 
translate quod ‘‘as for the fact that.” See 525, 2. 

Quod ni fuissem incdgitans ita eum exspectarem ut par fuit, Ter., Ph., 
155; whereas, had I not been heedless, I should be awaiting him in 
proper mood. 

Quod magnum dolorem brevem esse dicitis, id non intellegd, quale sit, 
C., Fin., 1. 29, 94; as for your saying that great grief is short, I do 
not understand what that means. 


(611) 612. Position of Relatives.—The Relative and Rela- 
tive forms are put at the beginning of sentences and clauses. 


The preposition, however, generally, though not invariably, 
precedes its Relative (413). 


613. Antecedent.—The word to which the Relative refers 
is called the Antecedent, because it precedes in thought 
even when it does not in expression, 
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CONCORD. 


614. The Relative agrees with its antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person. 


The case depends upon the construction of the clause in which the 
relative stands, 

Uxor contenta est quae bona est tind vird, Pu., Merc., 812 ; a wife who 
ts good 1s contented with one husband. 

Hoc illis narrd6 qui mé non intellegunt, PHArpDR., 3, 128; J tell this 
tale for those who understand me not. 

Ego qui té confirm6, ipse mé non possum, C., Fam., xiv. 4,5; I who 
reassure you, cannot reassure myself. 


Remarxks.—1. The Relative agrees with the Person of the true An- 
tecedent, even when a predicate intervenes; exceptions are very rare : 

Ti es is, qui mé summis laudibus ad caelum extulisti, C., Yam., xv. 4, 
11; you are he that has(t) praised me to the skies. 

(2) 3. The gender and number of the Relative may be determined : 

(a) By the sense, and not by the form ; 

Caesa sunt ad sex milia qui Pydnam perfigerant, L., xuiv. 42,7; there 
were slain wp to six thousand who had fled to Pydna. 

Equitatum omnem praemittit, qui videant, Caus., B.G., 1. 15 ; he sent 
all the cavalry ahead, who should see (that they might see, to sce). 

(6) By the predicate or the apposition, and not by the antecedent ; 

Thébae, quod Boedtiae caput est, L., xii. 44, 3; Thebes, which is the 
capital of Boeotia. 

Flimen Scaldis, quod influit in Mosam, Caus., B.G., vi. 33, 3; the 
river Scheldt, which empties into the Maas. 

(4) 5. When the Relative refers to the combined antecedents of dif- 
ferent gender, the strongest gender is preferred, according to 286 ; 

Otium atque divitiae, quae prima mortalés putant,S., C., 36, 4; lecswre 
and money, which mortals reckon as the prime things. 

Or, the nearest gender may be preferred : 

Eae friigés atque friictiis quis terra gignit, C., V.D., 11. 14, 37; those 
fruits of field and tree which earth bears. 

6. Combined Persons follow the rule, 287. 


615, Repetition of the Antecedent.—The Antecedent of 
the Relative may be repeated in the Relative clause, with 
the Relative as its attributive. 

Caesar intelléxit diem instare, qué dié frimentum militibus métiri oporté- 
ret, Cars., B.G., 1. 16,5; Caesar saw that the day was at hand, on 
which day tt behooved to measwre corn (corn was to be measured out) 
to the soldvers. 
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616. Incorporation of the Antecedent.—1. The Antece- 
dent substantive is often incorporated into the Relative 
clause ; sometimes there is a demonstrative antecedent, 
sometimes not. 

In quem primum égressi sunt locum Troia vocatur, L., 1. 1,3; the first 
place they landed at was called Troy. 

2. An appositional substantive, from which a Relative 
clause depends, is regularly incorporated into the Relative 
clause. 


Amanuus Syriam 4 Cilicia dividit, qui mons erat hostium plénus, C., AZz., 
v. 20,8; Syria ts divided from Cilicia by Amanus, a mountain which 
was full of enemies. 


3. Adjectives, especially superlatives, are sometimes 
transferred from the substantive in the principal clause 
and made to agree with the Relative in the Relative clause. 

Themistoclés dé servis suis quem habuit fidélissimum ad régem misit, 
Nep., 11. 4, 3; Themistocles sent the most faithful slave he had to the 
king. 

617. Attraction of the Relative.—The Accusative of the 
Relative is occasionally attracted into the Ablative of the 
antecedent, rarely into any other case. 


Hoc confirmamus illd augurid quod diximus, C., A/f?., x. 8, 7; we con- 
firm this by the augury which we mentioned. 


618. Correlative of the Relative.—The usual Correlative 
of qui is is, more rarely hie, ille. 

Is minimd eget mortalis, qui minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.) ; thaé 
mortal lacketh least, who wanteth least. 

Hic sapiéns, de quo loquor, C., Ac., 11. 33, 105; this wise man of whom 
I am speaking. 

Illa diés veniet, mea qua liigubria ponam, Ov., 7%., 1v. 2, 73; the day 
well come when I shall lay aside my mournful strains. 


619. Adsorption of the Correlative.—The Correlative is 
is often absorbed, especially when it would stand in the 
same case as the Relative. 

Postume, nén bene olet, qui bene semper olet, MArr., 11. 12, 4; Postw- 
mus, (he) smells not sweet, who always smells sweet. 


Quem di diligunt aduléscéns moritur, PL., B., 816; (he) whom the gods 
love dies young. 
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620. Position of the Correlative clawse.—The Relative 
clause naturally follows its Correlative, but it often pre- 
cedes ; absorption also is common. 

Male sé rés habet cum quod virtite effici débet id temptatur peciinia, C., 
Of., 1. 6, 22; it is a bad state of affairs when what ought to be accom- 
plished by worth, is attempted by money. 

Quod non dedit fortiina, non éripit, Sen., H.U., 59, 18; what fortune 
has not given (does not give), she does not take away. 


621. Indefinite Antecedent.—The Indefinite Antecedent 
is generally omitted. 


Elige cui dicas: ti mihi sdla placés, Ov., A.A., 1. 42; choose some one 
to whom you may say: You alone please me. 
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622. Future and Future Perfect.—The Future and 
Future Perfect are used with greater exactness than in cur- 
rent English (242, 244). 

Sit liber, dominus qui volet esse meus, Marr., Il. 32, 8; he must be 
Sree who wishes (shall wish) to be my master. 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, éius victoria erit, L., xxiv. 38,5; who 
jirst draws (shall have drawn) the sword, his shall be the victory. 


623. Iterative Action.—Relative sentences follow the 
laws laid down for Iterative action (566, 567). 


J. Contemporaneous action : 

Ore trahit quodcumque potest, atque addit acervd, H., S., 1. 1, 34; 
drags with its mouth whatever it can, and adds to the treasure (heap). 

Quacumque incédébat agmen, légati occurrébant, L., xxxiv. 16, 6; wm 
whatever direction the column advanced, ambassadors came to meet 
them. 


IJ. Prior action : 

Terra numquam sine fistira reddit, quod accépit, C., Cat. M., 15, 51; the 
earth never returns without interest what it has received (receives). 

Haerébant in memoria quaecumque audierat et viderat Themistoclés, C., 
Ac., II. 1,2; whatever Themistocles heard and saw (had heard and 
seen), remained fixed in his memory. 

Sequentur t8 quécumque pervéneris vitia, Sen., W.M., 28, 1; vices 
will follow you whithersoever you go. 


RemaRkK.—-On the Subjy. in Iterative Sentences, see 567, h. 
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MOODS IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


624, The Relative clause, as such—that is, as the repre- 
sentative of an adjective—takes the Indicative mood. 


Uxor quae bona est, PL., Merc., 812 ; a wife who ts good (a good wife). 


625. Indefinite and Generic Relatives.—Quicumque, quis- 
quis, and the like, are Iterative in their nature and take the 
Indicative according to the principles of Iterative action ; 
see 623. 

Remark.—The Subjv. is used : 

(x) In Oratid Obliqua (Total or Partial) : 

Marti Galli quae belld céperint (Pf. Subjv.) dévovent (=—sé datiirés 
vovent), Cf. Cazs., B.G., v1. 17,3; the Gauls devote (promise to give) to 
Mars whatever they (shall) take in war (0, R., Quae cdperimus, dabimus), 

(2) By Attraction of Mood (Complementary Clauses) : 

Quis eum diligat quem metuat? C., Lael., 15, 53; who could love a 
man whom he fears ? 

(3) In the Ideal Second Person : 

Bonus ségnior fit ubi neglegas, S., Jwg., 31, 28; a good man becomes 
more sptritless when you neglect him. 


(626) 627. The Subjunctive is employed in Relative 
clauses when it would be used in a simple sentence. 

PorEeNTIAL: Habed quae velim, C., F%., 1. 8, 28; J have what I should 
like. 

OpTATIVE : Quod faustum sit, régem create, [.., 1. 17, 10; blessing be 
on your choice, make ye a king. 

ReMARK.—Notice the Subjunctive in restrictive phrases like quod 
sciam, so far as I know. 


628, The Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses which 
form a part of the statement or opinion of another than 
the narrator, or of the narrator himself when indirectly 
quoted. So especially in Oratid Obliqua and Final Sen- 
tences. 


Récté Graeci praecipiunt, ndn temptanda quae effici non possint, QUINT., 
Iv. 5, 17; right are the Greeks in teaching that those things are not to 
be attempted which cannot be accomplished. 

Senatus cénsuit uti quicumque Galliam provinciam obtinéret, Haeduds 
défenderet, Cars., B.G., 1. 35; the senate decreed that whoever obtained 
Gaul as his province should defend the Haedui. 
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Remarx.—Even in Oratid Obliqua the Indic. is retained : 

(a) In explanations of the narrator : 

Nintiatur Afranid magnis commeatiis qui iter habébant ad Caesarem ad 
fifimen constitisse, Cars., B.C., 1. 51, 1; it is (was) announced to Afra- 
nius that large supplies of provisions (which were on their way to 
Caesar) had halted at the river. 

(6) In mere cireumlocutions : 

Providendum est né quae dicuntur ab ed qui dicit dissentiant, Quinr., 
1. 8, 48; we must see to vt that the speech be not out of keeping with 
the speaker. 


629. Attraction of Mood.—Relative sentences which 
depend on Infinitives and Subjunctives, and form a neces- 
sary part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive. 

Pigri est ingenii contentum esse iis quae sint ab aliis inventa, QuINT., 
x. 2,4; it is the mark of a slow genius to be content with what has been 
found out by others. 

Si sdlds eds dicerés miserds quibus moriendum esset, néminem edrum qui 
viverent exciperés; moriendum est enim omnibus, C., Twsc., 1. 5,9; of 
you called only those wretched who had (have) to die, you would except 
none who lived (live); for all have to die. 

RemarK.—The Indic. is used : 

(a) In mere circumlocutions ; so, often in Consecutive Sentences : 

Efficitur ab Oratore, ut ii qui audiunt ita adficiantur ut Grator velit, Cf. 
C., Br., 49, 185 ; tt is brought about by the orator that those who hear 
him (= his auditors) are affected as he wishes (them to be). 

(6) Of individual facts : 

Et quod vidés perisse perditum diicds, Car., vir. 2; and what you see 
(definite thing, definite person) vs lost for aye, for aye deem lost. (Quod 
videais, anybody, anything.) 


630. Relative Sentences of Design.—Relative sentences 
are put in the Subjunctive of Design, when qui = ut is, 


in order that he. 
Sunt multf qui éripiunt aliis quod aliis largiantur, C., Off., 1. 14, 43 ; 
many are they who snatch from some to lavish on others. 


631. Relative Sentences of Tendency.—-Relative sentences 
are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency, when qui = ut is, 
so that he (Subjunctive of Characteristic). 

The notion is generally that of Character and Adaptation, 
and we distinguish three varieties : 

1. With a definite antecedent, when the character is 
emphasized ; regularly after idéneus, suitable ; aptus, fit ; 
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dignus, worthy ; indignus, wnworthy ; after is, talis, #iusmodi, « 
tam, tantus, and the like; after tinus and solus. 


Est innocentia adfectid talis animi, quae noceat némini, C., T'usc., M1. 
8, 16; harmlessness (innocence) is that state of mind that does harm 
to no one (ts innocuous to any one). 

Sdlus es, Caesar, ciiius in victdria ceciderit némé, C., Dev., 12, 34; 
thou art the only one, Caesar, in whose victory no one has fallen. 


2. With indefinite antecedents such as: 

Est qui, sunt qui, there vs, there are some who ; némé est qui, there vs 
none to; nihil est quod, there 1s nothing to; multi, nonnilli sunt qui, 
there are many, some, to ; habed quod, J have to ; reperiuntur qui, persons 
are found who (to) . . .; quisest qui? whovs there who (to) . . . ? 
est cir, there ts reason for, etc. So, also, fuit cum, there was a time 
when (580, R. 1). 


Sunt qui discdssum animi a corpore putent esse mortem, C., Tusc., I. 9, 
18; there are some who (to) think that death is the departure of the soul 
from the body. 

Post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam mali, PL., Capt., 741 ; 
after death there ts no wll in death for me to dread. 

Nec mea qui digitis limina condat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120; and there 
will be no one to close mine eyes with his fingers. 

Miserrimus est qui quom ésse cupit quod edat ndn habet, Pu., Capt., 
463; heis a poor wretch who, when he wants to eat, has not anything 
to eat (non habet quid edat would mean does not know what to eat). 


Remark.—The Indicative may be used in affirmative statements of 

definite facts, and not of general characteristics : 
Multi sunt qui éripiant, Multi sunt qui éripiunt, 

There are many to snatch away. Many are they who snatch away. 

Sunt-qul (= quidam) quod sentiunt non audent dicere, C., Off., 1. 24, 
84 ; some dare not say what they think. 

Sunt-quibus ingraté timida indulgentia servit, Ov., A.A., 1. 435; to 
some trembling indulgence plays the slave all thanklessly. 


3. After comparatives with quam as an object clause. 


Maiora in défectidne déliquerant, quam quibus igndsci posset, L., xxvi. 
12,6; (in that revolt) they had been guilty of greater crimes than could 
be forgiven (had sinned past forgiveness). 


632. Quin im Sentences of Character.—After negative 
clauses, quin is often used (556) for qui non. 


Sunt certa vitia quae ném6 est quin effugere cupiat, C., Or., m1. 11, 41; 
there are certain faults which there is no one but (= everybody) desires 
to escape. 
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633. Relative in a Causal Sense.—When qui = cum is, as 
he, the Subjunctive is employed. 

Caninius fuit mirifica vigilantia qui sud tdtd cdnsulatii somnum non vi- 
derit, C., Fam., vit. 30,13 Caninius has shown marvellous watchful- 
ness, not to have seen (= taken a wink of) sleep in his whole consul- 
ship. 

634. Relative in a Concessive or Adversative Sense.— 
When qui = cum is, although, whereas he, the Subjunctive 
is employed. 

Ego qui leviter Graecas litteras attigissem, tamen cum vénissem Athénas 
complirés ibi diés sum commoratus, C., Or., 1. 18, 82 ; although I had 
dabbled but slightly in Greek, nevertheless, having come to Athens, I 
stayed there several days. 


(635-6) 637. Relative Sentence represented by a Participle. 


—The Relative sentence may be represented by a Participle. 


Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés perfidi sunt, C., Off., 111. 14, 60; 
all who are drwing at one thing and pretending another are treacher- 


OUus. 
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638. Comparative Sentences which are introduced in 
English by as or than, are introduced in Latin : 

(a) By correlatives ; (0) by atque or ae; (c) by quam. 

639. Moods in Comparative Sentences.—The mood of the 
Dependent clause is the Indicative, unless the Subjunctive 
is required by the laws of oblique relation, or by the condi- 
tional idea (602). 

Remarx.—On potius quam with the Subjy., see below, 644, r. 3. 

640. The dependent clause often borrows its verb from 
the leading clause. Compare 602. 

Servi moribus isdem erant quibus dominus, Cf. C., Verr., 11. 25, 62 ; 
the servants had the same character as the master. 

641. When both clauses have the same verb and are both 
dependent upon a verb of Saying or Thinking, they have 
the same construction. 


Ita sentid Latinam linguam locuplétidrem esse quam Graecam, C., 
Fin., t. 3, 10; it is my opinion that the Latin language 1s richer than 


the Greek. 
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Ego Géium Cacsarem non eadem dé ré piiblica sentire quae mé scid, 
C., Pis., 32, 79; I know that Gaius Caesar has not the same political 
views that I (have). 


I. Correlative Comparative Sentences. 


642. Correlative Sentences of Comparison are introduced 


by Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives : 


1. Adjective correlatives : 


tot, totidem quot, (so) as many 
tantus quantus, (so) as great 
talis qualis, such mi? 
idem qui, the same 

2. Adverbial correlatives : 
tam quam, (so) as much 
tantopere quantopere, (so) as much ne 
totiéns quotiéns, as often 
tamdiii quamdii, as long 
ita, sic ut, uti, sicut, 
item, itidem quemadmodum, so (as) = as. 

quomodo, 


Quot hominés, tot sententiae, (as) many men, (so) many minds, TER., 
Ph., 454. 

Frimentum tanti fuit quanti iste aestimavit, C., Verr., 1. 84, 194; 
corn was worth as much as he valued tt. 

Plérique habére amicum talem volunt, qualés ipsi esse ndn possunt, C., 
Lael., 22, 82; most people wish to have a friend of a character such as 
they themselves cannot possess. 

Nihil est tam populare quam bonitas, C., Z7g., 12, 87; nothing ts so 
winning as kindness. 

Sic dé ambitiéne quodmodo dé amica queruntur, Sen., H.., 22, 10; 
they complain of ambition as they do of a sweetheart. 

Tamditi requiéscd quamdiii ad té scribd, C., Att., 1x. 4,13; I resi as 
long as I am writing to you. 


3. The Correlative is sometimes omitted. 


Homé6, non quam isti sunt, gloridsus, L., xxxv. 49, 7; @ man, not (so) 
varnglorious as they are. 

Discés quamditi volés, C., Ojf., 1. 1,25 yow shall learn (as long) as 
you wish. 
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II. Comparative Sentences with ATQUE (AC), 


643. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness 


may take atque or ac. » 

Virtiis eadem in homine ac ded est, C., Leg., 1. 8, 25; virtue ts the 
same in man as in god. 

Dissimulatid est cum alia dicuntur ac sentias, C., Or., 1. 67, 269; dis- 
simulation is when other things are said than what you mean (some- 
thing is said other than what you mean). 

Non dixi secus ac sentiébam, C., Or., u. 6, 24; I did not speak other- 
wise than I thought. 


III, Comparative Sentences with QUAM. 


644, Comparative Sentences with quam follow the com- 
parative degree or comparative expressions. 

The Verb of the dependent clause is commonly to be 
supplied from the leading clause, according to 640. 

In Comparative Sentences quam takes the same case 


after it as before it. 

Melior est certa pax quam spérata victoria, L., xxx. 30, 19 ; better vs 
certain peace than hoped-for victory. 

Potius amicum quam dictum perdidi, Quin'., v1. 3, 20; J preferred to 
lose my friend rather than my joke. 

Remarxks.—1. When the second member is a subject, and the first 
member an oblique case, the second member must be put in the Nom., 
with the proper form of the verb esse, unless the oblique case be an 
Accusative : 

Vicinus tuus equum melidrem habet quam tuus est, Cf. C., Inv., I. 31, 
52; your neighbor has a better horse than yours. 

Ego hominem callidiérem vidi néminem quam Phormidnem, T'rr., Ph., 
591; [have seen no shrewder man than Phormio (= quam Phormid est), 

2. On quam pro, and quam qui, see 298. On the double comparative, 
see 299. 

8. (a) When two clauses are compared by potius, rather, prius, be- 
fore, citius, quicker, sooner, the second clause is put in the Pr. or Impf. 
Subjv. (512), with or without ut. 

Dépigna potius quam servias, C., At’., vi. 7,7; fight tt owt rather 
than bea slave. 

(b) If the leading clause is in the Inf., the dependent clause may be 
in the Inf. likewise. 

Sé ab omnibus désertds potius quam abs té défénsds esse malunt, C., Div. 
in Caec., 6, 21; they prefer to be deserted by all rather than defended 


by you. 
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THE ABRIDGED SENTENCE. 


645. The compound sentence may be reduced to a simple 
sentence, by substituting an Infinitive or a Participle for 
the dependent clause. 


646. The practical uses of the Infinitive and its kindred 
forms, as equivalents of dependent clauses, have already 
been considered : 

Infinitive after Auxiliary Verbs: 423. 

Gerund and Gerundive : 425-433. 

Supine: 434-436. 

Infinitive in Object Sentences : 526-531. 

Infinitive in Complementary Final Sentences : 532, 546, 
R. 3. 

Infinitive in Relative Sentences : (635), 655, R. 1. 


HISTORICAL INFINITIVE. 


647, The Present Infinitive is sometimes used by the his- 
torians to give a rapid sequence of events, with the subject in 
the Nominative ; generally, several Infinitives in succession. 

Verrés minitari Diod6ré, vociferari palam, lacrimas interdum vix tenére, 


C., Verr., Iv. 18, 89 ; Verres threatened (was for threatening) Dvodorus, 
bawled out before everybody, sometimes could hardly restrain his tears. 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


648, The thoughts of the narrator, or the exact words of 
a person, as reported by the narrator, are called Oratis 
Récta, or Direct Discourse. 

Indirect Discourse, or Oratid Obliqua, reports not the 
exact words spoken, but the general impression produced. 


Remarxs.—1. Under the general head of Oratid Obliqua are em- 
braced also those clauses which imply Indirect Quotation (Partial Ob- 
liquity). See 508. 

2. Inquam, quoth J, is used in citing the Oratid Recta; aid, I say, 
generally in Oratid Obliqua. 

Inquam never precedes the Oratid Obliqua, but is always parenthetic ; 
ai5 may or may not be parenthetic, 
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649. Oratio Obliqua differs from Oratio Recta, partly in 
the use of the Moods and Tenses, partly in the use of the 
pronouns. 


Moods in Oratid Obliqua. 


650. In Oratid Obliqua the principal clauses (except In- 
terrogatives and Imperatives) are put in the Infinitive, the 
subordinate clauses in the Subjunctive. 


Oratid Récta: Apud Hypanim fluvium, inquit Aristotelés, 
atid Obliqua: Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelés ait 


0.R béstiolae quaedam nascuntur, 

O50; : béstiolas quasdam nasci, 

0. B.: quae inum diem vivunt, 

0. 0.: quae inum diem vivant, C., Tusc., 1. 39, 94. 

0. R.—On the river Bog, says Aristotle, little creatures are born, that live 
0. 0.—Aristotie says that on the river Bog, (but) one day. 


Sdcratés dicere solébat : 

0, R. Omnés in e6 quod sciunt satis sunt dloquentés, 

0. 0. Omnés in ed quod scirent satis esse éloquentés, C., Or., 1. 14, 63. 

6. BR. Socrates used to say: ‘* All men ARE eloquent enough in what they UNDER- 
STAND.” 

0. 0. Socrates used to say that all men WERE eloquent enough in what they UNDER- 
STOOD. 

Remarx.— When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Indic., 
the Inf. is used according to the rule for Verbs of Saying and Think- 
ing. When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Subjv., as in 
the Ideal and Unreal Conditions, special rules are necessary (656). 

Otherwise, Subjy. in 0. R. continues to be Subjy. in 6. 0. 


651. Interrogative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
according to 467 ; inasmuch as the verb of Saying involves 
the verb of Asking. 


Ariovistus respondit s6 prius in Galliam vénisse quam populum Romé- 
num: quid sibi vellet cir in suds possessidnés veniret, Caus., B.(7., 1. 44, 
7; Artovistus replied that he had come to Gaul before the Roman peo- 
ple; what did he (Caesar) mean by coming into his possessions ? (Quid 
tibi vis ?) 

Remarks,—1. Indicative Rhetorical Questions (464), being substan- 
tially statements, are transferred from the Indic. of 0, R. to the Ace, 
and Inf. of 0, 0. when they are in the First and Third Persons. The 
Second Person goes into the Subjunctive. 

6. RB, Num possum ? Can I? [No.] 6, 0. Num posse ? 
Cars., B.G., 3. 14, Could he 
Quid est turpius? What vs baser ? [Nothing.] Quid esse turpius 4 
Cans., B.G., v. 28,6; What was baser 3 
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Qué sé repulsds ab Romanis itirds? L., xxxiv. 11, 6; whither should 
they go, uf repelled by the Romans ? (Qué ibimus ?) 

Cui non apparére ab ed qui prior arma intulisset initiriam ortam esse? 
L., xxxit. 10, 6; to whom ts tt not evident that the wrong began with 
him, who had been the jirst to wage war 2? (Cui non apparet 2) 

Si bonum diicerent, quid pro noxid damnassent? L., xxvul. 34, 13; af 
they thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty ? 
(Si bonum dicitis, quid pro noxid damnastis ?) 

2. In Subjv. Rhetorical Questions the Subjy. is either retained or 
transferred to the Infinitive. The Deliberative Subjv. is always retained. 

Quis sibi persuadéret sine certa ré Ambiorigem ad éiusmodi consilium 
déscendisse? Cans., B.G., v. 29,53; who could persuade himself that 
Ambiorix had proceeded to an extreme measure like that, without (hay- 
ing made) a sure thing (of it)? (Quis sibiI persuadeat ?) 

652. Imperative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
sometimes with, usually without, ut; the Negative is, of 
course, né (never ut né). 

Redditur responsum: noOndum tempus piignae esse; castris sé tenérent, 
L., u. 45, 8; there was returned for answer, that it was not yet tume to 
fight, that they must keep within the camp. (0. R., castris vos tenéte.) 

Vercingetorix cohortatus est: né perturbarentur incommodé, Caks., 
B.G., vit. 29, 1; Vercingetoriz comforted them (by saying) that they 
must not be disconcerted by the disaster. (0. R., ndlite perturbari.) 


Tenses in Oratid Obliqua. 

653, The Tenses of the Infinitive follow the laws already 
laid down (530) : 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action; 

The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

Remark.—The Impf. Indic., as expressing prior continuance, be- 
comes the Pf. Inf. in 0, 0., and hence loses its idea of continuance. 

654. The Tenses of the Subjunctive follow the laws of 
sequence (510). The choice is regulated by the point of 
view of the Reporter, or the point of view of the Speaker.* 

Point of View of the Reporter: 

Légationi Ariovistus respondit: sibi mirum vidéri quid in sua Gallia 
quam bellO vicisset, Caesari negotii esset, Cans., B.G., 1. 34,4; to the 


embassy Ariovistus replied, that it seemed strange to him (he wondered) 
what business Caesar had in his Gaul, which he had conquered in war. 


* This is technically called repraesentatis, representation, 
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Point of View of the Speaker : 

Légatis Helvétidrum Caesar respondit: consuésse deds immortalés, quo 
gravius hominés ex commitatidne rérum doleant, quos pro scelere edrum 
ulcisci velint, his secundidrés interdum rés concédere, Caxrs., B.G., 1. 14, 
5 ; to the envoys of the Helvetians Caesar replied, that the Gods were 
(are) wont, that men might (may) suffer the more severely from change 
in their fortunes, to grant occasional increase of prosperity to those 
whom they wished (wish) to punish for their erime. 


Point of View shifted : 

Ad haec Marcius respondit: Si quid ab senati petere vellent, ab armis 
discédant, S., C., 34, 1; thereto Marcius replied : If they wished to ask 
anything of the senate, they must lay down their arms. 


655. Object, Causal, Temporal, and Relative Clauses fol- 
low the general laws for Subordinate Clauses in Oratié 
Obliqua. 

For examples of Objeét Clauses, see 525; for Causal, see 541; for 
Temporal, see 561-564, 569-577 ; for Relative, see 628. 

Remarks.—1. Coédrdinate Relative Clauses are put in the Ace. and 
Infinitive occasionally, especially in Crcrro, 

2. Relative Clauses are put in the Indicative : (a) In mere circum. 
locutions. () In explanations of the narrator (628, R.). 

3. Dum, with the Indic., is often retained as a mere cirecumlocution : 

Dic, hospes, Spartae nds té hic vidisse iacentis, dum sanctis patriae légi- 
bus obsequimur, C., Zusc., 1. 42, 101 ; tell Sparta, stranger, that thou 
hast seen us lying here obeying (im obedience to) owr country’s hallowed 
laws. 


656, Conditional Sentences in Oratio Obliqua, Total and 
Partial. 


1. The Protasis follows the rule for subordinate clauses 
(650). 

2. The Indicative Apodosis follows the rule, but Present, 
Imperfect, and Perfect Subjunctive are turned into the 
Future Infinitive or its periphrases. 

The Pluperfect Subjunctive is transferred to the Perfect 
Infinitive of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 

Passive and Supineless Verbs take the circumlocution 
with futirum fuisseut . . . . 248. 

Remark.—Posse needs no Fut. (248 r.), and potuisse no Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf., so that these forms are often used to lighten the construction. 
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3. Identical Forms.—In the transfer of Conditions to 
0. 0., the difference between many forms disappears. For 
instance, 


I. 1. SLid crédis, errabis. 
. Siid crédés, errabis. | Dicd té, si id crédas, erratirum esse, 


. Slid crédas, errés. 


co we 


Il. 1. Siid crédis, errabis. | 


1 
2. Siid crédés, érrabis. —_ A ps pee 
3, SLid crédas, errés. | Dixi té, siid créderés, erratirum . 
4 


. Siid créderés, errarés. 


Ill. 1. Siid crédideris, errabis. ] 


1 

2. SI id crédideris, errés. | nixi tg, slid crédidissés, errattirum esse. 
3. Si id crédiderlis, erraveris. | 

4, 81 id crédidissés, errarés. 


657. Logical Conditions in Oratio Obliqua. 


Ad haec Ariovistus respondit: si ipse populd Romano non praescriberet 
quemadmodum sud iiire iiterétur, non oportére sésé & populd Romand in sud 
iire impediri, Cans., B.G., 1. 36,2; to this Ariovistus made answer: 
If he did not prescribe to the Roman people how to exercise their right, 
he ought not to be hindered by the Roman people in the exercise of his 
right. (0. R.: si ego non praescrib6, non oportet mé impediri.) 

Si bonum diicerent, quid prod noxid damnassent? $i noxium comperis- 
sent, quid alterum consulatum créderent? L., xxvul. 34, 13; af they 
thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty ; tf, 
on the other hand, they had found him guilty, why did they intrust 
him with a second consulship ? (0. R.: si—diicitis, quid damnastis? si 
—comperistis, quid créditis ?) 

Eum omnium labérum finem fore existimabant si hostem Hibérd inter- 
cliidere potuissent, Cans., B.C., 1. 68, 3; they thought that would be the 
end of all (their) totls, if they could cut off the enemy from the Ebro. 
(0. B.: is labdrum finis erit (or fuerit) si hostem intercliidere potuerimus.) 

Non multé ante urbem captam exaudita vox est . . . futiirum esse, nisi 
provisum esset, ut Roma caperétur, C., Div., 1. 45, 101 ; not long before 
the taking of the city, a voice was heard (saying), that unless precau- 
tions were adopted, Rome would be taken. (0. B.: nisi provisum erit, 
Roma capiétur.) 

Ariovistus respondit nisi décédat Caesar sés6 illum pro hoste habitiirum ; 
quod si eum interfécerit, multis sés6 nobilibus principibusque popull Romani 
gratum esse factirum, Cans., B.G., 1. 44, 12; Ariovistus replied, that 
unless Caesar withdrew, he should regard him as an enemy, and in 
case he killed him, he would do a favor to many men of the highest 
position among the Roman people. (0. R.: nisi décédés t8 prd hoste 
habébd . . . si td interfécerd gratum fécerd; 244, pr. 4.) 
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REMARK.—Posse is used as has been stated (656, 2, R.). 

Negarunt dirimi bellum posse nisi Messéniis Achaei Pylum redderent, 
L., xxvul. 30, 13 ; they said that the war could not be stopped unless 
the Achaeans restored Pylos to the Messenians. (0. R.: bellum dirimi 
non potest (poterit) nisi Pylum reddent.) 

Docent, si turris concidisset, non posse milités continéri quin spd praedae 
in urbem irrumperent, Cars., B.C., 1. 12,4; they show that if the tower 
fell, the soldiers could not be kept from bursting into the city in the 
hope of booty. (0. R.: si conciderit, ndn possunt (poterunt) continéri.) 


658. Ideal Conditions in Oratis Obliqua. 


Ait 83 si firatur “Quam hic suave” dictirum, C., in., 1. 27, 88; he 
declares that if he were to be burnt he would say, ‘‘ How sweet this is.” 
(0. R.: si irar, dicam, same form as Logical.) 

Voluptatem siipsa pro sé loquatur concéssiram arbitror Dignitati, C., 
Fin., 11. 1, 1; I think that if Pleaswre were to speak for herself, she 
would yield (the palm) to Virtue. (SI loquatur, concédat.) 


659. Unreal Conditions in Oratiéd Obliqua. 


Titurius clamitabat Eburdnés, si [Caesar] adesset, ad castra venttirds 
non esse, Caus., B.G., v. 29, 2; Titurius kept crying out that if Caesar 
were there, the Hbwrones would not be coming to the camp. (0. R.: sf 
Caesar adesset, Eburdnés non venirent.) 

Apparébat si dititius vixisset, Hamilcare duce Poends arma Italiae inla- 
tirds fuisse, L., xxi. 2, 2; if was evident that if he had lived longer, the 
Punics would have carried their arms into Italy under Hamilcar’s 
conduct. (0, R.: si... vixisset ... intulissent.) 

Nisi ed ipsd tempore niintii dé Caesaris victdria essent allati existima- 
bant plérique futirum fuisse ut oppidum amitterétur, Cars., B.C., 11. 
101, 3; had not news of Caesar’s victory been brought at that very time, 
most persons thought the city would have been lost. (0. R.: nisi nfintil 
allati essent, oppidum dmissum esset.) 


Pronouns in Orati6 Obliqua. 


660. 1. The Reflexive is used according to the principles 
laid down in 520 ff. 
2. The person addressed is usually ille; less often is, 


Ariovistus respondit nisi décédat Caesar sés6 illum pré hoste habittirum ; 
quod si eum interfécerit, multis sésé ndbilibus principibusque popull Roman 
gratum esse factirum, Caus., B.G., 1. 44, 12 (657). 


Of course, this does not exclude the ordinary demonstrative use. 
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3. Hic and iste are commonly changed into ille or is, nune 
is changed into tum and tune, except when already con- 
trasted with tune, when it is retained. 


Diodorus respondit illud argentum sé paucis illis diébus misisse Lily- 
baeum, C., Verr., rv. 18, 39 (893, R. 4). 


4. Nods is used when the narrator’s party is referred to ; 
compare CaEs., B.G., 1. 44, below. 


661. Specimens of the conversion of Oratio Obliqua into 


Oratio Récta. 


Oratis Obliqua. 


1. Artovistus respondit : 
Transisse Rhénum sésé non sud 
sponte sed rogatum et arcessitum 
a Gallis ; ndn sine magna spé ma- 
gnisque praemiis domum propin- 
quosque reliquisse; sédés habére 
in Gallia ab ipsis concéssis, obsidés 
ipsdrum voluntate datos ; stipen- 
dium capere itire belli, quod vic- 
tdrés victis impOdnere consutrént. 
Non séséGallis sed Gallds svbi bel- 
lum intuldsse ; omnés Galliae civi- 
tatts ad sé oppiignandum vénzsse 
et contra sé castra habuisse ; eds 
omnés copids & sé tnd proelid pul- 
sds ac superatds esse. Si iterum 
experiri velint, sé iterum paratum 
esse décertare ; si pace titi velint, 
iniquum essedé stipendio reciisare, 
quod sud voluntite ad id tempus 
pependerint. Amicitiam populi 
Rodmiaini szbz Srnimentd et prae- 
sidid, non détriments esse oportére 
idque sé ea spé petisse. Si per 
populum Romanum = stipendium 
remittdiur et déditicii subtrahan- 
twr, non minus libenter sésé rectisa- 
turum populi Romani amicitiam 
quam appeteervt. Quod multiti- 
dinem Germandrum in Galliam 
tradticat, id sé sui miniendi, non 
Galliae imptignandae causa facere ; 
éius rei téstimdnid esse quod nisi 
rogatus non vénerdt et quod bellum 
non intulerzt sed défendervt. 
Caus., b.G., 1. 44. 


Oratis Récta, 


Trans?? Rhénum non med sponte 
sed rogatus et arcessitus 4 Gallis ; 
non sine magna spé magnisque 
praemiis domum propinqudsque 
reliqua ; sédés habed in Gallia ab 
ipsis concéssis, obsidés ipsdrum 
voluntate dats ; stipendium capid 
itire belli, quod victdrés victis im- 
ponere consuérunt. Ndn ego Gal- 
lis sed Gall? mht bellum intulé- 
runt ; omnés Galliae civitatés ad 
mé oppignandum vénérunt et con- 
tra mé castra habuérunt ; eae om- 
nés cdpiae & mé ind proelid pulsae 
ac superatae sunt. Si iterum ex- 
perizi volunt, iterum paratus swum 
décertare, si pace iti volunt, ini- 
quum est dé stipendid recisare, 
quod sua voluntate ad hoe tempus 
pependérwnt. Amicitiam populi 
Romani mihi Srniments et prae- 
sidid, non détrimenté esse oportet 
idque e& spé pet?7. Si per populum 
Rodmainum stipendium remittétwr 
et déditicii subtrahentur, non mi- 
nus libenter reciisa06 populi Ro- 
mani amicitiam quam appet?7. 
Quod multitidinem Germinorum 
in Galliam tradiicam,* id met mii- 
niendi, nén Galliae imptignandae 
causa facvd ; Gius rei téstimonié est 
quod nisi rogatus ndn véni et quod 
bellum nén intulé sed défend?. 


* Allusion to the preceding speech, 
otherwise tradtic6, 
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Oratid Obliqua. 


2. His Caesar ita respondit : 

Hé sibt minus dubitatidnis dari 
quod eas rés quas légati Helvétii 
commemordssent memoria tenéret 
atque e0 gravius ferre quo minus 
merit6 populi Romani accidissent ; 

uisi aliciiiusinitriae sibi cOnscius 
uisset non fuzsse difficile cavére ; 
sed ed déceptum quod neque com- 
missum 4 sé intellegeret quaré ti- 
méret neque sine causa timendum 
utdret. Quod si veteris contume- 
jae oblivisci vellet, num etiam re- 
centium initridrum, quod edinvito 
iter per provinciam per vim temp- 
tdssent, quod Aeduds, quod Am- 
barrds, quod Allobrogas vexdssent 
memoriam dépdnere posse ? Quod 
sua victoria tam insolenter gloria- 
rentur, quodque tam dit sé imptine 
tulisse inifirias admirdrentur ed- 
dem pertinére. Consuésse enim 
deos immortalés quo gravius ho- 
minés ex commitatidne rérum 
doleant, qués pro scelere eOrum 
uleisci velint, his secundidrés in- 
terdum rés et dititurnidrem impt- 
nitatem concédere. Cum ea ita 
sint, tamen sI obsidés ab dis sibi 
dentur, uti ea quae polliceantur 
factiirds intellegat, et si Aeduis dé 
initiriis quas ipsis sociisque edrum 
intulerint, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfaciant, sésé cum vis pacem 
esse facturum. 
Cars., B.G., I. 14. 


3. Sulla régi patefécrt : 

Quod pollicedtur, senatum et 
populum Romanum, quoniam am- 
plius armis valuzssent, non in gra- 
tiam habetaros; faciundum ali- 
quid, quod illorum magis quam 
sua retulisse vidérétur ; id ided in 
promptii esse, quoniam Iugurthae 
cdpiam habéret, quem si Romanis 
tradidisset, fore ut ili plirimum 
débérétur ; amicitiam, foedus, Nu- 
midiae partem, quam nunc peteret, 
tune filtrd adventuram. 

S., lug., 11. 
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Oratid Récta. 


Hie mihi minus dubitationis 
datur quod eis rés quas vos, légati 
Helvétii,commemordstis, memoria 
tened atque hdc gravius ferd qué 
minus meritd populi Rémani acci- 
dérunt ; qui si alictius initriae 
sibi cdnscius fuisset, non fudt diffi- 
cile cavére ; sed ed déceptus quod 
neque commissum 4 sé intellegébat 
quaré timéret neque sine causa ti- 
mendum putdbat. Quod si veteris 
contuméliae oblivisci vold, num 
etiam recentium initiriarum, quod 
mé invito iter per provinciam per 
vim temptdstis, quod Aeduds, quod 
Ambarros, quod Allobrogas vexd- 
stis, memoriam déponere possum ? 
Quod vestrd victoria tam Insolenter 
gloriimini, quodque tam dit vds 
impine tulisseinitrias admirdmini 
eddem  pertinet. Consutvérunt 
enim di immortalés quo gravius 
hominés ex commiitaétidne rérum 
doleant, qu6és pro scelere edrum 
ulcisci volunt, his secundidrés in- 
terdum rés et diiturnidrem impi- 
nitatem concédere. Cum haec ita 
sint, tamen si obsidés & vdbis miha 
dabuntuwr, uti ea, quae pollicémini, 
facttirds intellegam et si Aeduis dé 
initiriis quas ipsis sociisque eOrum 
intulistis, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfaciétis, ego vobiscum pacem 
faciam. 


Quod pollicéris, senatus et popu- 
lus Romanus quoniam amplius 
armis valuérunt, nOn in gratiam 
habébunt; faciundum aliquid, quod 
illdrum magis quam fwd rétulisse 
videdtur ; id ided in promptti est, 
quoniam Jugurthae copiam habés, 
quem si Romanis tridideris, taba 
plirimum débedbctur; amicitia,foe- 
dus, Numidiae pars, quam nune 
petzs, tune tiltrd advenvet. 
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Gratis Oblique. 


4. Athéniénsés déplordvérunt 
vastatiinem populationemque mi- 
serabilem agrorum. Neque sé id 
quer% quod hostilia ab hoste passi 
forent ; esse enim quaedam belli 
itra quae ut facere ita pati set fas. 
Sata exiri, dirui técta, praedas 
hominum pecorumque agi misera 
magis quam indigna patienti esse ; 
vérum enim vero id sé quer?, quod 
is, qui ROmanés aliénigenas et bar- 

_ bards vocet, aded omnia simul di- 
vina himédnaque itra polluerdt ut 
pridre populatidne cum infernis 
diis, secunda cum superis bellum 
nefarium gesserit. Omnia sepul- 
cra monumentaque diruta esse in 
finibus suis, omnium niidatds 
ménés, nillius ossa terra tegi. 
Qualem terram Atticam fécervt, 
exOrnatam quondam opulentam- 

ue, talem ewm si liceat Aetdliam 
raeciamque omnem factérwm. 
Urbis quoque swae similem défor- 
mitdtem futuram fuisse, nisi Ro- 
mani subvénissent. 
i XXXTeSO; 


PARTICIPIAL 


SENTENCES. 


Oratid Récta. 


Non id queritmur quod hostilia 
ab hoste passi sumus. Sunt enim 
quaedam belli itira quae ut facere 
ita pati est fas. Sata extri, dirul 
técta, praedas hominum pecorum- 
que agi misera magis quam indigna 
patienti swnt; vérum enim véro id 
querimur quod is, qui Romands 
alitnigends et barbards vocat, aded 
omnia simul divina himanaque 
itra polluzt ut pridre populatione 
cum infernis diis, secunda cum su- 
peris bellum nefarium  gesserit. 
Omnia sepulcra monumentaque di- 
ruta swnt in finibus nostris, omni- 
um nidat? manés, nillius ossa terra 
teguntur. Qualem terram Atticam 
féczt, exdrnatam quondam opulen- 
tamque, talem 7s, si licébit (or: 
liceat) Aetdliam Graeciamque om- 
nem faczet (or: faczat). Urbis 
quoque nostrae similis déformitdas 
fuisset, nisi ROmani subvénissent. 


SENTENCES. 


(662-3) 664. Participles are used in Latin even more ex- 
tensively than in English, to express a great variety of sub- 
ordinate relations, such as Time and Circumstance. Cause 


and Occasion, Condition and Concession. 


The classification 


cannot always be exact, as one kind blends with another. 


RemMARKS.—1. It is sometimes convenient to translate a Participial 
Sentence by a codrdinate clause, but the Participle itself is never codr- 
dinate, and such clauses are never equivalents. 

Manlius Gallum caesum torque spoliavit, L., vi. 42,5; Manlius slew 
the Gaul and stripped him of his neckchain (after slaying the Gaul 
stripped him of his neckchain, having slain, etc.). 

Miltiadés capitis absoliitus, peciinia multatus est, Nup., 1. 7, 6; Miltz- 
ades (though) acquitted of a capital charge, was mulcted in (a sum of) 


money (was acquitted, but mulcted). 


2. A common translation of the Participle is an abstract substan- 


tive ; see 825, R. 3. 


Nec terra mfitata miitavit morés, L., xxxvu. 54,18; nor hath the 
change of land changed the character. 
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Teucer Ulixén reum facit Aidcis occisi, Quint., Iv. 2, 18; Teucer in- 
dicts Ulysses for the murder of Ajax. 

3. On the Participle after verbs of Perception and Representation, 
see 536. 


665. Participles may represent Time When. 

Alexander moriéns anulum suum dederat Perdiccae, Nep., xvitr. 2,1; 
Alexander (when he was) dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 

Dionysius tyrannus Syraciisis expulsus Corinthi puerds docébat, C., 
Tusc., 11. 12, 27; Dionysius the tyrant, (after he had been) eailed 
from Syracuse (after his exile from Syracuse), taught (a) boys’ (school) 
at Corinth. 


Ablative Absolute. 

Solon et Pisistratus Servid Tullis régnante viguérunt, C., Br., 10, 39; 
Solon and Pisistratus flourished when Servius Tullius was king (in the 
reign of Servius Tullius). 

Sdle ortd Volsci sé circumvallatés vidérunt, Cf. L., tv. 9, 138 ; when the 
sun was risen (after sunrise) the Volscians saw that they were sur- 
rounded by lines of intrenchment. 


666, Participles may represent Cause Why. 

Aréopagitae damnavérunt puerum coturnicum oculés éruentem, Cf. 
QuINT., V. 9, 13 ; the court of Mars’ Hill condemned a boy for plucking 
out (because he plucked out) the eyes of quails. 


Athéniénsés Alcibiadem corruptum a rége Persarum capere ndluisse 
Cymén arguébant, Cf. Nup., vil. 7, 2; the Athenians charged Alcibiades 
with having been unwilling to take Cyme (because he had been) bribed 
by the King of Persia. 

Ablative Absolute. 

Romani veterés régnari omnés volébant libertatis dulcéddine nondum 
experta, L., 1.17, 3; the old Romans all wished to have a king over 
them (because they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 


667. Participles may represent Condition and Concession. 
For Condition, see 593, 2; for Concession, 609. 


Ablative Absolute. 

Maximas virtiités iacére omnés necesse est voluptate dominante, C., /7n., 
i. 35, 117; all the greatest virtues must necessarily lie prostrate uf 
pleasure ts mistress, 


668. Participles may represent Relative Clauses ; see 637. 


RemARK.—So-called, qui dicitur, vocétur, quem vocant ; above-men- 
tioned, quem antea, supra diximus, 
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(669) 670. In later Latin, the Future Participle (active) is used 
to represent subordinate relations (488, R. 2) : ; 
1. Time When. 


Tiberius traiectiirus (= cum traiectiirus esset) Rhénum commedtum non 
transmisit, Surr., 7ib., 18; when Tiberius was about to cross the Rhine, 
he did not send over the provisions. 


2. Cause Why. 


Déridiculd fuit senex foedissimae adilatidnis tantum infamia fistirus, 
Tac., Ann., 1. 57, 8; a butt of ridicule was the old man, as infamy 
was the only gain he would make by his foul fawning. 


3. Purpose (usually after a verb of Motion). 


Maroboduus misit légatds ad Tiberium Oratirds auxilia, Tac., Ann., I. 
46; Marbod sent commissioners to Tiberius, to beg for reinforcements. 


4. Condition and Concession. 


Quatiunt arma, ruptiiri imperium ni dicantur, Tac., H., I. 19, 3; 
they clash their arms, ready to break orders, if they be not led forward. 

Librum misi exigenti tibi, misstirus etsi ndn exégissés, PLIN., Hp., 11. 
13,1; Ihave sent you the book, as you exacted wt, although I should 
have sent vt even if you had not exacted tt. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 


671. The Latin language allows greater freedom in the arrange- 
ment of words than the English. This freedom is, of course, due to 
its greater wealth of inflections. 

Two elements enter into the composition of a Latin Sentence, goy- 
erning to some extent its arrangement : Grammar and Rhetoric. 


672, 1. Grammatical arrangement has for its object clearness, 
2. Rhetorical arrangement has for its objects Emphasis and 
Rhythm. Emphasis is usually produced by reversing the ordinary 


position ; rhythm often governs the order of words at the close of a 
sentence, 


(673) 674, The most simple arrangement of a sentence is as follows: 
i, The Subject and its Modifiers. 
2. The Predicate and its Modifiers. 


1. Dionysius tyrannus, Syraciisis expulsus, 2. Corinthi puerds docébat, 
C., Tusc., 1. 12, 27; 1. Dionysius the tyrant (after he had been) 
exiled from Syracuse, 2. taught (a) boys’ (school) at Corinth. 


Rhetorical position : 


Potentés sequitur invidia, Quint., Iv. 1, 14; ¢i’s the PowERFUL ¢hat 
envy follows. 
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675, Interrogative Sentences begin with the interrogative ; sub- 
ordinate clauses with the leading particle or relative. 


676, An adjective usually precedes, but often follows, the word to 
which it belongs; see 291. 

A dependent Genitive usually follows the governing word ; so too 
does a word in Apposition. 


Remarks.—1. The demonstrative pronouns regularly precede ; the 
possessives regularly follow. : 

2. Ordinals regularly follow, Cardinals regularly precede the sub- 
stantive. 

3. Many expressions have become fixed formulae : so titles, proper 
names, and the like ; see 288. 

4. The titles réx, imperator, etc., frequently precede the proper name 
with which they are in apposition. 


677. Adverbs are commonly put next to their verb (before it when 
it ends a sentence), and immediately before their adjective or adverb ; 
see 440, 


RemArkKs.—1. Feré, paene, prope, usually follow. 
2. Negatives always precede ; see 448. 


678, Prepositions regularly precede their case (418). 
679, Particles vary. 


Enim commonly takes the second, seldom the third place; nam and 
namque are regularly prepositive. See 498. 

Ergoé in the syllogism precedes, elsewhere follows; igitur is com- 
monly second or third ; itaque regularly first. See 500, 501. 

Tamen is first, but may follow an emphatic word. See 490. 

Etiam usually precedes, quoque always follows. See 478, 479. 

Quidem and démum (at Jength) follow the word to which they belong. 


FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 


(680-7) 688, Ellipsis is the omission of some integral part of the 
thought, such as the substantive of the adjective, the copula of the 
predicate, the verb of the adverb. 

Unde domd? V., A., VIII. 114. 


689. Brachylogy (breviloquentia) is a failure to repeat an element 
which is often to be supplied in a more or less modified form. 


Tam félix essés quam formosissima (= es) vellem, Ov., Am., I. 8, 27; 
would thou wert fortunate as (thou art) favr. 
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690, Zeugma or Syllépsis is a junction of two words under the 
same regimen, or with the same modifier, although the common factor 
strictly applies but to one. 


Manis ac supplicés vécés ad Tiberium tendéns, Tac., Ann., 11. 29, 2 5 
stretching out hands and (uttering) suppliant cries to Tiberius. 


691, Aposidpéesis is a rhetorical breaking off before the close of the 
sentence, as in the famous Vergilian Quis €g0.....++eeeee 


692, Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words. 


693, HEnallagé is a shift from one form to another: vis 6 Calliopé 
precor, V., A., IX. 525. 

Hypallagé is an interchange in the relations of words : dare classibus 
austros, V., A., II. 61. 


694, Oxymiron is the use of words apparently contradictory of each 
other : cum tacent clamant, C., Cat., 1. 8, 21. 


695, Synecdoché is the use of the part for the whole, or the reverse: 
téctum for domum, puppis for navis, mucré for gladius, etc. 


696. Hypérbaton, Trajection, is a violent displacement of words. 
Lydia dic per omnés té deds ord, H., O., 1. 8, 1. 


697, Anacoliithon, or want of sequence, occurs when the scheme of 
a sentence is changed in its course. 


698, Hendiadys (2) 8a Svotv) consists’'in giving an analysis in- 
stead of a complex, in putting two substantives connected by a copu- 
lative conjunction, instead of one substantive and an adjective or 
attributive genitive. 


Vulgus et multitidd, the common herd. Via et ratid (C., Verr., 1. 16, 
47), scventific method. Vi et armis, by force of arms. 

So two verbs may be translated by an adverb and a verb: fundi 
fugarique, to be utterly routed. 


699. Constriictis Praegnans. So-called cdnstrictis praegnins is 
nothing but an extended application of the accusative of the Inner 
Object (Object Effected). The result is involved, not distinctly stated. 


Exitium inritat, Cf. Tac., Ann., xi. 1,1; he provokes destruction 
(ad exitium inritat), 


700, Litotés, or Understatement, is the use of an expression by 
which more is meant than meets the ear. This is especially common 
with the Negative. 


Non indecdr6 pulvere sordidi, H., O., 11. 1) 22. 


PROSODY. 


701, Prosopy treats of Quantity and Versification 


QUANTITY. 


702, A syllable is said to be long by nature when it contains a long 
vowel or diphthong : 6, vae, légés, saevae. 


Remarks.—1. (a) A vowel before -gm, -gn, -nf, -ns, and i consonant 
(j) is long by nature ; (b) a vowel before -nt, -nd is short by nature. 

Exceptions : Contid (for conventid), assembly ; niintius, messenger ; 
quintus, fifth ; also niindinae (noven-d-), market day ; ndndum, not yet ; 
préndo, J seize ; quindecim, fifteen ; véndo, J sell ; tindecim, eleven ; vin- 
démia, vintage, and some Greek words. Compounds of -iugum have 
preceding vowel short. 

2. Inchoative verbs have vowel before -sc long by nature ; disco, I 
learn. 

3. Noteworthy are the following : quartus, fourth ; quinque, five, and 
its derivatives ; viginti, twenty ; mille, thousand, and its derivatives. 


703. A syllable is said to be long by position (12, 2) when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double consonant ; 
ars, collum, castra, 


704, A syllable ending in a short vowel before a mute, followed by 
lor r, is common (18) : ten8-brae, darkness. In early Latin it is regu- 
larly short ; so, too, when the mute and liquid begin a word. 


Remark.—The syllable must end in a short vowel : nav!-fragus, 
ship-wrecking ; melli-fluus, flowing with honey; but in ab-rumpé the a 
is long by position. 


705, Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a diphthong, 
or contracted from other vowels, is long (14) : saevus, cruel ; concludd, 1 
shut up (from claudd); iniquus, unfair (from aequus) ; odg6, I drive to- 
gether (from coigd = con + ago). 


Exceprion.—Prae in composition is shortened before a vowel ; prae- 
fistus, burnt at the point (V., A., VII. 524). 
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706, One simple vowel before another vowel-sound, or h, makes a _ 
short syllable : déus, God ; pier, boy ; nihil, nothing. 

EXCEPTIONS : 

1. @in the old Gen. of the First Declension : aurai. 

2. 6in -@i of the Fifth Declension, when a vowel precedes : diéi, but 
fiddi (63). 

3. a and e before iin proper names in -ius: Gai, Pompéi. 

4. i in the Gen. form -ius (76, R. 2). Alterius is often shortened, 
perhaps even in prose : inius, illius, nillius, totius, are found in poetry. 
In alius the i is never shortened. 

5. iin fid is long, except before er: fi0, but fieret and fieri. 

6. éheu, Diana, dhé, dius (— divus). 

7. Many Greek words : aér, Menelaus, miséum, Médéa. 


Quantity of Final Syllables. 


707, In Latin words of more than one syllable, final a, e, and y are 
short ; i, 0, and u are long. Greek words follow usually their original 
quantity. 

1. ais short: except in 

1. The Abl. of the First Declension : terra. 
(2) 3. The Impvy. of First Conjugation : ama, 
4. Most uninflected words : triginta, iixta, but itd, quid, dia. 

2. eis short ; except in 

1. The Abl. of the Fifth Declension : dié. 
2. The Impv. of Second Conjugation : moné. 
3. Most adverbs of Second Declension : récté; but bené, malé, 

(3) 4. iis long: except in 

(1, 2) 3. quasi, nisi, cii (when a dissyllable). 
4. iis common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi. 

Observe the compounds : ibidem, ibique, ubique, ubinam, ubivis, 
ubicunque, nécubi, utinam, utique, sicuti ; (but uti). 

5. ois long: bond, tits; except that it is 

1. Common in many substantives of the Third Declension in 6. 

2. Common in the first person Pr. Indic. active of many verbs. 

3. Usually short in modé, citd, octd, egd, ilicd, immd, dud, and 
in many other words in later poetry. 

6. wu is always long : corni, fricti, auditi. 


708. In Latin all final syllables that end in a simple consonant 


other than s are short. Greek words have often their original quantity. 
EXCEPTIONS : 


I. alléc, lién, 

2. The adverbs and oblique cases of illic, illic, istic, istile, 
5. Compounds of par: dispar, impar, 

4. lit, petift, and their compounds. 


2 es is short in the Nom. and Voe. Sing., Third Declension, when 
the Gen. has étis, itis, idis: segés, milés, obsts ; but abits, arits, pariés, 
/ &, be (and its compounds) : adés, potés. 
 -penés (Preposition). 
: 3. Os is short in compés, impés, exis; and old Nom. in os in the 
Second Declension. 

4- is is long in Dat. and Abl. Plural : terris, bonis, 

Also in the Acc. PL of the Third Declension : omnis = omngs, 

In the Nom. of sundry Proper Names, increasing long in the Geni- 
tive: Quirls, Quiritis. 

Tn the 2nd Person Sing. Pr. Indic. active, Fourth Conjugation : andis, 

Tn the verbal forms vis, sis, fis, and velis and their compounds. 

In the Second Person Sing. Fut. Pf. Indic. and Pf. Subjv., is is 
common : videris, 

5. Us is long in the Gen. Sing., Nom. and Ace. Pl., Fourth Declen- 
sion : curris. 

Also in the Nom. Sing. Third Declension, when the Gen. has fi: 
virtis, virtitis ; incis, inctidis; tellis, telliris. 


Quantity of Monosyllables. 


710, All monosyllables that end in a vowel are long: &, da, mé, da, 


BL, sl, 6, do, ta. 
Except the enclitics : -qué, -vé, -né, -06, -té, -psé, -pté, 


711, Declined or conjugated monosyllables that end in a consonant 
follow the rules given for final syllables: das, flés, scis, dat, filet, is, id, 


quis, his, quis, qués. 
But hic, this one; die and dic have the quantity of their verbs. 


712, Monosyllabic Nominatives of substantives and adjectives end- 
ing in a consonant are always long: 6s, més, vér, sdl, fir, plfis; lar 
(laris), pés (pédis), bds (bovis), par (paris). 


Exceptions : Vir and lac, os (ossis), mel; 
Also cor, vas (vadis), fel. Also quot, tot. 


713, “Monosyllabic particles that end in a consonant are short : an, 
cis, in, née, pér, tér. 
Excepting &n and nén and quin; 


_  . And also eras and cfr and sin; 
Also the Adverbs in ¢: hic, hiic, hac, sic; and ac (atque), 


x 


= 
“a 


ies chain ene is, us, 3 


: 
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Quantity in Compounds. 


(714) 715, Compounds generally keep the quantity of their con- 
stituent parts : (c8d6), ante-cédd, dé-cédd, prd-cédd; (caedd), occidd; (cédd); 
occids. 


RemarxKs.—1. Of the inseparable prefixes, di, s8, and vé are long, 
ré short : didiicd, sédiicd, vécors, rédiicd; di, in disertus, is shortened for 
dis, and in dirimo, dir stands for dis. 

2. Néis short, except in nédum, ném6 (ne-hemé), néquam, néquiquam, 
néquaquam, néquitia, néve. 

(8) 4. Prd is shortened before vowels, and in many words before 
consonants, especially before f: prdavos, prdhibed, prdinde, prdfugié, 
profundus, prdfiteor, prdcella, précul, prénepds. The older language 
shortens less frequently than the later. In Greek words pro (7p0) 
is generally short : préphéta; but prologus. 
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(716-8) 719, 1. Hliston.—When one word ends with a vowel and 
another begins with a vowel, or h, the first vowel is eldded. LElision is 
not a total omission, but rather a hurried half-pronunciation, similar 
to Grace notes in music. 

0 félix fin(a) ant(e) alids Priaméia virgd.—V., A., 1. 321. 

2. Hethlipsis.—In like manner m final (a faint nasal sound) is elided 

with its short vowel before a vowel or h. 


Monstr(um), horrend(um), inform(e) ingéns cul limen adémptum.—YV., 
A., Il. 658. 


Remarx.—After a vowel or m final, the word est, 7s, drops its e and 
joins the preceding syllable (Aphaeres?s). 
Si rixast ubi tii pulsas ego vapuld tantum.—Jvv., 1. 289. 
Aeternas quoniam poenas in morte timendumst.—Lucr., I. 111. 


720, Hiatus.—Hiatus is the meeting of two vowels in separate 
syllables, which meeting produces an almost continuous opening 
(yawning) of the vocal tube. It is found most commonly in the princi- 
pal caesura (750) after a monosyllabic interjection, or in a resolved 
Thesis where a long vowel is shortened (semihiatus). 


0 pater, 6 (2) hominum rérumque aeterna potestas.—V., A., x. 18. 
Crédimus? an qui (/)amant ipsisibi somnia fingunt —V., Hc., vir. 108. 
ProOmissam 6ripui generd, (/) Arma impia simpsi—V., A., xu. 31. 


721, Diastolé.—Many final syllables, which were originally long, 
are restored to their rights by the weight of the Thesis. 
Omnia vincit Amér; et nds cédimus Amori—V., Hc., x. 69. 
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Sometimes, however, Diastolé arises from the necessities of the verse 
(as in proper names), or is owing to a pause (Punctuation) ; so particu- 
larly que. 

Désine pliira puér—et quod nunc instat agamus.—V., Zc., 1x. 66. 

Terrasqué tractisque maris caelumque profundum.—V., A., Iv. 222. 


722, Systolé.—Long syllables which had begun to shorten in prose, 
are shortened (Systolé). 
Obstupui stetcruntque comae vox faucibus haesit—V., A., 1. 774. 
E terra magn(um) alterius spectare labdrem.—Lucr., 1. 2. 


723, Hardening.—-The vowels i and u assert their half-consonant 


nature (Hardening): abvété (abiété), genva (génia), tenvid (ténitid), 


Fliv/drum réx Eridanus campdsque per omnés.—V., G., I. 482. 
Quam quae ténvia sunt hiscendist nilla potestas.—Lucr., Iv. 66. 


724, Dialysis.—The consonants i and v assert their half-vowel 
nature : diss61/6 (dissolv6), Gaziis (Gaius, from Gavius), 
Adulterétur et columba milud.—Hor., Hyod., 16, 82. 
Stamina non illi dissoluenda ded.—T'IB., 1. 7, 2. 


725, Syncopé.—Short vowels are dropped between consonants, as 
often in prose ;: calfacid for calefacié, 

Templérum positor templorum sancte repostor.—Ovy., Wast., 11. 63. 

Quiddam magnum addéns finum mé surpite ( = surripite) mortiimHor., 
S., IL. 3, 283. 


726, Tmésis.—Compound words are separated into their parts. 
Quae mé cumque ( = quaecumque mé) vocant terrae; sic fatus amicum. 
—V., A., 1. 610. 


727, Synizésis.—Vowels are connected by a slur, as often in the 
living language : deinde, deinceps, 

Nec tantum Rhodopé miratur et Ismarus Orphea.—V., IH, 0% Gyoy 
So even when h intervenes, as dehinc: 

Eurum ad sé Zephyrumque vocat, dehine talia fatur.—V., A., I. 131. 


Remarx.—Synizésis (settling together) is also called Synaerésis (tak- 
ing together), as opposed to Diaeresis (5). 


728, Synapheia.—A line ends in a short vowel, which is elided 
before the initial vowel of a following line, or a word is divided be- 
tween two lines, 7. e., the two lines are joined together. 


Iamque iter éménsi turris ac técta Latinor(um) 
Ardua,—V., A., vu. 160. 
Labitur ripa Iove nén probante u- 

xorius amnis.—Hor., O., 3. 2, 19. 
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VERSIFICATION. 


729, Rhythm.—Rhythm means harmonious movement ; and is 
marked by the stress of voice (Accent). 

The accented part is called the Thesis; the unaccented, the Arsis. 

The Rhythmical Accent is called the Ictus (blow, beat). 


730, Metre.—Rhythm, when represented in language, is embodied 
in Metre (Measure). 
A Metre is a system of syllables standing in a determined order. 


731, Unit of Measwre.—The Unit of Measure is the short syllable, 
(v), and is called Mora, Tempus (Z7me). 
The long (—) is the double of the short. 


RemMARK.—An irrational syllable is one which is not an exact mul- 
tiple of the standard unit. Feet containing such quantities are called 
irrational. 


732, Resolution and Contraction.—In some verses, two short syl- 
lables may be used instead of a long (Resolution), or a long instead of 
two short (Contraction), 


Resolution, YY ; Contraction, Go 


733 (7 34). Feet.—When Metres are combined to form verses they 
are called feet. 


The feet in most common use are the following : 


Feet of Three Times. Feet of Four Times. 
Trochee, —vu Dactyl, —vy 
Iambus, uu Anapaest, vue 
Tribrach, UU" Spondee, -— 


Remark.—In verses beginning with an Arsis, it is often convenient 
to cut this off and regard the verse as beginning with a Thesis ; the 
short syllable is then called Anacrisis (wpward stroke, signal-beat) and 
is marked :. 


(735-7) 738, Rhythmical Series.— A Rhythmical Series is an unin- 
terrupted succession of rhythmical feet, and takes its name from the 
number of feet that compose it. 


Dipody = two feet. Pentapody = _ five feet. 
Tripody = three feet. Hexapody = _ six feet. 
Tetrapody = four feet. 


Remarxs.—1. The Dipody is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) 
in Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapaestic verse. In these rhythms a mono- 
meter contains two feet, a dimeter four, a trimeter six, a tetrameter 
eight. 
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2. The single foot is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in Dac- 
tylic verse. Thus, a verse of one Dactyl is called a Monometer ; of 
two, a Dimeter ; of three, a Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter ; of five, a 
Pentameter ; of six, a Hexameter. 


(739) 740. Equality of the Feet.—Every rhythmical series is com- 
posed of equal parts. To restore this equality, when it is violated by 
language, there are four methods : 

1. Syllaba Anceps. 3. Protraction. 
2. Cataléxis. 4. Correption. 


741, Syllaba Anceps.—The final syllable of an independent series 
or verse may be short or long indifferently. It may be short when the 
metre demands a long ; long when the metre demands a short. Such 
a syllable is called a Syllaba Anceps. 


742, Cataléxis and Pause.—A complete series is called Acatalectic ; 
an incomplete series is called Catalectic. A series or verse is said to 
be Catalectic in syllabam, in dissyllabum, tn trisyllabum, according 
to the number of syllables in the catalectic foot. 
2uu|4uvu|= Trimeter dactylicus catalécticus in syllabam. 
2uvul|2z2uu|4vu = Trimeter dactylicus catalécticus in dissyllabum. 


The time is made up by Pause. 


This is marked be if one mora is omitted ; 7 if two. 


743, Protraction and Syncopé.—Protraction (rov7) consists in 
drawing out a long syllable beyond its normal quantity. It occurs in 
the body of a verse, and serves to make up for the omission of one 
or more Arses, which omission is called Syncopé. 

= 3 = (triseme long); = 4 = (tetraseme long). 


744, Correption.—Correption is the shortening of a syllable to suit 
the measure. 

1. Soa long syllable sometimes takes the place of a short, and is 
marked >; similarly, two short syllables often seem to take the place 
of one, and may be marked w. 

2. When a Dactyl is used as a substitute for a Trochee, the approx- 
imate value is often 14 + 4 +1=3,; which may be indicated by ~v 
(cyclic Dactyl). ; 

The following line illustrates all the points mentioned : 


b c b c b d e 
er ee Seen aee ts [ne | A 
Nillam | Vare sa- | cra|| vite pri- | us | séveris | arbo | -rem—Hor., 


COPRBE itso 
(@) Irrational trochee (irrational long). (%) Cyclic dactyl. (¢) Syncopé and Protrac- 
tion (trigeme long). (@) Syllaba anceps. (¢) Cataléxis. 
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(745-8) 749. Conflict of Ictus and Accent.—In ordinary Latin 
verse, at least. according to modern pronunciation, the Ictus overrides 
the Accent ; this conflict seems, however, to have been avoided in the 
second half of the Dactylic Hexameter, and the Ictus made to coincide 
with the Accent. 


750, Conflict of Word-foot and Verse-foot.—The conflict of word- 
foot and verse-foot gives rise to Caesura. Caesura means an incision 
produced by the end of a word in the middle of a verse-foot, and is 
marked +. 

This incision serves as a pause, partly to rest the voice for a more 
vigorous effort, partly to prevent monotony by distributing the masses 
of the verse. The most important pause in the verse is called the Great 
or Principal Caesura. 

So in the Heroic Hexameter the Principal Caesura falls before the 
middle of the verse, to give the voice strength for the first Arsis of 
the second half. 


uw ” 


Una salts victis + nillam spéraére saliitem.—V., A., I. 353. 


It does not occur at the middle, asin that case the verse would 
become monotonous. 


751, Varieties of Caesura.—Caesurae have different names to show 
their position in the verse, as follows : 

Sémiterndria, after the third half foot, ¢. e., in the second foot. 

Sémiquinaria, after the fifth half foot, 7. e., in the third foot. 

Séemisepténdria, after the seventh half foot, 7. e., in the fourth foot. 

Séminovéndria, after the ninth half foot, 2. e., in the fifth foot. 


ReMARK.—These Caesurae are frequently called after their Greek 
names, thus: trihemimeral, penthenumeral, hepthemimeral, etc. 


752, Masculine and Feminine Caesurae.—In trisyllabic metres, 
when the end of the word within the verse-foot falls on a Thesis, it is 
called a Masculine Caesura ; when on an Arsis, a Feminine Caesura. 


se a b c ad 
Una sa | lis + vi | ctis + nil | lam + spé | rare + sa | litem, 
a, b, c, are Masculine Caesurae ; d, a Feminine Caesura. 


Especially noteworthy is the Feminine Caesura of the third foot in 
the Hexameter, called the Third Trochee. 


753, Diaeresis.—When verse-foot and word-foot coincide, Diaeresis 
arises, marked |. 
Ite domum saturae } venit | Hesperus | ite capellae—V., He., 10, 77. 


ReMARK.—Diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot of a Hexameter ig 
called Bucolic Caesura, and has a special effect. 
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Iambic Rhythms. 


(754-6) 757, The Iambic Rhythm isa rhythm in which the Thesis 
is double of the Arsis. It is represented 

By the Iambus: vw =; By the Dactyl: —wvu; 

By the Tribrach: UW; By the Anapaest: Uv =<. 

By the Spondee : — =; 

Remarx.—The Spondee, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Proceleusmaticus 
are all irrational, and are consequently marked on the schemes thus: 
>, >vy, w-, wuy; see 744, 


(758-61) 762,  Jambic Trimeter.—The most common Iambic 
measure is the Trimeter (738, x. 1), composed of six feet, the last of 
which must always be an Iambus. 


Suis et ipsa + Réma viribis ruit. 


—Hor., Hpod., xvi. 2. vyVeuU—][veu—f[usev— 
Heu mé per urbem + ndm pudet 

tantf mali.—Hor., Hpod., x1. 7. >2vu—|>2u—|>2u— 
Déripere linam + vocibus possim 

meis.—Hor., Hpod., xvit. 78. SO — lee, Am 
Infémis Helenae + CAstor offénsus 

vicem.—Hor., Hpod., xv. 42, >e4uvu|>eu—|>eu— 

Anacrustic Scheme: view |—7 1 —vl—Z1—v lA 


Remarxks.—1. The Iambic Trimeter, when kept pure, has a rapid 
aggressive movement. Hence, it is thus used in lampoons and invec- 
tives. It admits the Spondee in the odd places (first, third, fifth foot); 
the Tribrach in any but the last, the Dactyl in the first and third. 
The Anapaest is rare. When carefully handled, the closing part of 
the verse is kept light, so as to preserve the character. 

2. Diaeresis at the middle of the verse is avoided. The Caesura is 
usually the sémiquinadria, but the sémisepténdria is found also, but 
either with the sémiquindria or with Diaeresis after the second toot. 


Dactylic Rhythms. 


(763-82) 783, The Dactylic Rhythm is a rhythm in which the 
Thesis is equal to the Arsis (2 = 2), 

The Dactylic Rhythm is represented by the Dactyl: «uv. 

Often, also, by the Spondee; «—. 


%84, Dactylic (Heroic) Hexameter.—The Heroic Hexameter is com- 
posed of two Dactylic tripodies, the second of which ends in a Spondee, 
Spondees may he substituted for the Dactyl in the first four feet ; in 
the fifth foot, only when a special effect is to be produced. Such 
verses are called Spondaic. The longest Hexameter contains five 
Dactyls and one Spondee (or Trochee)—in all, seventeen syllables ; the 
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shortest in use, five Spondees and one Dactyl—in all, thirteen sylla- 
bles. This variety in the length of the verse, combined with the great 
number of caesural pauses, gives the Hexameter peculiar advantages 
for continuous composition. 


Scheme: uv | RIES | ENS, | uy ] ZRCIING, | L— 
Ut fugiunt aquilas + timidissima | turba columbae, Oy., A.A., I. 117, 5 
Dactyls. 
Cum medio celerés + revolant | ex aequore mergi, V., (., 1. 361, 4 Dactyls. 
Né turbata volent + rapidis + lidibria ventis, V., A., vi. 75, 3 Dactyls. 
Versaqu(e) in obnixds + urgentur || cornua vasto, V., G., 11. 222, 2 Dactyls. 
Aut lévés ocreas + lentd + diicunt argento, V., A., vil. 634, Spondaic. 


Remarks.—1. The two reigning ictuses are the first and fourth, 
and the pauses are so arranged as to give special prominence to them 
—the first by the pause at the end of the preceding verse, the fourth 
by pauses within the verse, both before and after the Thesis. 

2. The Principal Caesura is the sémiquindria or penthemimeral, ?.¢., 
after the Thesis of the third foot, or Masculine Caesura of the third 
foot ; the next is the sémisepténdria or hepthemimeral, after the 
Thesis of the fourth foot. 

In verses with several Caesurae, the sémisepténdria outranks the 
sémiquindria, if it precedes a period, and the latter does not, or if it is 
perfect and the latter is imperfect (¢.e., formed by tmesis or by 
elision) ; it also as a masculine Caesura outranks the Third Trochee. 


785 (786-9). Elegiac Pentameter (Catalectic Trimeter repeated), 

The Hlegiac Pentameter consists of two Catalectic Trimeters or Pen- 
themimers, the jirst of which admits Spondees, the second does not. 
There is a fixed Diaeresis in the middle of the verse, as marked below, 
which is commonly supplemented by the sémiterndria Caesura. The 
Pentameter derives its name from the old measurement : —UvU,—vvu, 
——-,vv—, vv—; and the name is a convenient one, because the 
verse consists of 24 + 24 Dactyls. The Elegiac Distich is used in sen- 
timental, amatory, epigrammatic poetry. 


Scheme: Oe, | SS, Jcf—-ve | —vVYV | -_— 


Neither Syllaba Anceps nor Hiatus is allowed at ae Diaeresis, and 
a syllable long by nature is preferred at that point. 

The Elegiac Pentameter occurs only as a Clausula to the Heroic 
Hexameter, with which it forms the Elegiac Distich. Consequently the 
sense should not run into the following Hexameter (exceptions rare) ; 

Par erat inferior versus: risisse Cupido 
Dicitur atque tinum | surripuisse pedem, Ov. 
Cum pulchré dominae nostri placuére libelli, 
Quo licuit libris || non licet ire mihi, Ov., Am., ut. 8, 5. 


APPENDICES. 


1. Roman Calendar. 


The names of the Roman months were originally adjectives. The 
substantive ménsis, month, may or may not be expressed : (ménsis) 
Ianuarius, Februarius, and so on. Before Augustus, the months July 
and August were called, not Iilius and Augustus, but Quintilis and 
Sextilis. 

The Romans counted backward from three points in the month, 
Calends (Kalendae), Nones (Nonae), and Ides (Idis), to which the names 
of the months are added as adjectives : Kalendae Ianuariae, Nonae Fe- 
bruariae, Idis Martiae, The Calends are the first day, the Nones the 
fifth, the Ides the thirteenth. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones and Ides are two days later. Or thus: ‘ 


In March, July, October, May, 

The Ides are on the fifteenth day, 

The Nones the seventh ; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides, 


In counting backward (‘‘come next Calends, next Nones, next 
Ides”) the Romans used for ‘‘the day before” pridié with the Acc. : 
pridié Kalendas Ianuarias, Dec. 31 ; pridié Nonas Ian, = Jan. 4; pridié 
Idiis Ian. = Jan. 12. 

The longer intervals are expressed by ante diem tertium, quartum, 
etc., before the Accusative, so that ante diem tertiam Kal. Jan. means 
“‘two days before the Calends of January ;” ante diem quartum, or a, d. 
iv., or iv. Kal, Ian., ‘‘ three days before,” and so on. This remarkable 
combination is treated as one word, so that it can be used with the 
prepositions ex and in: ex ante diem iii, Nonas Ifinias tisque ad pridié 
Kal, Septembrés, from June 3 to August 31 ; differre aliquid in ante diem 
xv. Kal. Nov., fo postpone a matter to the 18th of October, 


Lear YeEAR.—In leap year the intercalary day was counted between 
a, d, vi. Kal, Mart. and a. d. vii, Kal. Mart. It was called a, d. bis sex- 
tum Kal, Mart., so that a. d. vii. Kal. Mart. corresponded to our February 
28, just as in the ordinary year. 


To turn Roman Dates into English. 


For Nones and Ides.—I. Add one to the date of the Nones and 
Ides, and subtract the given number, 
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For Calends.—II. Add two to the days of the preceding month, 
and subtract the given number. 


EXaMPLes: a. d, viii, Id. Ian. (18 + 1 —8) = Jan. 6; a. d. iv. Non. 
Apr. (5 + 1— 4) = Apr. 2; a. d. xiv. Kal, Oct. (830 + 2— 14) = Sept. 18. 
Year.—To obtain the year B.c., subtract the given date from 754 
(758 B.c. being the assumed date of the founding of Rome, annd urbis 
conditae), ‘T'o obtain the year a.p., subtract 753. 
Thus: Cicero was born 648, a. u. c. = 106 B.C. 
Augustus died '767, a, u.c, = 14 A.D. 


2. Roman Long and Square Measure. 


I pos = 11.65 Eng. in. 
24 pedés = I gradus. The itigerum (acre) contains 
2 gradiis, t Aga reclate, 28,800 sq. ft. Rom. ; 
5 pedés cs ‘ Eng. acre = 43,560 sq. ft. 
125 passiis = I stadium, 
8 stadia = I mille passuum (mile). 


3. Roman Money. 


The unit was originally the as (which was about a pound of copper), 
with its fractional divisions. This gradually depreciated, until, after 
the second Punic war, the unit had become a séstertius, which was 
nominally 24 assés, 


24 assés = I séstertius (about 25 dénarii — 1 aureus (nummus), 
4 cts.). 1000 séstertii = I séstertium 
4 séstertii = 1 dénarius. ($42.94 to Augustus’s time). 


Observe that deciés séstertium — 1,000,000 sestertil (96, R. 6). 


4. Roman Names. 


The Roman usually had three names ; a ndmen, indicating the géns, 
a cOgnomen, indicating the familia in the géns, and the praendmen, indi- 
cating the individual in the familia, 

The némina all end in ius. The cdgndmina have various forms, in 
accordance with their derivation. For example : Q. Micius Scaevola 
(from seaevus, left hand). 

The praendmina are as follows, with their abbreviations : 


Aulus, A, Licius, ibe Quintus, Q. 
Appius, App. Marcus, M. Servius, Ser, 
Gaius, C Manius, MW’. Sextus, Sex. 
Gnaeus, Cn. Mamercus, Mam.  Spurius, Sp. 
Decimus, D Numerius, Num, Titus, 1 

Kaesd, K Piblius, Pe Tiberius, ye Mito 


r. 
2, 
. cB 
inine. 
4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9- 
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5. General Rules for Gender (19, 20). 


Names of Males are masculine; names of Females feminine. 
Names of Monthsand Mountains, Riversand Winds are masculine. 
Names of Countries, Islands, Cities, Plants, and Trees are fem- 


Indeclinable words are neuter. 


6. Special Rules for Gender. 


Substantives of the First Declension are feminine (80); 
except Hadria, 
Substantives in -us (Second Declension) are masculine (84); 
except alvus, colus, humus, vannus (fem.) ; pelagus, virus, vulgus 
(neut.) ; Substantives in -um are neuter. 
Substantives in -1 are masculine (89); 
except fel, mel, sil. 
Masculine are nouns in -4, 
Save those in -d6, -gd and -i6, 
With card, flesh ; but cardé, rds, 
Are masculine with ligd, margo; 
So harpagé and in -id 
All concrete nouns like piigié (48). 
Substantives in -er and -or are masculine; those in -ar and -ur 


are neuter (46). 


Observe : Feminine are linter, arbor. 


Neuters are: far, nectar, marmor, 
Aequor, iter, acer, piper, 

Verber, iiber, vér, cadaver, 

Ador, tiiber and papaver. 


10. Substantives in -is (-eris) and -6s (-Oris) are masculine 3 


II. 


except 6s, mouth (neuter). 
Substantives in -us (-eris, -oris) and -iis (-tiris) are neuter ; 
except tellis (f.) and lepus and mis (m.) (49). 
Substantives in -s from mute stems are feminine, 


Observe: Masculine: -unx, -ix, and ex, 


Saving forfex, forpex, nex, 
Léx, vibéx, faex, and forms of [prex]. 
Masculine are : 
Lapis, pariés, pés, and substantives in -es (-itis) ; 
except merges, 
Also: déns, fons, mons, pons, rudéns, torréns, 
Neuters are : cor, lac, caput. 
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12. Vowel stems with nominative in -s are feminine, except those 
in -is, which are partly masculine, partly feminine (58). 
Vowel stems with nominative in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 
Observe : 
Masculint generis 
Are those words that end in -is: 
amuis, axis, biiris, collis, 
caulis, crinis, fascis, follis, 
fiinis, fiistis, ignis, torris, 
orbis, panis, postis, énsis, 
vectis, vermis, unguis, ménsis, 
—antés, cassés, manés (plural)— 
Add to these the mullet, migil, 
also certain animals. 
13. Substantives in -ts are feminine. 
14. Substantives in -us (Fourth Declension) are masculine (62), 
Except acus, domus, manus, idis, 
penus, porticus, and tribus. 
Substantives in -i are neuter. 
15. Substantives of the Fifth Declension are feminine (64), 
Except diés (common in Sing.) and meridiés. 


7. Irregular Forms. 


16. Irregular Substantives (71). 
as, assis, iecur, iecoris, iecinoris, iecineris, ioci 
auceps, aucupis. neris, 
bos, bovis. Iippiter, Iovis. 
Pl G. boum, D, Ab. bibus, biébus. mel, mellis. 
caput, capitis. ném6, G. nillius, Ab. nills. 
anceps, ancipitis, nix, nivis. 
praeceps, praecipitis, 0s, ossis. 
caro, carnis, Pl. G. carnium, ds, Gris. 
Cerés, Cereris. pollis, pollinis, 
far, farris. sanguis, sanguinis, 
fel, fellis. senex, senis. 
femur, femoris, or feminis, supelléx, supelléctilis, 
iter, itineris, Venus, Veneris, 


Pronominal Adjectives (7%). 


17. With Gen. in -ius, Dat. in -1: 
Alius, alter, alteruter ; 
uter and neuter ; 
fillus and niillus ; 
sdlus, tétus, and finus, 


IRREGULAR FORMS. 


Irregular Comparison of Adjectives (87-90). 


18. Dexter, 
vetus, 


dexterior, 
veterior, vetustior, 
citerior, 


Superlative in -limus (87, 3): 


facilis, 
difficilis, 
[iuvenis ] 
[senex] 
bonus, 
parvus, 
multus, 
malus, 
magnus, 
friigi, 


IQ. 


dextimus, 
veterrimus, 
citimus. 


exterior, extrémus, extimus, 
inferior, infimus, Imus. 
interior, intimus. 
posterior, postrémus, postumus, 
prior, primus, 
superior, suprémus, summus, 
similis, gracilis, 
dissimilis, humilis. 
iiinior, minimus nati. 
senior, maximus nati. 
melior, optimus (90), 
minor, minimus, 
plis, plirimus. 
péior, pessimus, 
maior, maximus. 
frigalior, frigalissimus, 


Irregular Comparison of Adverbs (93). 


20. bene, 


multum, plis, 


melius, 
[parvus], minus, 


optimé, male, pdius,  pessimd, 
minimé, [magnus], méius, maxim 
plirimum, satis, satius, 
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Ab-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 188, 1. 

ab-ig6, ere, -égi, -Aactum, 153. 

ab-icis, ere, -iéci, -iectum, 155. 

ab-lus, ere, -lui, -litum, 156. 

ab-nuo, ere, -nui (-nuittirus), 156. 

ab-ole6, Gre, Evi, itum, 124. 

ab-olésco, -ere, -olévi, -olitum, 157. 

ab-ripi6, -ere, -ripui, -reptum, 158. 

abs-cond6 (Dd), ere, -di (-didi), 
ditum, 1388. 

ab-sist6, -ere, -stiti, 149. 

ab-sum, -esse, ab-fui, a-fui, 117. 

ac-cendd, -ere, -cendi, -cénsum, 
154, 

ac-cid6, ere, -cidi, 148. 

ac-cipid, ere, -cépi, -ceptum, 155. 

ac-cold, ere, -colui, -cultum, 158. 

ac-cumbo, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
158. 

ac-currd, ere, ac-curri, -cursum, 
148. 

ac-quiro, ere, -quisivi, -quisitum, 
197. 

acuo, ere, acui, actitum, 156. 

ad-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 138, 1. 

ad-im6, ere, -émi, émptum, 153. 

ad-ipiscor, 1, ad-eptus sum, 165. 

ad-iuv6, are, -itivi, -iitum, 139. 

ad-olésc6, ere, -olévi, -ultum, 157. 

ad-orior, -oriri, -ortus sum, 166. 

ad-scisc6, ere, -scivi, -scitum, 157, 

ad-sist6, ere, -stiti, 149. 

ad-spicid, ere, -spexi, 
147. 

ad-st6, -stire, -stiti, 188, 2. 

ad-sum, ad-esse, ad-fui (af-fui), 
ale, 

ad-vesperasco, ere, ivi, 157. 

ee -ferre, at-tuli, al-latum, 
171. 

af-fligd, ere -flixi, -flictum, 144. 

ag-gredior, -gredi, -gressus, 165. 

a-gnOsc6, ere, a-gnovi, a-gnitum 
(agnotirus), 157. 

ago, ere, 6gi, Aactum, 1538. 

aid, 175, 1. 

alged, Gre, alsi, 141. 
-lexi 

> (-licul) -lectum, 147. 

al-lud, ere, -lui, -litum, 156. 

ald, ere, alui, al(ijtum, 158, 

amb-igo, ere, 153, 


-spectum 


al-licid, ere 


amb-id, ire, ivi (ii), itum, 169, 2, 
Rook. 
ee amicui, 
amicid, ire, (eae 
160. 
amplector, i, amplexus, 165. 
ang6, ere, anxi, 146. 
an-nuod, ere, annui (antitum), 156. 
ante-celld, ere, 158. 
ante-st6, -stare, -steti, 188. 
a-perid, -ire, aperui, apertum, 160. 
ap-pets, ere, ivi, itum, 157, c¢. 
-plicui, -plicitum, 
’ (-plicavi, -plicatum), 


) amictum, 


ap-plic6, are 
137. 
ap-pons, ere, -posui, -positum, 157. 
{ arctus, 
lartus (adj.). 
arcessO (accersd), ere, arcessivi, 
-itum, 157. 
arded, Gre, arsi, arsum, 141. 
(argitum,) 
’ (arguitirus,) 156. 
ar-ripid, ere, ui, -reptum, 158. 
a-scend6, ere, 1, scénsum, 154. 
G-spicid, ere, a-spexi, a-spectum, 
147. 
as-sentior, iri, asstnsus sum, 166. 
as-sided, Gre, -sédi, -sessum, 148. 
as-suésco, ere, -Suévi,-suétum, 157. 
at-tend6, ere, -tendi, -tentum, 150. 
at-texd, ere, -texui, -textum, 158. 
at-tined, tre, ui, -tentum, 135, I. a. 
at-tingo, ere, attigi, attéctum, 150. 
audeG, Gre, ausus sum, 167. 
au-ferd, -ferre, abstuli, ablatum, 
inet 
auged, Ere, auxi, auctum, 141. 
ave, 175, 4. 


arced, Gre, arcul 


argud, ere, argui 


Batué, ere, ui, 156. 
bibs, ere, bibi, (bibitum), 149. 


Cad6, ere, cecidi, cisum, 148. 

caed6, ere, cecidi, caesum, 148. 

calefacis, ere, -féci, -factum, 155 ; 
178, R. 2. 

cano, ere, cecini, cantum, 148. 

capesso, ere, Ivi, Itum, 157. 

capid, ere, c@pi, captum, 126 ; 155, 

carpo, ere, carpsi, carptum, 144, 

caved, ére, cAvi, cautum, 148, 
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ecedo, 175, 6. 

eédG, ere, c@ssi, céssum, 144, 

cénsum, 

” (cénsitus), 135, 1. a. 

cern6, ere, crévi, (crétum), 157. 

cied) citre 

cid bone 

cing6, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 146. 

circum-d6, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 
138. 

circum-sisté, ere, steti, 148. 

cireum-sto, stare, steti, 138, 2. 

claud6, ere, clausi, clausum, 144, 

co-alésco, ere, -alui, (-alitum), 157, 
158. 

co-arguo, ere, ui, 156. 

co-em6, ere, -Emi, -ém(p)tum, 153. 

coepi, coepisse, 175, 5, a. 

c6-gn6dsco, ere, -gn6vi, -gnitum, 
157. 

c6-g6, ere, co-égi, co-fictum, 153. 

col-lid6, ere, -lisi, isum, 144. 

col-ligG, ere, -légi, -lectum, 153. 

col-liced, Gre, -lixi, 141. 

cold, ere, colui, cultum, 158. 

com-biir6, ere, -issi, -tistum, 144. 

com-ed6, ere, -€di, -Esum (éstum), 
172. 

comminiscor, i, commentus sum, 
165. 

com-moved, ére, -mOvi, -mdtum, 
143. 

cd-m5, ere, cOmpsi, cOmptum, 144. 

com-pared, ere, -parsi, -parsum, 
148. 

com-pelld, ere, com-puli, -pulsum, 
150. 

com-perid, ire, com-peri, com-per- 
tum, 162. 

compéscs, ere, ui, 158. 

com-ping6, ere, -pégi, -pactum, 
154. 

com-plector, i, com-plexus, 165. 

com-primo, ere, -pressi, -pressum, 
144. 

com-pung6, ere, -punxi, -punctum, 
150. 

con-cid6, ere, -cidi, 148. 

con-cid6, ere, -cidi, -cisum, 148. 

con-cind, ere, -cinui, 158. 

con-clud6, ere, -cliisi, -cliisum, 144. 

con-cumbo, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
158. 

con-cupised, ere, -cupivi, cupitum, 
157. 

con-cutid, ere, -cussi, -cussum, 144, 


cénsed, Ere, ul 


’ civi, citum, 140. 
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con-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 188, 1. 
con-dormiscé, -ere, -Ivi, Itum, 15% 
con-fercid, ire (fersi), fertum, 161. 
ead -ferre, -tuli, collatum, 
con-ficid, ere, -féci, -fectum, 155. 
con fiteor, Gri, -fessus, 164. 
con-flig6, ere, -flixi, -flictum, 144. 
con-fring6, ere, -frégi, -fractum, 
154. 
con-gru6, ere, congrui, 156. 
con-icid, ere, -iéci, -iectum, 155. 
a ere, -quisivi, -quisitum, 
157. 
con-ser6, ere, -serui, -sertum, 158. 
con-serd, ere, -sévi, -situm, 157. 
con-sid6, ere, consedi, -sessum, 153. 
con-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 149. 
con-spergo, ere, -Spersi, -spersum, 
144. 


con-spicid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
147. 

con-stituG, ere, ui, -stititum, 156. 

con-std, -stare, -stiti, (constati- 
rus), 138, 2. 

con-suésc6, ere, -suévi, 
LAMeG Ose be 


suétum, 


consuld, ere, cdnsului, -sultum, 
158. 

con-temu6, ere, -tem(p)si, -tem(p)- 
tum, 146. 

con-tend6, ere, -tendi, -tentum, 
150. 


con-tex6, ere, -texui, -textum, 158. 

con-tined, Gre, ui, -tentum, 1385, 
I, a. ; 

con-tingd, ere, contigi, contactum, 
150. 

convalésc6, ere, -valui, -valitum, 
158. 

coquo, ere, coxi, coctum, 147, 2; 
144, 

cor-ripid, ere, ripui, -reptum, 158. 

cor-rud, ere, corrui, 156. 

cré-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 188, 1. 

crepd, Are, crepui, crepitum, 137. 

crésco, ere, crévi, crétum, 157. 

cubé, are, cubui, cubitum, 187. 

cuds, ere, ctidi, ctiisum, 1538. 

cupid, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 157, 

currG, ere, cucurri, cursum, 148, 


Dé-cern6, ere, -crévi, -crétum, 157, 

dé-cerpG, ere, si, tum, 144. 

dé-d6, dédere, dédidi, déditum, 
PSCser. 
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dé-fend6, ere, -fendi, -fénsum, 154 

dé-g6, ere, 153. 

dé-libud, uére, ui, itum, 156. 

dé-ligd, ere, -légi, -léctum, 153. 

dé-m6, ere, démpsi, démptum, 144. 

dépelld, ere, dépuli, dé@pulsum, 
150. 

dé-prim6, ere, -pressi, -pressum, 
144. 

dé-scend6, ere, -scendi, -scénsum, 
154. 

dé-serd, ere, -serui, -sertum, 157. 

de-silio, ire, > (aesultum), 160. 

désivi 

désii, 

dé-sipid, ere, 157. 

dé-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 149. 

dé-spicid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
147. 

dé-suéscG, -ere, -Evi, -Etum, 157. 

dé-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 

dé-tend6, ere, -tendi, -tentum, 150. 

dé-tined, Gre, -ui, -tentum, 135, 
Tea. 

dic6, ere, dixi, dictum, 144. 

dif-fers, -ferre, distuli, dilatum, 
pale 

di-gn6sco, ere, -gndvi, 157. 

di-ligs, ere, -léxi, -léctum, 144. 

di-rig6, ere, -réxi, -réctum, 144. 

dir-im6, ere, -Gmi, -émptum, 153. 

discs, ere, didici, 151. 

dis-crep6, are, -crepui (avi), 137. 

dis-cumb6, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
158. 

dis-pésc6, ere, -péscui, 158. 

dis-side6, Gre, -sédi, 148. 

el ere, -stinxi, -stinctum, 
146. 

di-st6, -stare, 188, 2. 

divido, ere, divisi, divisum, 144. 

do, dare, dedi, datum, 188. 

doceG, ére, docui, doctum, 185, 1. a. 

dom6d, are, ui, itum, 187. 

dic, ere, dixi, ductum, 144. 


dé-sind, ere, > désitum, 157. 


Edo, ere, édi, sum, 153, 172. 
é-do, édere, @didi, éditum, 188, r. 
é-dormiscé, -ere, -ivi, -itum, 157. 
ef-ferd, -ferre, extuli, élatum, 171. 
é-licid, ere, -licui, -licitum, 147. 
é-ligd, ere, -légi, -léctum, 1538. 
é-mic6, are, ui (attirus), 137, 

emo, ere, €mi, émptum, 153. 
émungo, re, émunxi, émunctum. 
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= 4 énecui, 

é-neco, are (énecavi), 
187. 

e6, ire, ivi, itum, 169, 2. 

é-vad6, ere, 6vasi, Evisum, 144. 

é-vainéscd, ere, évainui, 158. 

ex-drdéscO, ere, exarsi, exdrsum, 
141. 

ex-celld, ere, ui (excelsus), 158. 

ex-cliids, ere, -si, -sum, 144 

ex-curr6d, ere, ex(cujcurri, -cur- 
sum, 148. 

ex-cutid, ere, cussi, cussum, 144. 

ex-im6, ere, Emi, Emptum, 153. 

ex-oléscé, ere, -olévi, -olétum, 157. 

ex-pelld, ere, -puli, -pulsum, 150. 

expergiscor, i, experréctus sum, 
165. 

ex-perior, iri, -pertus sum, 166. 

ex-pled, Ere, Evi, tum, 124. 

ex-plicd, are, ui(avi), itum (datum), 
137. 

ex-plod6, ere, -si, -sum, 144. 

ex-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 149. 

ex-stingu3, ere, -stinxi, -stinctum, 
146. 

ex-st6, dre (exstatiirus), 138, 2. 

ex-tend6, ere, di, -sum (-tum), 150. 

ex-tolld, ere, 150. 

ex-ud, ere, -ui, -titum, 156. 


énectum, 


Facess6, ere, ivi (-1), itum, 157. 

facid, ere, féci, factum, 155. 

falld, ere, fefelli, falsum, 150. 

farcid, ire, farsi, fartum, 161. 

fari, 163 ; 175, 3. 

fateor, tri, fassus sum, 164. 

fatiscor, 1 (fessus, adj.). 

faved, ere, favi, fautum, 148. 

ferd, ferre, tuli, latum, 171. 

ferved, Gre, fervi (ferbui), 143. 

fidd, ere, fisus sum, 167. 

figd, ere, fixi, fixum, 144. 

finds, ere, fidi, fissum, 155. 

fings, ere, finxi, fictum, 146. 

fid, fieri, factus sum, 173. 

flectd, ere, flexi, flexum, 145. 

fligd, ere, flixt, flictum, 144. 

flud, ere, fluxi (fluxus, adj.), 144. 

fodid, ere, fodi, fossum, 155. 

foved, Gre, fovi, fotum, 148. 

frang6, ere, frégi, fractum, 154. 

frem6, ere, ui, 158. 

frend6 (eo), ere (ul), frésum, frés- 
sum, 158. 

fricd, are, ui, frictum (datum), 137. 
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friged, ére (frixi), 141. 

frigd, ere, frixi, frictum, 141. 
fruor, i, friictus (fruitus) sum, 165. 
fugid, ere, figi, fugitum, 155. 
fulcid, ire, fulsi, fultum, 161. 
fulged, Gre, fulsi, 141. . 
fund6, ere, fadi, fisum, 154. 
fungor, i, fiinctus sum, 165. 


Gauded, ére, gavisus sum, 167. 
gemdo, ere, ui, 158. 

gerd, ere, gessi, gestum, 144. 
gignd, ere, genul, genitum, 158. 
gradior, i, gressus sum, 165. 


Haered, ére, haesi, (haesum), 141. 

haurid, Ire, hausi, haustum (hau- 
stirus, haustiirus), 161. 

havé, 175, 4. 

hortor, ari, itus sum, 128. 


laced, Gre, iacui, to lie. 
iacid, ere, iéci, iactum, 155. 
Iced, ere, IcI, ictum, 153. 
I-gn6dsco, ere,-gnovi,-gnotum, 157. 
il-licid, ere, -lexi, -lectum, 147. 
il-lid6, ere, -lisi, -lisum, 144. 
imbué, ere, ui, titum, 156. 
im-ping6, ere, pégi, pactum, 146. 
in-calésc6, ere, -calui, 158. 
in-cend6, ere, -cendi, -cénsum, 154, 
incess6, ere, ivi (i), 157. 
in-cidG, ere, -cidi, -casum, 148. 
in-cid6, ere, -cidi, cisum, 148. 
in-cipid, ere, -cépi, -ceptum, 155, 
in-crepo, are, ui, itum, 137. 
in-cumb6, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
158. 
in-cutid, ere, -cussI, -cussum, 157. 
ind-ipiscor, 1, indeptus sum, 165. 
in-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 1388, 1. 
indulgeé, ere, indulsi (indultum), 
141, 
in-du6, ere, -dui, -ditum, 156. 
In-fligd, ere, -flixi, -flictum, 144. 
ingemiscG, ere, ingemui, 158. 
ingrud, ere, ui. See congruo, 156. 
in-ndtésco, ere, notui, 158. 
in-olésc6, ere, -olévi, 157. 
inquam, 175, 2. 
in-sideG, @re, -sédi, -sessum, 148. 
in-sist6, ere, -stiti, 148. 
in-spicid, ere, -spexI, 
147. 
In-st6, are, -stiti (instatirus), 188, 2. 
in-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 


-spectum, 
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intel-legd, ere, -léx!, -léctum, 144. 

inter-ficiG, ere, -féci, -fectum, 155 ; 
178, R. 2. 

inter-im6, ere, -EmI, -émptum, 153. 

inter-pung6, ere, -punxi, -punc- 
tum, 150. 

inter-st6, are, -steti, 138. 

inter-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 

in-vad6, ere, invasi, -vasum, 144. 

inveterascG, ere, -AvI, 157, 

iubed, Ere, itissi, iissum, 141. 

iungo, ere, itiinxi, iinctum, 146. 

ue are, iiivi, iitum (iuvatirus), 

9. 


Labor, 1, lapsus sum, 165, 
lacess6, ere, lacessivi, -Itum, 157, 
laedo, ere, laesi, laesum, 146. 
lamb, ere, i, 154. 
langues, Gre, i. 
largior, iri, itus sum, 166. 
lavd, dre (ere), lavi, lautum, 106- 

tum, lavatum, 139. 
leg6, ere, légi, léctum, 153. 
libet, libére, libuit (libitum est). 
liceor, Gri, itus sum, 164. 
licet, licére, licuit (licitum est). 
lings, ere, linxi, linctum. 
lind, ere, lévi (livi), litum, 157. 
linqud, ere, liqui, 154. 
loquor, i, lociitus sum, 128, 2 ; 165. 
laced, Gre, liixi, 141. 
lado, ere, liisi, lisum, 144. 
lige, ére, lixi, 141. 

latum, to wash, 


lu6, ere, lui, ~ luitum, fo atone for, 


Ma4ls6, malle, malui, 142, 3; 174. 

mando, ere, mandi, mansum, 154, 

maneo, ére, mansi, mansum,141. 

mansu€sco, -ere, -évi, -étum. 

memini, 175, 5, 0. 

mentior, iri, itus, 128, 2; 166. 

mereor, 6ri, meritus sum, 164. 

merg6, ere, mersi, mersum, 144. 

métior, Iri, ménsus sum, 166. 

metd, ere, messui (rare), messum, 
158. 

metud, ere, ui, 156. 

micé, dre, ui, 137. 

mingd, ere, minxi, mictum. 

minud, ere, minui, minttum, 156. 

misce6, Gre, ui, mixtum (mistum), 

misereor, éri, miseritus (misertus) 
sum, 164, 
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mitts, ere, misi, missum, 144. 

mol6, ere, molul, molitum, 158. 

morded, ére, momordi, morsum, 
142. 

morior, mori, mortuus sum (mori- 
tirus), 165. 

moved, ére, Movi, motum, 148. 

muilced, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 141. 

mulged, Gre, mulsi, mulsum 
(ctum), 141. 

mung6, ere, munxi, munctum. 


Nanciscor, i, nactus (nanctus), 165. 

nascor, i, natus sum (nascittirus), 
165. 

nect6, ere, nexi (nexui), nexum, 
145. 

neg-leg6, ere, -léxi, -léctum, 144. 

nequed, ire, 170. 

ning6, ere, ninxi. 

nitor, 7, nixus(nisus) sum, 165. 

nolo, ndlle, ndlui, 142, 3; 174. 

noced, Gre, ui (nocittirus). 

nosco, ere, novi, notum, 157 ; 175 
5, d. 

notéscd, ere, notui, 158. 

nibs, ere, ntipsi, niptum, 144. 


? 


Ob-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 188, 2. 

ob-dormiscd, ere, -dormivi, -dor- 
mitum, 157. 

obliviseor, i, oblitus sum, 165. 

ob-sided, ére, -sédi, -sessum, 143. 

ob-sistd, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 149. 

obs-olésc6, ere, -olévi, -olétum, 
157. 

ob-st6, stare, stiti (obstattirus), 138. 

obtined, Gre, -tinui, -tentum, 135, 
i OF 

oe-cidG, ere, -cidi, 

oc-cid6, ere, 

oc-cind, ere, 

oc-cipis, ere, 

occuld, ere, 
158. 

odi, def., 175, 5, a. 

of-fend6, ere, -fendi, -fénsum, 154. 

of-ferd, -ferre, obtuli, oblatum, 
ial 

operid, ire, operui, opertum, 160. 

opperior, iri, oppertus (or itus), 
166. 

ordior, iri, 6rsus sum, 166. 

orior, iri, ortus sum (orittirus), 166. 

os-tend6, ere, -tendi, -ténsum 
(-tentus), 150, 


-cisum, 148. 
-cidi, -cisum, 148. 
-cinui, 148, 158. 
-cépi, -ceptum, 155. 
oceului, occultum, 
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Paciscor, i, pactus sum, 165, 167, 
N. 2. 

pando, ere, pandi, passum (pan- 
sum), 154. 

{ pepigi, 150, 4 pac- 

? ) panxi, 146, § tum. 

parco, ere, peperci (parsi), parst- 
rus, 148 

parid, ere, peperi, 
tirus), 152. 

partior, iri, itus, 166. 

pascd, ere, pavi, pastum, 157. 

pate-facio, ere, -féci, -factum, 
1738, R. 

patior, i, passus sum, 165. 

paved, Gre, pavi, 143. 

pects, ere, pexi, pexum, 146. 

-lexi, 

(licui), 


pango, ere, 


partum (pari- 


pel-licis, -licere, 
147. 

pells, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 150. 

pended, ére, pependi, 142. 

pendG, ere, pependi, pénsum, 150, 

per-celld, ere, perculi, perculsum, 
158. 

per-cénsed, Gre, -cénsul, -cénsum, 
135,11, a. 

per-cutid, ere, cussi, cussum, 144. 

per-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 138, 1. 

per-e6, ire, perii, itum, 169, 2, R. 1. 

per-ficid, ere, -féci, -fectum, 155. 


-lectum, 


per-fringd, ere, -frégi, -fractum, 
154. 

pergo, ere, perréxi, perréctum, 
144, 


per-petior, i, perpessus sum, 165. 

a as ere, -Spexi, -spectum, 
147. 

per-st6, -stare, -stiti, 188, 2. 

per-tines, Gre, ui, 135, 1, a. 

pessum-d6, -dare, -dedi, 
1388. 

peto, ere, ivi (ii), itum, 157. 

piget, pigtre, piguit, pigitum est. 

pingo, ere, pinxi, pictum, 146. 

pinso, ere, ui (i), pinsitum (pistum, 
pinsum), 158. 

plangd, ere, planxi, 
146. 


-datum, 


planctum, 


plauds, ere, plausi, plausum, 144, 
plects, ere, (plexi), plexum, 145. 
plicd, are, ui (vi), itum (atum), 
pluit, 
pliivit, £56. 
polliceor, Gri, itus sum, 164, 


plus, ere, 
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pond, ere, posui, positum. 

posco, ere, poposci, 151. 

pos-sided, ere, -sédi, -sessum, 148. 

pos-sum, posse, potui, 119. 

potior, iri, itus sum, 166.. 

pote, dre, avi, potum, potatum. 

prae-celld, ere, -cellui, 158. 

prae-cino, ere, -cinui, 158. 

prae-curro, ere, -cucurri, -cursum, 
148 

prae-sided, Ere, -sédi, 143. 

prae-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 

prae-st6, -stare, -stiti (-stattrus), 
1388, 2. 

pranded, Gre, prandi, pransum, 143. 

prehendo, ere, prehendi, prehén- 
sum, 154. 

prem6, ere, pressi, pressum, 144, 

prod-ig6, ere, -égi, 1538. 

pro-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 138, 1. 

proficiscor, i, profectus sum, 165. 

pro-fiteor, éri, -fessus sum, 164. 

promo, ere, prOmpsi, promptum, 
144. 

pro-sum, prddesse, profui, 118. 

pro-tendd, ere, -tendi, -tentum, 
ténsum, 150. 

psallo, ere, i, 154. 

pudet, ére, puduit, puditum est. 

pung6, ere, pupugi, punctum, 150. 

punior, Iri, itus sum, 166. 


Quaerd, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 
157. 

quaesd, 175, 6. 

quatid, ere, 
144, 

qued, quire, 170, 

queror, queri, questus sum, 167. 

quiésco, ere, quiévi, quiétum, 157. 


(quassi), quassum, 


Rado, ere, rasi, rasum, 144. 
rapid, ere, rapul, raptum, 158. 
raucio, ire, rausi, rausum, 150, 2. 
re-cénsed (CENSEO), Gre, -cénsui, 
-cénsum (recénsitum), 185, 1, a. 
re-cids, ere, reccid!, recéisum, 148. 
re-cumb6, ere, -cubui, 158. 
red-arguG, ere, -argui, 156. 
red-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 138, 1. 
red-ig6, ere, -6gi, -actum, 153. 
red-im6, ére, 153. 
re-felld, ere, refelli, 150. 
re-ferd, -ferre, -tuli, -laétum, 171. 
rego, ere, réxi, réctum, 144. 
re-linqud, ere, -liqui, -lictum, 154, 
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reor, réri, ratus sum, 164, 

re-pelld, ere, reppuli, pulsum, 150. 

re-perid, ire, repperi, repertum, 
152, 162. 

répo, ere, répsi, réptum, 144, 

re-sipiscd, ere, -sipivi (sipui), 157. 

re-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 149. 

re-sponde6, ere, -spondi, -sponsum, 
142. 

re-st6, stare, -stiti, 188, 2. 

re-stingud, ere, -stinxi, stinctum, 
146. 

re-tined, ere, ui, -tentum, 185, 1, a. 

re-vertor, i, reverti, reversum, 
153, 167. 

rided, Gre, risi, risum, 141. 

rod6, ere, rdsi, rosum, 147, 2. 

rudo, ere, rudivi, itum, 157, 

rumpo, ere, ripi, ruptum, 154. 

rud, ere, rui, rutum (ruittrus), 156. 

Saepid, ire, saepsi, saeptum, 161. 

oie saltum, 160. 


salld, ere, (salli), salsum. 
salve, def., 175, 4. 


sancio, Ire, sinxi 


sali, ire, 


sanctum, 
’ (sancitum), 
sapio, ere (sapivi), sapul, 157. 
sarci6, ire, sarsi, sartum, 161. 
satis-d6, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 188. 
scabo, ere, scibi, 153. 
scalps, ere, scalpsi, scalptum, 144. 
scand6, ere, scandi, scansum, 154, 
scind6, ere, scidi, scissum, 155. 
scisco, ere, scivi, scitum, 157. 
scribd, ere, scripsi, scriptum, 144. 
sculp6, ere, sculpsi, sculptum, 144. 
sectum, 
? secattrus, 187. 
seded, Gre, sédi, sessum, 148. 
sélig6, ere, -légi, -léctum, 153. 
sentid, Ire, sénsi, s¢nsum, 161. 
sepeliG, ire, ivi, sepultum, 159. 
sequor, i, sectitus sum, 165. 
serd, ere, 158. 
serd, ere, sévi, satum, 157. 
serpo, ere, serpsi, serptum, 144, 
sid6, ere, sidi, 153. 
sind, ere, slvi, situm, 157, 
sist6, Gre, (stiti), statum, 148, 
soled, Gre, solitus sum, 167. 
solv6, ere, solvi, solitum, 153. 
sonitum, 137 
> sonatirus, 
sorbed, ére (sorp-si), sorbul, 140. 


161. 


seco, Are, secui 


sono, dre, sonui 
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sortior, iri, sortitus sum, 166. 
spargo, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 144. 
sperno, ere, sprévi, sprétum, 157. 
-spicid, 147. 
sponded, Ere, spopondi, sponsum, 
142. 
spud, ere, spul, spitum, 156. 
status, ere, statui, stattitum, 156. 
stern6, ere, stravi, stratum, 157. 
sternud, ere, sternui, 156. 
stertd, ere, stertui, 158. 
-stingud, ere, 146. 
std, stare, steti, statum, 188. 
strepd, ere, strepui, strepitum, 
158. 
strided, Gre (ere), stridi, 148. 
stringd, ere, strinxi, strictum, 146. 
strud, ere, strixi, strictum, 144. 
sudded, Gre, suasi, suasum, 141. 
sub-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 1388. 
sub-ig6, ere, -égi, -aictum, 153. 
suc-céd6, ere, -céssi, -céssum, 144. 
sue-cendd, ere, -cendi, -cénsum, 
154. 
suc-cénsed, Ere, ui, -cénsum, 135, 
I, a. 
suc-currs, ere, -curri, -cursum, 148. 
suésco, ere, suévi, suétum, 157. 
suf-ferd, -ferre, sus-tinul, 171, n. 2. 
suf-ficid, ere, -féci, -fectum, 155. 
suf-fodi6, ere, -fOdi, -fossum, 155. 
sug-gerd, ere, -gessi, -gestum, 144. 
siigo, ere, stxi, stictum. 
sum, esse, fui, 116. 
sim6, ere, stimpsi, simptum, 144. 
suo, ere, sui, sutum, 156. 
super-st6, -stare, -steti, 138. 
super-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 
sup-p6n6, ere, -posui, -positum. 
surg6, ere, surréxi, surréctum, 144, 
ee ere, ul (Surpui), -reptum, 
58. 


Tango, ere, tetigi, tactum, 150. 

tego, ere, téxi, téctum, 144. 

temn6, ere, 146. 

tend6, ere, tetendi, ténsum (ten- 
tum), 150. 

tened, Gre, tenui, (tentum), 135, 
I, a. 
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terged, Gre, tersi, tersum, 141. 

terd, ere, trivi, tritum, 157. 

texd, ere, texui, textum, 158. 

ting(u)6, ere, tinxi, tinctum. 

toll6, ere (sustuli, subliatum), 150. 

tonded, Gre, totondi, tonsum, 142. 

tond, are, ui, 137. 

torqued, Gre, torsi, tortum, 141. 

torred, Gre, torrul,tostum, 135,1, a. 

tra-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 138, 1. 

trahd, ere, traxi, tractum, 144. 

tribus, ere, ui, tribitum, 156. 

triids, ere, trisi, trisum, 144. 

5 Cae titatus sum, 164. 

tundd, ere, tutudi, tinsum, tt- 
sum, 150. 

turged, Gre, tursi, 141. 


tueor, éri 


Ulciscor, i, ultus sum, 165. 
ungo, ere, tinxi, inctum, 146. 
urged, Gre, ursi, 141. 

tro, ere, tissi, istum, 144. 
titor, 1, isus sum, 165. 


Vado, ere, 144. 

valé, 175, 4. 

veho, ere, vexi, vectum, 144. 

velld, ere, velli (vulsi), vulsum, 
154. 

ven-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 188, r. 

vén-e6, ire, ivi (ii), 169, 2, R.1. 

venid, ire, véni, ventum, 162. 

vyénum-d6, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 
188. 

vereor, 6ri, veritus sum, 164. 

verrd, ere, verri, versum, 1538. 

verto, ere, verti, versum, 158. 

vescor, 1, 165. 

vesperasco, ere, Avi, 157. 

veto, are, vetui, vetitum, 187. 

vided, Gre, vidi, visum, 148. 

vincid, Ire, vinxi, vinctum, 161. 

vined, ere, vici, victum, 154. 

vis6, ere, visi, 153. 

vivo, ere, vixi, victum, 144. 

vol6, velle, volui, 158; 174. 

volv6, ere, volvi, volitum, 153. 

vom6, ere, vomui, vomitum, 158. 

voveo, Ere, vovi, votum, 143. 
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1. The Verb agrees with its subject in number and person (211). 

2. The Adjective agrees with its subject in gender, number, and 
case (211). 

3- The common Predicate of two or more subjects is put in the 
; Plural (285); when the genders are different, it takes the strongest 

gender or the nearest (286) ; when the persons are different, it takes 
the first in preference to the second, the second in preference to the 
third (287). 

4. The common Attribute of two or more substantives agrees with 
the nearest, rarely with the most important (290). 

5. The Predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case (211). 

6. The Appositive agrees with its subject in case ; if possible, also 
in number and person (821). 

7. The Relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 
person (614), 

8. Disproportion is indicated by the comparative with quam pro, 
quam ut, quam qui (298). 

g. In comparing two qualities, use either magis quam with the posi- 
tive, or a double comparative (299). 

1o. Superlatives denoting order and sequence are often used parti- 
tively and then usually precede their substantive (291, R. 2). 

11. The Genitive forms mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, are used mainly 
as objective genitives ; nostrum and vestrum as partitive (304, 2), 

12. The Reflexive is used regularly when reference is made to the 
grammatical subject ; frequently when reference is made to the actual 
subject (309). 

13. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject, when reference is 
made to the thought or will of that subject; hence, in Infinitive clauses, 
or Indirect Questions, in Sentences of Design, and in Oratid Obliqua 
(521). 

14. The Possessive Pronoun is used instead of the Possessive or 
Subjective Genitive in the First and Second Persons (362, 364). 

15. The Appositive to a possessive pronoun is in the Genitive (821, 
R, 2). 

16. With words of Inclination and Disinclination, Knowledge and 
Ignorance, Order and Position, Time and Season, the adjective is 
usually employed for the adverb (825, R. 6). 

17. The Indicative, not the Subjunctive, is used in expressions of 
Possibility, Power, Obligation, and Necessity (254, rR. 1). 
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18. The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive (257) ; the Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive (258). 

19. The Optative Subjunctive may be used to express a Wish (260), 
an Asseveration (262), a Command (263), or a Concession (264). 


20. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate, the Second 
to contingent, fulfilment (268). 


21. The Negative of the Imperative is regularly n6li with the Infin- 
itive ; sometimes né with the Perfect Subjunctive (270, R. 2), or cavé 
with the Subjunctive (271) is also used. 


22. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be treated asa 
neuter subject (422), object (423), or predicate (424). 

23. The Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of Will, Power, 
Duty, Habit, Inclination, Resolve, Continuance, End, etc. (428). 

24. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Will and Desire (582). 


25. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Emotion (538). 


26. The Accusative and Infinitive is used in Exclamation (584). 

27. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Perceiving, the 
Present Infinitive expresses action contemporary with that of the govy- 
erning verb, the Perfect, action prior to it, the Future, action future 
to it (530), 

28. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used chiefly after 
substantives and adjectives that require a complement (428). 


29. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used mainly in 
post-classical Latin after words of Fitness and Function ; also after 
words of Capacity and Adaptation, and to express Design (429). 

30. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used after verbs 
of Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, efc., to indicate Design 
(480). 

31. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used to denote 
Means and Cause, rarely Manner (481). 


32. The Supine in -um is used chiefly after verbs of Motion to 
express Design (435). 


33. The Supine in -i is used chiefly with adjectives to indicate 
Respect (436). 


34. The Present. Participle denotes continuance, the Perfect, com- 
pletion, at the time of the leading verb (282). 


35. The Future Participle is used in post-Ciceronian Latin te ex- 
press Design (488, N.). 
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36. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and Represen- 
tation to express the actual condition of the object (586). 

37. The Perfect Participle passive is used after verbs of Causation 
and Desire, to denote that entire fulfilment is demanded or desired 
(537). 

38. The subject of a finite verb is in the Nominative (208). 

39. Verbs of Seeming, Becoming, with the passive of verbs of Mak- 
ing, Choosing, Showing, Thinking, and Calling, take two Nomina- 
tives, one of the subject, one of the predicate (206). 

40. With passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, the Accusative subject of the Infinitive becomes the Nomina- 
tive subject of the leading verb (528). 

41. The Appositional Genitive is used after vox, ndmen, verbum, rés, 
etc. (861, I). 

42. The Epexegetical Genitive (or Genitive of Explanation) is used 
after genus, vitium, culpa, etc. (861, 2). 

43. The Possessive Genitive is used of the Third Person to denote 
possession (862), 

44. The Subjective Genitive is used of the subject of the action 
indicated by the substantive (3863, 1); the objective Genitive, of the 
object of that action (863, 2). 

45. Essential or permanent qualities are put in the Genitive, 
always with an adjective (865) ; external and transient qualities in the 
Ablative, always with an adjective (400). See No. 82. 

46. The Genitives of Quality and Possession may be used as predi- 
eates (366). 

47. The Partitive Genitive stands for the whole to which a part 
belongs (367). 

48. Adjectives of Fulness and Want, of Knowledge and Ignorance, 
of Desire and Disgust, of Participation and Power, may take the Gen- 
itive (874). Also some present participles used as adjectives, and in 
later Latin some verbals in -ax (375). 

49. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting usually 
take the Genitive (876) ; but sometimes the Accusative, especially of 
things (376, R.). 

50. Impersonal verbs of Emotion take the Accusative of the Person 
Who Feels, and the Genitive of the Exciting Cause (871). 

sr, Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and Acquitting, 
take the Genitive of the Charge (378). 

52. Verbs of Rating and Buying take the Genitive of the General, 
the Ablative of the Particular Value (879, 404), See No, 87. 
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53. Interest and Réfert take the Genitive of the Person, rarely of the 
Thing concerned (881). 

s4. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative (845). 

ss. Verbs of Advantage and Disadvantage, Bidding and Forbid- 


ding, Pleasure and Displeasure, Yielding and Resisting, take the 
Dative (346). 
56. Many intransitive verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, 


ob, post, prae, sub, and super may take a Dative ; transitive verbs also 
an Accusative besides (347). 


57. Verbs of Giving and Putting take a Dative and Accusative, or 
an Accusative and Ablative (848). 


58.- The Dative is used with esse to denote possession (849). 
59. The Dative is used of the Person Interested in the action (850). 
60. The Hthical Dative is used of the personal pronouns only (851). 


61. The Dative of Reference is used of the Person to whom a state- 
ment is referred (852). 


62. The Dative of Agent is used with the Perfect passive, the 
Gerund, and the Gerundive (854). 


63. The Dative may denote the Object For Which in combination 
with the Person to Whom (855). 


64. Adjectives of Friendliness, Fulness, Likeness, Nearness, with 
their opposites, take the Dative (859). 


65. Active transitive verbs take the Accusative case (880). 


66. Many intransitive verbs, mostly those of Motion, compounded 
with ad, ante, circum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, 
and trans, take the Accusative ; transitive verbs thus compounded may 
have two Accusatives (831). 


67. Intransitive verbs may take an Accusative of similar form or 
meaning (838, 2). 

68. The Accusative may express Extent in Degree, Space, or Time 
(384-6). 

69. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Accusative of 
Place Whither ; so also domus and ris (837). See No. 74 and 92. 


70. Verbs meaning to Inquire, Require, Teach, and Conceal, take 
two Accusatives, one of the Person, one of the Thing (839). 


71. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, and Showing, 
take two Accusatives of the same Person or Thing (340). 

72. The subject of the Infinitive is regularly in the Accusative (420), 

73. The Accusative may be used in Exclamations (848). 

74. Place Where is denoted by the Ablative, usually with in (885) ; 
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Place Whence by the Ablative, usually with ex, dé, or ab (390). Names 
of Towns and Small Islands omit the hae (886, 3891). See 
No. 69 and 92. 

75. Attendance is denoted by the Ablative with eum (292). 

76. Time When or Within Which is denoted by the Ablative (898). 

77. Origin or Descent is denoted by the Ablative with or without 
ex and dé (395). 

78. Material is denoted by the Ablative with ex (396). 

79. The Point of View or Respect is denoted by the Ablative (397). 

80. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative (398). 

8r. Manner is denoted by the Ablative regularly with an adjective 
or cum (399). 

82. External and transient qualities are denoted by the Ablative, 
always with an adjective (400); essential and permanent qualities by 
the Genitive, always with an adjective (865). See No. 45, 

83. Cause, Means, and Instrument, are denoted by the Ablative 
(401, 408). 

84. The Agent is denoted by the Ablative with @ (ab) (401). 

85. The Standard of Measurement is denoted by the Ablative (402). 

86. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative (408) 

87. Definite Price is put in the Ablative (404) ; General Price in the 
Genitive (379). See No. 52. 

88. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, take the 
Ablative (405). 

89. The Ablative is used with opus and tisus (406). 

go. Utor, abitor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, take the Ablative (407). 

gt. The Ablative, combined with a participle, serves to modify the 
verbal predicate of a sentence : Ablative Absolute (409). 

92. Names of Towns and Small Islands of the First and Second 
Declensions are put in the Locative of the Place Where (411). See 
No. 69 and 74. 

93. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs (489). 

94. A question for information merely is introduced by -ne (454). 

95. A question that expects the answer yes is introduced by nonne 


96. A question that expects the answer no is introduced by num 


97. The Deliberative Question is in the Subjunctive (265). 
98. The Indirect Question is in the Subjunctive (467). 
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99. Sequence of Tenses. Principal tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal tenses, Historical by Historical (509). 

roo. After a Future or Future Perfect, the Future relation is 
expressed by the Present, the Future Perfect by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive (514). After other tenses the Future relation is expressed by the 
Active Periphrastic Present and Imperfect Subjunctive (515). 


tor. In Oratid Obliqua all subordinate tenses follow the general law 
of sequence (516). 


102. Quod, the fact that, in that, is used with the Indicative to 
introduce explanatory clauses after Verbs of Adding and Dropping, 
Doing and Happening, and demonstratives (525). 


103. Quod, quia, quoniam, and quando take the Indicative in Direct 
Discourse, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to express Cause 
(540, 541). 

104. Quod is used after verbs of Emotion with the Indicative in Di- 
rect, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to give the Ground (642). 


105. Final Sentences have the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
with ut or né (545). 


106. Complementary Final Clauses are used after verbs of Will and 
Desire (546). 

107. Positive verbs of Preventing, Refusing, Forbidding, and Be- 
waring, may take né with the Subjunctive (548). 

to8. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quéminus with the 
Subjunctive (549). See No. 112. 


tog. Verbs of Fear are followed by né or ut (né non) and all tenses 
of the Subjunctive (550). 


110. Consecutive Sentences have the Subjunctive with ut and ut non 
(552). 

111. Verbs of Effecting have the Subjunctive with ut and né, or ut 
non (558). 


112. Negatived or Questioned verbs of Preventing, Hindering, etc., 


of Doubt and Uncertainty, may be followed by the Subjunctive with 
quin (555). See No. 108. 


113, A Consecutive Clause with ut is often used to give the contents 
or character of a preceding substantive, adjective, or pronoun (557), 

114. Ut, ut primum, cum, cum primum, ubi, ubi primum, simulae, 
simul atque, and postquam take the Perfect Indicative, in the sense of 
as soon as; but the Imperfect is used of Overlapping Action, and the 
Pluperfect when a definite interval is given (561, 562, 568). 

115. When two actions are repeated contemporaneously, both are 
put in the Indicative in tenses of continuance (566). 


Mi 
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116. When one action is repeated before another, the antecedent 
action is put in the Perfect, Pluperfect, or Future Perfect, the subse- 
quent in the Present, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation 
(567). : 

117. Dum, dénec, quoad, quamdit, so long as, while, take the Indica- 
tive of all tenses (569). 

118. Dum, while, while yet, takes the Present Indicative after all 
tenses (570). 

119. Dum, donec, quoad, wrtil, take the Present, Historical Present, 
Historical Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative (571). 

120. Dum, donec, quoad, wntil, take the Subjunctive when Suspense 
or Design is involved (572). 

r21. Dum, modé, and dummodo, if only, provided only, take the 
Present and Imperfect Subjunctive in Conditional Wishes (578). 

122. Antequam and priusquam take the Indicative Present, Perfect, 
aud Future Perfect when the limit is stated as a fact ; the Subjunctive 
when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or subordinate 
(574, 577), 

123. Temporal cum, when, is used with all tenses of the Indicative 
to designate merely temporal relations (580). 

124. Historical cum, when, is used with the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive to give the circumstances under which an action took 
place (585). 

125. Causal and Concessive cum, when, whereas, although, are used 
with all tenses of the Subjunctive (586, 587). 

126. The Logical Condition has usually some form of the Indicative 
in both Protasis and Apodosis (595). 

127. The Ideal Condition has usually the Present or Perfect Sub- 
junctive, less often the Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses 
(595). : 

128. The Unreal Condition has the Imperfect Subjunctive of oppo- 
sition to present, the Pluperfect of opposition to past fact (597). 

129. Ut si, ac si, quasi, quam si, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, and 
velut si, introduce a comparison in the Subjunctive. The tense follows 
the rule of sequence (602). 

130. Concessive clauses may be introduced by etsi, etiamsi, tametsi, 
with the Indicative or Subjunctive (604); by quamquam, with the 
Indicative (605) ; by quamvis, with the Subjunctive (606). 

131. Indefinite and generic relatives usually have the Indicative 
(625) ; so explanatory qui, when equivalent to quod (626). 

132. The Subjunctive is used in Relative Clauses that form a part 
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of the utterance of another ; so in Oratid Obliqua and Final Clauses 
(628). 

133. Relative sentences that depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives, 
and form an integral part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive 
by Attraction (629). 

134. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Design when 
qui = ut (final) is (680). 

135. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency 
when qui = ut (consecutive) is; so after dignus, indignus, iddneus, aptus, 
etc.; after an indefinite antecedent ; after comparatives with quam (631). 

136. Comparative sentences after words of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness may be introduced by atque or ac (648). 

137. Comparative sentences after comparatives are introduced by 
quam (644). 

138. In Oratis Obliqua, Principal Clauses are put in the Infinitive, 
except Interrogatives and Imperatives, which are put in the Subjune 
tive ; Subordinate clauses are put in the Subjunctive (650, 651, 652). 
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A— length of final, 707,1. 

ab (@)—Syntax of as prep., 417,1; posi- 
tion of, 413,R.1; Dat. after vbs. cpd. 
with, 347,R.5; with Abl. of Separation, 
390; with Towns, 391,r.1; with Abl. of 
Origin, 395; with Abl. of Agent, 401; 
with Abl. Ger., 433. 

abesse—with Acc. of Extent, or @ and 
Abl., 335,n.2; with Dat., 349,n.4; tan- 
tum abest ut,—ut, 552,2.1. 

ability—adjs. of, with Inf., 423,r.2. 

ABLATIVE—defined, 23,6; Pl. in abus, 
29,R.4; mute stems with i, 54; vowel 
stems in I, 57,R.2; 4th decl. in ubus, 
61,R.1; Pl. in ig (for iis), 75,2; adjs. of 
three endings in e, 79,R.1; adjs. and 
parts. in I and e, 82; adjs. in e and i, 
83; of Comp., 89,n.1; forms advs., 91. 

With abesse and distare, 335,n.2; 

_with Acc. after vbs. of Giving and Put- 
ting, 348; with preps. instead of Part. 
Gen., 372,n.2; of Place where, 385; of 
Towns, 386; of Place whence, 390; with 
vbs. of Abstaining, 390,2; with Adjs., 
390,3; of Towns, 391; preps. with Towns, 
ib.R.1; of Attendance, 392; of Time, 393; 
of Time with in, 394; of Origin, 395; of 
Material, 396; of Respect, 397; with 
Comp., 296, 398; of Manner, 399; of 
Quality, 400; of Instrument, 401; of 
Agent, 314, 401; with verbs of Sacri- 
ficing, 401,n.4; with nitor, fid6, efc., 
401,n.6; of Standard, 402; of Difference, 
403; of Price, 404; with vbs. of Plenty 
and Want, 405; with opus and fisus, 
406; with fitor, fruor, edc., 407; of 
Cause, 408 and re.; of Ger., 431, 432; 
of Sup., 436. 

ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE—Ssyntax of, 409,10; 
of part., 665; 666. 

abstaining—vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 

abstract—relations expressed by Indic., 
254,n.1; substs. become concrete in Pl., 
204,R.5; formation of, 181,2,0. 

abiti—with Abl., 407. 


&c—see atque; ac si with Subjv. of 
Comparison, 602. 

accentuation—15; effect of enclitics, id. 
R.1; in cpds., 4b. R.2; in Voc., id. R.3. 

accidit—sequence after, 513,n.2; with 
quod, 525,R.; with ut, 553,3. 

ACOUSATIVE—4definition, 23,4. 8d decl. 36; 
in im, of vowel stems, 57,n.1; Pl. infg 
and 6s, 57,R.4; in is, 83,R.2; of Comp. 
in is, 89,n.2; forms advs., 91. 

Becomes subj. of pass., 216; Direct 
obj., 330; with cpd. vbs., 331; Inner 
obj., 332, 333; neut. pron. and adj., 333,1; 
Cognate, ib.2. Double Acc., 333,1; of 
Extent, in Degree, Space, Time, 334- 
336; with abesse and distare, 335,R.2; 
with abhine, 336,n.3; of Local Object, 
337; of Respect, 338. Double Acc., 
339-342; with vbe. of Inquiring, etc., 
339; with vbs. of Naming, Making, etc., 
340; with Interjections, 348, 1; and Dat, 
with vbs. of Giving and Putting, 348; 
with preps. for Part. Gen., 372,R.2; subj. 
of Inf., 203,n.1; 420; of Ger., 430, 432; 
of Sup., 435; with Inf. as object clause, 
526-535 ; with Inf. as subj., 635; with Inf. 
after vbs. of Emotion, 642,n.; with Inf, 
in dependent comparative clause, 641. 

accusing—vbs. of, with Gen., 378. 

acquitting—vbs. of, with Gen., 378. 

active voice—112,2; 213; of something 
caused to be done, 219; periphrastic, 247. 

ad—vbs. ¢pd. with, take Acc., 331; with 
Towns and Countries, 337, Rr.1 and 2; 
with Acc. of End after vbs. of Taking, 
etc., 340,n.2; with Acc. for Dat., 345, R.2; 
vbs. cpd. with, take Dat., 347; in the 
neighborhood of, 386, R. 2; position of, 
413,R.1; as prep., 416,1; with Acc. Ger., 
429; 432,n. 

adding—vbs. of, with quod, 525, 1; with 
ut, 553,4. 

ADJECTIVE—16,2; decl. of, 17; defined, 72; 
ist and 2d deol., 73; stems in ro, 74; 
with Nom. wanting, 74,R.2; Pronominal, 
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76; 3d decl., 77; two endings, 78; stems 
in ri, 78,2; in Gli and Gri, 78,n.; one 
ending, 80; case peculiarities, 83; abun- 
dantia, 84; defective, 85; comparison 
of, 86; correlative, 109. 

As subst., 204,RR.1-4; agreement of 
pred., 211; attrib. agrees in Gender, 286; 
neut. with fem., ib. 8; concord of, 289; 
with two subjs., 290; position, 291; 
meaning varies with position, id. R.1, 
676 ; numerals, 292-295; comparatives, 
296-301; superlatives, 302, 303; of In- 
clination, Knowledge, efc., in pred., 
325,R.6; neut. in Cognate Acc., 333,1; 
of Extent in Degree, 334 and r.1; with 
Gen. of Quality, 365; of 3d decl. as 
pred., 366,R.2; with Abl. of Separation, 
390,3; with Abl. of manner, 399; with 
Abl. of Quality, 400; with Inf. for Gen. 
of Ger., 428,R.2; neut. with ut, 553,4. 

advantage—vbs. of, with Dat., 346, 

ADVERB—4defined, 16,5, and r.3; formation 
of, 91, 92; comparison of, 93; numeral, 
98; pron., 110; general use of, 439; po- 
sition of, 440, 677. 

adversative—sentences, 483-491; particles, 
483; cum, 587; qui, 634. 

adversus—gives obj. coward which, 359, 
R.23 as prep., 416,2. 

ae-—pronunciation of, 4 and r. 

aequalis—with Gen. or Dat., 359,R.1. 

aequare—with Acc., 346,n.3. 

aestimare—with Gen., 379; with Abl., 
380,R.2; with Abl. and ex, 402,R.2. 

age—how expressed, 296,R.5. 

agent—in Abl. with ab, 214, 355,n.1, 401; 
in Abl., 214,R.2; in Dat., 215, 354, 355; 
and Instrument, 401,r.1. 

Aid—175,1; introduces 0.R., 648,n.2. 

aliquis and aliqui—107; syntax of, 314; 
for quis and qui, 107,n.1, 315,n.1. 

alius—decl, of, 76, 108; syntax of, 319; 
alia as Acc. of Respect, 338,2; alias— 
alias, 482,1. 

alter—decl. of, 76, 108; for secundus, 
96,5; and alius, 319. 

alteruter—decl. of, 76, 108. 

ambd—95, 108; and uterque, 292. 

amicus—with Gen. or Dat., 359,r.1. 

an—in disjunctive questions, 457, 1; in 
phrases, 2b. 2; in second part of a dis- 
junctive question, 458; anne, 2d. ;anndn 
and necne, 459; o7 497. 

anacoluthon—697, 
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anacrusis—733,R. 

anapaestic—foot, 733. 

animi as Loc., 374,R. 

ante—vbs. cpd. will take Acc. or Dat., 
331,347; with Abl. of Standard or Acc. 
of Extent, 403,R.; as prep., 416,3; with 
Acc. Ger., 432,1. 

anteaquam—see antequam. 

antecedent—action, 561-567: of Rel., 613; 
repetition of, 615; incorporation of, 616; 
indefinite, 621; def. or indef. with Indic. 
or Subjv., 631,1 and 2. 

antequam—with Indic., 574-576; with 
Pr., 575; with Pf. and Fut. Pf., 576; 
with Subjy., 577. 

aorist—definition, 224; Hist. Pf., 239. 

aphaeresis—714, Rr. 

apodosis—589; omission of, 601; in com- 
parative sentences, 602; in Indic. in 
Unreal Conditions, 597,R.3; after vb. 
requiring Subjv., 20.R.5. 

aposiopesis—691. 

appellare—with two <Accs., 340; with 
two Noms., 206. 

apposition—320; concord in, 321; Parti- 
tive, 322, 323; Restrictive, 322; Distribu- 
tive, 323; to sentence, 324; Predicate, 
325; Gen. of, 361; to names of Towns, 
386,R.1; to Loc., 411,R.2; pron, incor- 
porated, 614,n.4; subst. incorporated, 
616,2. 

apud—416,4. 

arrangement—of words, 671-683; gram- 
matical or rhetorical, 672; of simple 
sentences, 674; of interrog. sentences, 
675; of adj. and Gen., 676; of advs., 
677; of preps., 678; of particles, 679. 

as—decl. of, 48, Rr. 

asking—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 and 
R.1; with ut, 546. 

asseverations—in Subjv., 262. 

at—use of, 488. 

atque—syntax of, 477; 
Likeness, etc., 643. 

atqui—489. 

attendance—Abl, of, 392; with cum, é2. 
R.1; instrumental, id. r.2. 

attraction—in Gender, 211,n.5; in mood, 
508,4, 629, 662, 663; of Rel., 617. 

attributive—288; concord of adj., 289; 
with two or more substs., 290; position 
of, 291; superlatives of Order and Se 
quence, 291,1,R.2 ; pred., 325; with part., 
437,R, 


with adjs. of 
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aut—uee of, 493; aut—aut, 445. 
autem—position of ,484,n.; syntax of, 484. 
auxiliary—vbs. with Inf., 280,1,0. 


becoming—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206. 

beginning—vbs. of, with Inf., 423, and r.3. 

believing—vbs. of, with Acc. and Inf., 527; 
with Nom., 528. 

bellum—in Abl. of Time, 394,R.; belli 
as Loc., 411,R.1. 

beseeching—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 

bewaring—vbs. of, with né, 548. 

bidding—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 

biniI—for duo, 96,R.3. 

bds—decl. of, 52. 

brachylogy—689. 

buying—vbs. of, with Gen. or Abl., 379, 
380. 


caesura—defined, 750-753. 

calling—vbs. of, with two Accs., 340; with 
two Noms., 206. 

capability—adjs. of, with Inf., 421,n.2. 

cardinal numbers—94; Gen. Pl, of 95,n.2; 
position of, 676,n.2. 

car6—decl. of, 42 ; gender of, 43,1. 

cases—defined, 23; récti and obliqui, 24; 
case-forms, 25; endings, 26,2. 

catalexis—742, 

causi—with Gen., 373; with Gen. Ger., 
428,R.2. 

CAUSAL SENTENCES—codrdinate, 498; sub- 
ordinate, 538-542; with quod, ¢/c., and 
Indic. or Subjy., 540, 541; rejected 
reason, 7b. R.; with vbs. of Emotion, 
542; with cum, 586; relative, 634; 
clauses in O.0., 6565. 

causation—vbs. of, with part., 537; with 
ut, 553,1; pass. with ut, i. 3. 

cause—Abl. of, 408 ; represented by part., 
666, 670, 2. 

cavére—with Subjy. for Impy., 271,2; 
with Dat., 346,n.2; constructions with, 
648,R. 

cedo—defective, 175,6. 

célare—with two Accs., or dé, 339 and r. 
1 and 8. 

(céterus)—Nom. masc. wanting, 74,R.2, 
85,8; use of céterum, 491; cétera used 
partitively, 291,n.2. 

charge—in Gen. with Judicial verbs, 378; 
with nomine, 2. R.1; in ADL, id. B.2. 

choosing—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with two Accs., 340. 
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circ&a—position of, 413,R.1; as prep., 416,5; 
with Acc. Ger., 432. 

circiter—as prep., 416,6. 

circum—vbs. cpd. with, take Acc., 331; 
never repeated, ib. R.2; as prep., 416,5. 

cis—as prep., 416,7. 

citius quam—constr. after 644,n.3. 

citrai—as prep., 416,7. 

coepi—175,5,a,; with Inf., 423,R.3. 

cOgere—with ut, 553,2; conclude, with 
Inf., 546,R.1. 

Cognate Accusative — 333,2; similar 
phrases, 1b. R.; with second Acc., 341. 

cOgnatus—with Gen. or Dat., 359, R.1. 

cOgndmen esse—with Dat., 349,R.5. 

colus—decl. of, 68,4. 

communis, with Gen. or Dat., 359,R.1. 

comparative—86, 87; with quam or Abl., 
296; omission of quam, id. R.4; age 
with natus, éb. R.5; of Disproportion, 
298; doubled, 299; with Part. Gen., 372; 
with Abl. of Respect, 398; with quam 
qui, 631,3. 

COMPARATIVE SENTENCES—638-644 ;moods 
in, 639; vb. omitted in, 640; in dependent 
clauses, 641; correlatives in, 642; with 
atque, 643; with quam, 644. 

comparison—of adjectives, 86, 87; of par- 
ticiples, 88, 89; of advs., 93; irregular, 
90; standard of, omitted, 297; of quali- 
tics, 299; conditional sentences of, 602, 

compelling—vbs. of, with ut, 553,2. 

composition of words, 193-200; of substs., 
194-198; of vbs., 199, 200. 

compounds—107, 108; quantity in, 715. 

conceiving—vhbs. of, with obj. clause, 623. 

CONCESSIVE SENTENCES—603-609 ; with 
etsi, efc., 604; with quamquam, 605; 
with quamvis, 606; with licet, 607; 
with ut, 608; representatives of, 609. 

concord—210; pred. with subj., 211; of 
multiplied subj. and pred., 286-287; of 
app., 321; of rel., 614. 

condemning—vbs. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other constrs., 7b. R.2. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES—589-602; nega- 
tives, 591; two excluding, 592; equiva- 
lents of Protasis, 598. LoercaL, 595; 
Sive—sive, 7d. R.4. IpEsL, 596; Un- 
REAL, 597; Indic. in Apodosis, 20. R.3; 
in 0.0., <b. 2.4; INcoMPLETE, 598-601; 
of Comparison, 602; in 0.O., 656; 
Logical, 657; Ideal, 658; Unreal, 659. 

confidere—with Abi., 401,n.6. 
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conjugation—defined, 17; systems of, 120; 
first, 122; second, 123; irregular second, 
124; third, 125; third in 10, 126; fourth, 
127; deponents, 128; periphrastic, 129; 
notes on, 130,131; change in, 136. 

CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES—exceptional se- 
quence in, 513; syntax of, 551-558; Pure, 
552; with dignus, ¢éc., 2b. R.2; with 
idea of Design, ib. R.3; ut non, with- 
out, ib. R.4 ; Complementary, 553; vbs. 
of Effecting, 553; vbs. of Hindering, 
554-556; quin with vbs. of Preventing, 
655,1; with vbs. of Doubt, ib. 2; quin 
=ut non, 556; Explanatory ut, 557; 
Exclamatory question, 558; rel. sen- 
tences, 631; with quin, 632. 

constractid praegnans, 699. 

consulere—with Dat., 346, n.2. 

contemporaneous action—538-573; in Ex- 
tent, 569,570; in Limit, 671-573. 

contentus, with Abl. 401, r.6. 

contingit—with ut, 553,3; contigit, 
sequence after, 513,B. 

continuance—vbs. of, with Inf., 423. 

contra—position of, 413,n.1; as prep., 
416,9. 

contracting—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

contrarius—with Gen. or Dat., 359, n.1. 

contrasts—with hic—ille, 307,rR.1,2; with 
ipse, 311,r.1; alter—alter, etc., 323. 

convicting—vbs. of, with Gen., 378; other 
constr., ib. R.2. 

codrdination—defined, 472; syntax of, 473-- 
503; copulative, 474-482; adversative, 
483-491; disjunctive, 492-497; causal 
and illative, 498-503. 

copula—with Pred., 205; itself a pred., id. 
N.; omitted, 209; agrees with pred., 211, 
+i Rob: D5 

copulative—vbs., 206; with nom. and Inf., 
ib. R.1. Particles, 474, 481. Sentences 
474-482; use of neg. to connect, 480. 

cor—decl. of, 53. 

cOram—as prep., 417,3. 

correlatives—109-111; codrdinating par- 
ticles, as tum—tum, alias—alias, eic., 
482; of Rel., 618; absorption of, 619, 
621; position of, 620; in comparative 
sentences, 642; omitted, 642,3. 

correption—744, 

countries—in Acc., with prep., 337,n.1; 
without, ib. R.1. 

creare—with two Accs., 340; with two 
Noms., 206. 
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cum—vbs. cpd. with take Acc., or Dat., 
331,347; with Abl. of Attendance, 392; 
with Abl. of Manner, 399; with unnatural 
productions, 400,n.2; as prep., 417,4; 
position of, 413,R.1; with Abl. Ger., 433. 
Primum, as soon as, 561-563; with 
Iterative action, 566,567; with Subjv., i. 
R.; Temporal, 580; fuit cum, 2d. R.1; 
memini cum, éd. R.2; with Lapses of 
Time, id. 8.8; Inverse, 581; Iterative, 
584; Circumstantial, 585-588; Historical, 
585; Causal, 586; Concessive and Ad- 
versative, 587; cum—tum, 588. 


Dactylic—foot, 783 ; rhythms, 783-789. 

DATIVE—defined, 23,3; 1st decl. in ibus, 
29,R.4; 4th decl. in ubus, 61,R.1; 5th 
decl., uncommon, 63,R.1; in adjs. in 
is (for ils), 75,2; in { of pron. adjs., 
76,2. 

With act. vb. unchanged in pass., 217, 
346,n.1; of Indirect Obj., 344; with 
trans. vbs., 345; with vbs. of Taking 
Away, iv. R.1; with intrans. vbs., 346; 
with cpd. vbs., 347; with vbs. cpd. with 
dé, ex, ab, #b. R.5; and Acc. with vbs. 
of Giving and Putting, 348; of Possessor, 
349; of Personal Interest, 350; Ethical, 
351; of Reference, 352, 353; with par- 
ticiples, 353; of Agent, 215, 354; Double, 
356; with substs., 357; Local, 358; with 
adjs., 359; of Ger., 429. 

dd—with Abl. for second Acc., 339,RR.1,3 ; 
vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 347,n.5; with 
Abl. of Separation, 390,1 and 2; of Origin, 
395; of Respect, 397,R.; of Cause, 408, 
R.3; position of, 413,R.1; as prep., 416,5; 
with Abl. Ger., 433. 

decére—with Dat., 346,n.3. 

declension—defined, 17; varieties of, 27; 
rules for, 28; 1st, 29, 30; 2d, 31-33; 3d, 
35-60; 4th, 61, 62; 5th, 63, 44; vary 
between 5th and 8d, 63,n.2; of Greek 
substs., 65; adjs. of 1st and 2d, 73; of 
pron, adjs., 76; of parts., 80. 

ddesse—with Dat., 349,n.4. 

déficere—with Acc., 346,n.3. 

deliberative questions—265 ; 
0.0., 651,R.2. 

déligere—with two Accs., 340; with two 
Nomas., 206. 

demanding—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 

demonstratives—104; attracted in Qen- 
der, 211,n.5; syntax of, 305-307; hfe, 
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305; iste, 306; ille, 307; followed by 
quod, 525,2; position of, 676,R.1. 

deponent—113; conjugation, 128; list of, 
163-166; semi-, 167; how used, 220. 

depriving—vbs. of, with Abl., 405,N. 

desire—adjs. of, with Gen., 374; vbs. of, 
with Inf., 281,c, 423,2,n.4. 

determinative pronouns—103, 308. 

deus—decl. of, 33,8.6. 

dexter—74,n.1; Comp. of, 87,1, 2 and 7. 

dizresis—5, 753. 

dialysis—724. 

diastolé—721, 

dicere—with two Noms. in pass., 206. 

difference—measure of, 403. 

difficile—comparison of, 87,3. 

diffidere—with Dat., 401,n.6. 

dignus—constr. after, 652,n.2; quior ut, 
with Subjyv., 631,1. 

diphthongs—length, 14; quantity, 705. 

disjunctive—particles, 492; sentences, 492- 
497; questions, 452; forms of, 458; in- 
direct, 460,2. 

disproportion—by quam pro, qui, ut, 
étc,, 298. 

dissimilis—Comp. of, 87,3. 

distare—with Acc., or & and Abl., 335, R.2. 

distributives—97; with pliralia tantum, 
id. R.3; for cardinals, syntax of, 295; 
distributive apposition, 323. 

docére—with two Accs., or dé, 339, and 
n.1; doctus, id. R.2; discere as pass., 
ib. R.4; constr. after, 423,n.6. 

doing—vbs. of, take obj, clause, 523, 525,1. 

domus—decl., 61,n.2, 68,4; domum, 337; 
dom6, 390,2; domi, 411,n.2; with Gen. 
of poss, pron., 411,n.8. 

ddnec—wzhile, 569; until, with Indic., 
571; with Subjv., 572. 

doubt—vbs. of, with quin, 5565,2. 

dropping—vbs. of, with quod clause, 525. 

dubitare—an, 457,2; non dubitd, with 
quin, 555,2; with Interrog., ib. R.1; with 
Inf,, 7d. B.2. 

dum—while, 669, 570; watil, with Indic., 
571; with Subjv., 572; provided that, 
673; retained, with Indic. in 0.O., 
655, 8.3. 

dummodo—provided that, 573. 

duo—95; and amb, uterque, 292. 


E—length of final, 707,2; see ex. 
ecce—with Acc, and Nom., 343,1,n. 
ecquis—106. 
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ecthlipsis—719,2, 

effecting—constr. of vbs. of, 553. 

efficere—with Subjy. and ut, 553,1 and 3. 

egére—with Gen. or Acc., 405,R.1. 

ego—decl. of, 100 ; Gen. Pl., 304,2 and 3; 
nos in O.0., 660,4. 

elision—719,1. 

ellipsis—688, 

emere—with Gen., 379. 

emotion—vbs. of, with Acc., 330,n.; with 
Abl., 408; with Acc. and Inf., 533; 
Causal sentences after, 642 and r. 

6n—in exclamations, 343,1,r. 

enallage—693. 

enclitics—effect of, on pronunciation, 15, 
R.1. 

endeavor—vbs. of, with ut, 546,1. 

ending—vbs. of, with Inf., 423,2. 

enim—position of, and use of, 498. 

epicene substantives —21,3. 

erga—use of, 416,10; with Acc. Ger., 
432, 

ergo—with Gen., 373; with Gen. Ger., 
428,n.2; usage of, 502. 

esse—conjugation of, 116; cpds., 117; as 
copula, 205; omitted, 209, 280,2; with 
Fut. part. to form periphrastic, 247; cpd. 
tenses with ful, efc., id. R.1; futirum 
esse ut, 248; in ed est ut, 249; with 
Ger., 251,1; with Gen. of Price, 379; 
with Dat. Ger., 429; est, 2¢ is the case, 
with ut, 553,3; fuit cum, with Subjv., 
580,R.1; sunt qui, with Subjy., 631,2. 

et--in numerals, 96,4, 97,4; et—et, usage 
of, 475; omitted, 481,2 and 3. 

etenim—use of, 498. 

Ethical Dative—351, 

etiam—strengthens comparative, 301; 
syntax of, 478; yes, 471,1; and quoque, 
479,n.; after sed, vérum, 482,5. 

etiamsi—with Indic. or Subjv., 604. 

etsi—with Indic. or Subjy., 604. 

ex—vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 347,r.5; 
with Abl, of Separation, 390,1 and 2; 
with Towns, $91,n.1; with Abl. of Ori- 
gin, 395; of Material, 396; of Respect, 
397,n.; Measure, 402,R.; of Cause, 408, 
R.2; use as prep., 417,6; with Abl. 
Ger., 433. 

exclamations—in Acc., 343,1; in Acc. and 
Inf., 534; exclamatory questions, 558. 

existimare —with Gen., 379; with ex and 
Abl., 402,R. 

exspectare—constr, of, 572. 
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extent—in Degree, 334; in Space, 335; in 
Time, 336. 
extra—as prep., 416,11. 


facere—fac (ut) for Imp., 271,1; with 
pred, Gen., 366,R.1; with Gen. of Price, 
379; with consecutive clause, 553,1; 
facere (faxd) ut as periphrasis, 2d. 1; 
n6On possum (facere) quin, 556,R.1. 

fear—sequence after vbs. of, 515,R.3; 
clauses of, and Final Clauses, 543,n.3; 
syntax of clause of, 550. 

feré—position of, 677,n.1. 

ferre—conj. of, 171. 

fidere—with Abl., 401,x.6. 

fieri—conjugation of, 173; with two 
Noms., 206; with Gen. of Price, 379; 
with ex or dé, 396,n.1; with ut, 553,3. 

Figures—of Syntax and Rhetoric, 688-700; 
of Prosody, 718-728. 

filling—vbs. of, with Abl., 405. 

FINAL SENTENCES—543-550; Pure, 545; 
Complementary, 546-549; with vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 546; Inf. instead, id. 
n.1; Subjv. without ut, 7d. R.2; with 
vbs. of Hindering, 547-549; né with vbs. 
of Preventing, 548; quominus, 549; with 
vbs, of Fear, 550; eight circumlocutions 
for, 544,R.; sequence in, 512. 

final syllables—quantity of, 711-713. 

Jitness—adjs. of, with Dat., 359; with Dat. 
Ger., 429. 

flagitare—with Abl. or @, 339,n.1. 

Sollowing—vbs. of, with ut, 553,3. 

foot—in Metre, 733, 734; equality of, 740; 
conflict of Word and Verse, 750. 

Sorbidding—vbs. of, with Dat., 346; with 
né, 548, 

Sorgetting—vbs. of, with Gen. or Acc., 
376. 

FORMATION OF WORDS—176-200; simple 
words, 179-192; suflixes, 180; formation 
of substs., 181; of adjs., 182; without 
suffixes, 183; formation of vbs., 190- 
192 ; cpd. words, 193-200; substs., 191- 
198; vbs., 199, 200. 

frétus—with Abl., 401,n.6. 

frui—with Abl.,407; personal Ger. ,427,n.5. 

fulness—adjs. of, with Gen., 374; vbs. of, 
with Gen., 383,1. 

fungi—with Abl., 406; personal Ger., 
4272.5. 

FUTURE—112,3; formation of, 114, 115; 
definition of, 228; usage, of 242; of 
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vold and possum, é. R.2; in Impv. 
sense, 243; periphrastic act., 247; part. 
act., 283; representation of in O. O., 
514,515; periphrastic in Unreal Cond., 
515,R.1; Inf., 530; in rel. sentences, 622; 
syntax of part., 669, 670. 

FUTURE PERFECT—112,3; formation of, 
114, 115; defined, 223; syntax of, 244; as 
Fut., 2d. R.1; with n610, vold, possum, 
etc., ib. R.8; as Impy., 245; Representa- 
tion of, in O. O., 514, 515; Pf. and Plupf. 
periphrastic in Unreal Condition, 515, 
R.1; in rel. sentences, 622. 


Gender—19; common, 21,1; epicene, 213; 
substantiva mObilia, 2b. 2; of Ist 
Decl., 30; of 2d Decl., 34; of 3d Decl., 
39, 43, 46, 49, 55, 58; of 4th Decl., 62; of 
5th Decl., 64; concord in, 286; neut. Pl. 
with feminines, 20. 3. 

GENITIVE—defined, 23,2; of 1st Decl. in 
as, ai, um, 29,RR.1, 2; of 2d Decl. in 
I (from stems in io), in um, 33,r.1 and 
3; of 38d Decl. in um, ium, 54, 57,R.3; 
of Greek substs. in On, eOn, 65,R.1; of 
adjs., 73; in um, 75; of pron. adjs, in 
lus, 76; of adjs. of three endings in um, 
ium, 79,R.2, 82, 83,R. 3 and 4; of Comp. 
of part., 89,n.3; of Cardinals, 95,R.2; 
of Distributives, 97,r.1. 

With mille, 293; mei, efc., as objec- 
tive, 304,2; nostrum as Part., id. 3; 
poss. pron. for Gen., 304,2,R.; in app. to 
poss. pron., 321,R.2; Part. Gen. for Part: 
App., 323,r.; Adnominal, Appositive, 
361; Epexegetical, 361; Possessive, 362; 
Subjective and Objective, 363; 1st and 
8d persons as possessive, 364; of 
Quality, 365; as Pred., 366; with facere, 
2b. R.1; generis, 368,R.; with preposi- 
tional subst., 373; with adjs., 374; with 
participles and verbals, 375; with vbs. 
of Memory, 376; with vbs. of Emotion, 
377; with Judicial vbs., 378; with vbs. 
of Rating and Buying, 379, 380; with 
interest and réfert, 381; with vbs. of 
Fulness, 383; Ger., 428; with esse, 
causa, efc., ib. R.2; position of, 676. 

genus—decl. of, 48. 

GERUND and G@ERUNDIVE—112,5; forma- 
tion of, 115,3; Agent of, in Dat., 215,2; 
with esse to form periphrasis, 251; 
syntax of, 425-433; Acc. of, with preps., 
432; Abl. of, with preps., 433. 
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giving—vbs. of, with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc. and Abl., 348; with Acc. Ger., 430. 

gratia—with Gen., 373; with Gen. Ger., 
428, R.2. 

Greek substantives—65; Greek Acc., 338. 


habére—with two Noms. in pass., 206; 
with Pf, part. to denote Maintenance of 
the Result, 238; first Impy. wanting, 
267,R.; with two Accs., 340,R.1; with 
Gen, of Price, 379; be able, with Inf., 423. 

happening—sequence after vbs. of, 513, 
R.2; vbs. of, with quod clause, 525,1 ; 
ut instead, id. n.; vbs. of, with con- 
secutive clause, 553,3. 

haud—441 and 443; scid an, 467,2. 

(h)avére —175,4. 

hendiadys—698. 

heteroclites—68. 

heterogeneous substantives—67, 

hiatus—720. 

hic—104,1; syntax of, 305; and ille, 307, 
BR.1,2; with Abl. of Time, 393,r.4; in 
0.0., 660,3. 

hindering—vbs. of, with n6, 548; with 
quin, 554-556; and vbs, of Preventing, 
655; and vbs. of Doubt, id. 2. 

HISTORICAL INFINITIVE—syntax of, 647. 

HISTORICAL PERFECT—224; force of, 239; 
and Pure Pf., 235; and Impf., 231, 240. 

HISTORICAL PRESENT—224 and 229; with 
dum, 570. 

historical tenses—225. 

hope—constr. of, vbs. of, 423,R.5; sequence 
after, vbs. of, 615,n.3 ; vba. of, with Acc, 
and Inf., 527,r.4. 

humi, as Loc., 411,n.2. 

hypallagé—693. 

hyperbaton—696, 

hypotaxis—472. 


J—and J.,1,n.2; sound of, 3; effect of, on 
preceding vowel, 12,1,n.2 ; I-class of vb. 
stems, 133,v1.; length of final, 707,4. 

iam—with Pr. Indic., 230; with Impf. In- 
dic., 234; iam—iam, 482,1. 

Iambic—foot, 734; rhythms, 757-767. 

IDEAL CONDITION—596; = Unreal, ib. R.1 5 
in 0.0., ib. B.5, 658, 

idem—decl. of, 103,2; syntax of, 310; the 
same as, With qui, ut, atque, cum, or 
Dat., 310,R.2; not used with is, 310,n.3. 

iddneus—constrs, with, 552,n.2 ; with qui 
and Subjyv., 631,1. 
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igitur—position of, 484,r.; usage of, 501. 

ille—decl. of, 104,3 ; Syntax of, 307; and 
hic, 4b. RR.1,2; et ille, (4. R.25 with 
Abl. of Time, 393,n.4; in O.0., 660,2. 

Imm6—use of, 471,c. 

IMPERATIVE—112, 4; Subjv. for, 263; 
usage, 266-275; negative of, 270; peri- 
phrases of, 271; representatives of, 272; 
of Past, 272,3; tenses of, 278; for Pro- 
tasis, 593,4; in Subjy. with O. O., 652. 

IMPERFECT—112,3 ; force of, 223,231; and 
Hist. Pf., 232; of Endeavor, Disappoint- 
ment, and Resistance to Pressure, 233; 
overlapping, ib. R.1, 562; of Awakening, 
233,R.2; with iam, edc., 234; of opposi- 
tion to Present, 254,R.2; as Potential of 
Past, 258; in Wish, 260; Subjv. as Con- 
cessive, 264; Subjv. as Impy. of Past, 
272,38; tense relations of Subjv., 277; in 
Sequence, 510,r. 

impersonal verbs—208,1 and 2; vbs. of 
Saying, efc., 528; in Ger. constr., 427, 
R.4; with ut, 553,4. 

in—vbs. cpd. with take Acc. or Dat., 331, 
347; with Countries and Towns, 337,R.1; 
with Acc. for Dat., 345,n.2; with app. to 
Towns, 386,n.1; with books, 387; witb 
Abl. of Time, 394,r.; a8 prep., 418,1; 
with Acc, Ger., 432; with Abl. Ger., 433. 

incorporation—of antecedent, 616; of cor- 
relative, 619. 

indefinite pronouns—107; syntax of, 313- 
319; rel. with Indic., 254,n.4, 625. 

INDICATIVE—112,4; meaning of, 254, with 
indef, rel., 1b. R.4; tense relations of, 
276; neg. of, 257; in questions, 463, 464; 
after nescid quis, ¢éc., 467,R.1; in Rel- 
ative Sentences, 2b. R.2. 

indigére—with Gen., 405,n. 

indignus—with qui, ut, or Inf., 552,n.2; 
with qui and Subjv., 631,1. 

INFINITIVE—112,5; formation of, 115,38: 
usage of, 279, as subst., 280; after dé~ 
bed, id. 2,0, as representative of Indic., 
281; after memini, efc., ib. 2,R.; syntax 
of, 419-424; with Acc. as subj., 420; as 
subst., 421; as subj., 422; as obj., 423; 
ut instead, 7d. n.4; as pred. with egse, 
425; Fut. pass., 435,R.; sequence after, 
518; Acc. and Inf, after vbs. of Saying 
and Thinking, 527; part. instead, id. R. 
5; tenses after these vbs., 529-531; with 
ybs. of Will and Desire, 582; with vbs, 
of Emotion, 633; in Exclamations, 534; 
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Acc, and Inf, as subj., 535; Acc. and Inf. 
after vbs. of Emotion, 542; with vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 546, R.; with dignus, 
etc., 552,R.2; after potius, eéc., 644,R.3,0,; 
in O. O., 650. See Hist. Inf. 

infra—as prep., 416,12. 

Inner Object—Acc. of, 328, 330, 332. 

inquam—175,2; inquit, in citing O. R., 
648, R.2. 

inquiring—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339, 
and R.1. 

instar—70,B ; with Gen., 373. 

instrument—in Abl., 214, 401; with ab, 
214,R.2; Abl. of, contrasted with Abl. 
of Attendance, 392,R.2. 

inter—with reflexive to express reciprocal 
action, 221; vbs. cpd. with, take Acc. or 
Dat., 331, 347; position of, 413,R.1; as 
prep., 416,13 ; with Acc. Ger., 432. 

interest—with Gen, and Abl., 381; constr. 
of Degree of Concern, 382, 1 and 2. 

Interest—Dat. of Personal, 350. 

interjection—16,n.2; no syntax, 201,n.1. 

interrogare—with two Accs., or dé, 339, 
R.1. 

interrogative pronouns — 106 ; 
guished from rel., 467,R.2. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES — 450 - 470 ; 
simple and cpd., 452; particles in, 454- 
457; moods in, 462-467; Indic., 463, 464; 
Subjv., 465, 466; in O. O., 651. 

intra—position, 413,n.1; as prep., 416,14. 

intransitive verbs—used impersonally, 
208,2; used transitively, 213,n.b; con- 
strued as pass., 214,n.1; with neut. subj. 
in pass., 217; impersonal Gerund, 251,2. 

invidére—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

iocus—heterogencous, 67,2. 

ipse—decl. of, 103,3; syntax of, 311; et 
ipse, 2d. 1,R.2; emphasizes reflexive, ib. 2. 

is—decl. of, 103,1; syntax of, 308; =talis, 
ib. R.1; with et, atque, que, id. n.2;id 
temporis, aetatis, 336,n.5; with qui 
and Subjy., 631,1; in O. O., 660,2. 

islands—in Local Acc., 337; with in, id. 
R.1; prep. omitted, <b. n.7. 

iste—decl. of, 104, I.; syntax of, 306; in O. 
O., 660,3. 

ita—with ut, 482,4. 

itaque—usage of, 500. 

iterative action—566, 567; with cum, 584; 
in Relative Sentences, 623. 

iubére—constr. after, 423,n.6; with Inf., 
with Subjy., 546.3. 


distin- 
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iuvare—with Acc., 346,R.3. 
jiixta—as prep., 416,15. 


Judgment—vbs. of, with Abl. of Standard, 
402. 


Knowledge—adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325, 
R.6; adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 


laedere—with Acc., 346,n.3. 

latus—with Acc. of Extent, 335,r.1. 

leaving—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

length—by nature, 12,1, and R.; by posi- 
tion, ib. 2. 

letters—tenses in, 252; advs, in, ib.; dated 
from a place, 391,R.3. 

letting—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

libet—added to rels., 111,3; exact use of 
libuerit, 244,n.3; libéns, in pred. 
attrib., 325,R.6. 

lic6re—exact use of Fut. Pf., 244,n.3; 
with Gen., 379; licet, although, 603-607. 

likeness—adjs. of, with Dat., 349; with 
atque(ac), 643. 

litotes—700. 

Local Dative—358. 

LOCATIVE—23,N.; of 1st Decl., 29,R.23; of 
2d Decl., 33,RR.3,5 ; syntax of, 411; app. 
to, in Abl., db. R.2; domi, with poss. 
pron., 2d. R.3, 

locus—67,2 ; Abl. without in, 385,x.3. 

LOGICAL CONDITION—595; with Subjv. by 
Attraction, 2). R.2; with Ideal 2d Person, 
ib. n.3; sive—sive, id. R.4; in 0.0., 
657, 595,R.1. 

longum—with est for Subjy., 254,n.1; 
longé strengthens Comp. or Superla- 
tive, 301, 303; with Acc., 335,n.1. 


macte—85,C, 325,R.1. 

magnus—comparison of, 90; age with 
maior, 296,n.5; magis, in comparison 
of Qualities, 289; magni, Gen. of Price, 
380,1; maximi, Gen. of Price, 380,1. 

making—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with two Accs., 340. 

malle—conj. of, 174; malim, mallem, 
as Potential, 257,2, 258; in Unreal Wish, 
261,R. 

malus—comparison of, 90. 

Manner—Abl, of, 399. 

Material—Abl. of, 396; indicated by adi., 
id. 

Means—AbIl. of, 402. 

measure—vbs. of, take Abl., 402 
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Measure—Ab). of, 402; of Difference, 403; 
with ante and post, id. R. 

medius—used partitively, 291,n.2; ADI. 
used without in, 388. 

memini—175,5,5; First Impy. wanting, 
267,R.; with Pr. Inf., 281,2,r.; with Acc., 
376,R.2 ; with cum and Indic., 580,R.2. 

-mét—added to personal pron., 102,n. 

metre—730; unit of, 731. 

meus—76; Voc. of, 100 n.1; mei with 
Gen. Ger., 428,R.1. 

mille—a subst. in Pl., 95,2.3; milia, with 
masc. vb., 211,n.1, Ex. 5; use of, in Sg. 
and Pl., 293. 

minor—quam omitted with, 296,r.4; mi- 
noris, minimi, as Gen. of Price, 380,1; 
minus, 70, 471,0,1; minimé, xo, id.; 
sin minus, 592; si minus, #0. Rr. 

miseret, misereor—with Gen., 377. 

modo—modo, 482,1; ndn modo—sed 
etiam, 482,5; ndn modo non, sed né— 
quidem, #b.n.1; provided only, 573. 

monére—with Inf., or ut, 546,R.1. 

mood—112,4, 253; Indic., 254; Subjv., 255- 
265; Impv., 266-275; Inf., 279-281; at- 
traction of, 508,4; in Temporal Clauses, 
560; in Relatives Sentences, 624-635; in 
Comparative Sentences, 639; in 0.0., 
650-652. 

motion—vb. of, with Inf., 421,n.1; vb. of, 
with Sup., 435; vb. of, with Fut. part., 
438,R.2. 

movére—syncope in Pf., 131,3. 


nam—usage of, 498; position of, ib.; yes 
Sor, 471,R. 

naming—vbs. of, with. two Accs., 340. 

namque—498; position of, 7b. 

nasci—with two Noms., 206; natus, 
constr. of, 296,n.5; with Acc., 336,r.4. 

né—neg, of Opt. Subjv., 260; of Impy., 
270; continued by neque, 260; by néve, 
270, 444,2; with Pf. Subjy., 270,R.2; 
syntax of, 441, 444; né—quidem, 445, 
448, 482,5 and r.1; in Final Sentences, 
§43,4; after vbs. of Hindering, 548; after 
vbs, of Fear, 550; with dum, 573; as 
Concessive, 608. 

ne—as interrogative, 454; to introduce 
double questions, 458; necne or annon, 
459; to introduce second member of an 
indirect question, 460,2. 

nearness—adjs. of, with Dat., 359. 

nec—see neque, 


ai 
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necesse—85,C.; with est instead of Subjv., 
254,R.1; with Inf., or ut, 535,R.2, 553,4, 
R.1. 

necessity—adjs. of, with Inf., 421,n.2; ex- 
pressed by Indic., 254,R.1, 255,n. 

nédum—482,5,R.2. 

negative—of Potential, 257; of Opt., 260; 
of Impy., 270; ndn with Impyv., 270,R.1; 
noli with Inf., 270,n.2; advs., 441-449; 
non, 442; haud, 443; né, 444; subdi- 
vision of, 445; combinations, 446; posi- 
tion of, 448, 449; two, 449; in Copulative 
Sentences, 480; in Final and Consecutive 
Sentences, 543,4. 

ném6—decl. of, 70,D.; and nillus, 108; 
and quisquam, 317,2. 

n€équam—85,C.; comparison of, 90. 

neque—subdivides a general neg., or 
nego, 445; for et nOn, 480 and x.1. 

nequire—conj. of, 170,. 

nescid—an, 457,2; quis, 467,n.1. 

neu, néve—444,2; adds Final Clause, 
543, 4. 

neuter—decl. of, 76, 108. 

neuter—adj. with masc. subj., 211,R.4; 
demonstrative when subst. is expected, 
Pl. pred. to two fems., 286,3. 

néve—see neu. 

nihil—and nillus, 108; neg. of quis- 
quam, 317,2; no, 471,0,1; nihili as Gen. 
of Price, 380,1. 

nihil6minus—490,n. 

nisi—with quod, and gi non, 591,0 ,; but, 
except, iD. R. 

niti—with Abl., 401,n.6. 

no—how translated, 470,5 and ¢, 

nodlle—conj. of, 174; exact use of ndlue- 
rit, 244,n.3; nolim, nollem, as Poten- 
tial, 257,2, 258; nOli, with Inf. for 
Impy., 271,2; with Inf. or ut, 538 and 
646,n.2. 

noOmen—with egse and Dat., 349,8.5; with 
Gen. of Charge, 378,R.2. 

NOMINATIVE—defined, 23,1; of Ist Decl., 
29; of 2d Decl., 31; of 3d Decl., 36; for 
Voc., 201,n.2; syntax of, 203; two Noms., 
206; with 6n, or ecce, 343,1,R.; after 
vbs. of Saying and Thinking, 528. 

non—neg. of Potential, 257; neg. of Wish, 
260; with Impv., 270,n.1; syntax of, 
441, 442; nOn possum non, 449,1:.1; 70, 
471,b,1; ndn modo—sed etiam, 482.5; 
nodn modo—sed né—quidem, %. R.1. 

nonne—syntax of, 455. 
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nonntllus—108. 

nodscere—syncope in Pf., 131,3; 175,5,d. 

niillus—decl. of, 76,90; and ném6, 108; 
and fillus, 317,2. 

num—456; in indirect questions, 460,1,a. 

number—Sg. and Pl., 22; concord of, 285; 
violation of Concord in app., 321,R.1; 
aubsts. of, with Gen., 368; definite num- 
bers in Abl. of Time, 393,R.2. 

numerals—cardinals, 94; ordinals, 95 and 
294; cpd., 96; omission of centéna 
milia, 2b. 6; distributives, 97 and 295; 
multiplicatives, 97; proportionals, 97; 
advs., 98; with Part. Gen., 370. 


Q—as interjection, 201,n.2, 343; 6 si in 
Wishes, 261; length of final, 707, 5. 

ob—vbs. cpd. with, take Acc. or Dat., 
331, 347; to give the Cause, 408,R.2; as 
prep., 416,16; with Acc. Ger., 432. 

object—indirect retained in pass., 217; di- 
rect, 330; inner, 330, 332, 333; outer, 338; 
indirect, 344; of Ger., 427; after Abl. 
Sup., 436. 

OBJECT SENTENCES—523-537; with quod, 
625; with Acc. and Inf., 526, 527; with 
Nom, and Inf., 528; after vbs. of Will 
and Desire, 532; after vbs. of Emotion, 
533; in exclamations, 534; as subj., 
635; in part., 536, 537; in. O. O., 655. 

Objective Genitive—363,2. 

6di—conjugation of, 175,5,c. 

omission—of subj., 207; of copula, 209; 
of conjunction, 481; of nOn, 482,5,R.1; 
of vb. with sin, 592,R.; of si, 598; of vb. 
of Protasis, 599 ; of vb. of comparative 
clause, 640. 

omitting—vbs. of, with quod, 555,1; vbs. 
of, with Inf., 423,2. 

omnis—in Abl., without in, 388; omnia, 
as Acc, of Respect, 338,2. 

oportet—Indic. for Subjv., 254,n.1; with 
Inf. or Subjv., 535,n.2, 553,4,n. 

oppidum—requires prep., 337,1.2 ; in app. 
to Town in Abl., 391,R.1; in app. to Loc., 
411,R.2. 

OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE — 260-265 ; in 
Wishes, 260; in Asseverations, 262; as 
Impy., 263; as concessive, 264; in De- 
liberative Questions, 265. 

opus—with Abl., 406; with part., 2d. 

ORATIO OBLIQUA—508,2; partial, 2b. 3; 
sequence in, 516; in Relative Sentences, 
625,R., 628,n., 648,649; moods in, 650- 
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652; interrogative in, 651; Impv. in, 
652; tenses in, 653-655; in Causal Sen- 
tences, 655; Conditional Sentences in, 
656-659; Logical, 595,r.1, 657; Ideal, 596, 
R.5, 658; Unreal, 597,n.4, 659; pronouns 
in, 660; by Attraction, 508,4, 662; partial, 
508,3, 663; Representation, 654 and n. 

ordinals—94; alter for secundus, 96,5; in 
dates, 294; for cardinals, id. and 336,R.1; 
with quisque, 318,2; position of, 676,R.2. 

Origin—Abl. of, 395. 

oxymoron—694. 


paene—with Indic. in Apod. of Unreal 
Condition, 597,R.3; position of, 677,R.1. 

paenitet—with Gen., 377. 

palam—as prep., 417,8. 

par—with est instead of Subjy., 254,n.1; 
with Gen. or Dat., 359,R.1. 

parataxis—472. 

parenthetical ut and né—512,r. 

pars—with Pl. vb., 211,n.1, Ex.a@; in Abl, 
without in, 385,n.3; magnam partem, 
334,R.2. 

Part Affected—in Acc., 338, 1. 

partial obliquity—508,3, 541,628. 

PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES—664-670; to ex- 
press Time, 665; Cause, 666; Condition 
and Concession, 667; relative clauses, 
668; Future similarly used, 669,670. 

PARTICIPLE—decl. of, 80,82; Abl. of, 83,R. 
1; Nom. and Acc. Pl. of, 2b. R.2; compar- 
ison of, 88,88; defined, 112,5; formation 
of, 115,38; 135,1.; Pf. pass. of Deponents 
as act., 167, n.1. 

Pf. with habed and tenes, 238 ; Fut. 
periphrastic, 247; Pf. with fui, 250; 
usage of Pr. and Pf., 282; usage of Fut. 
act., 283; Pr. with Gen., 375; of Birth 
with Abl., 395; Pf. pass. with opus and 
tsus, 406; in Ab]. Abs., 409,410; as 
subst., 437; as adj., 438; sequence after, 
518; after vbs. of Perception, efc., 527, 
R.5, 536; after vbs. of Causation, etc.,537; 
for Prot., 593,2, 602,R.3; Concessive, 
609; for rel., 637. 

particles—copulative, 474; adversative, 
483; disjunctive, 492; causal, 498; illa- 
tive, 499; position of, 679. 

Partitive Genitive—367-372; with substs. 
of Quantity, efc., 368; with neut. S8g., 
369; with numerals, 370; with pronouns, 
371; with comparatives and superlatives, 
372; partitive apposition, 322. 
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parvus—Comp. of, 90; in Gen. of Price, 
380,1. 

passive—voice, 112.2; vbs. with two 
Noms., 206; vb. agrees with pred., 211, 
R.1,Ex.b; defined, 214; Pf. with Dat. of 
Agent, 215,1; as reflexive, 218; of some- 
thing endured, 219; periphrastic forms 
of, 248-251; impersonal, 346,R.1. 

pause—in Verse, 742. 

peciiliaris—with Gen. or Dat., 359,n.1. 

penes—position of, 413,n.1; use of, as 
prep., 416,17. 

pentameter—elegiac, 785. 

per—vbs. cpd. with take Acc., 331; with 
Acc. of Extent, 335, 336; to Express 
Time Within Which, id. R.2, 393,R.1; 
with Person Through Whom, 401; posi- 
tion of, 413,R.1; use as prep., 416,18. 

perceiving—vbs. of, with Object Clause, 
523; with Acc. and Inf., 526, 527; with 
Nom., 528; with part., 527,r.5, 536. 

PERFECT—defined, 112,3; System, 114,2; 
and 3,); formation of, 114, 115, 121,2; 
syncopated forms of, 131, 1-8; Stem, 
134; part. as act., 167,N.1. 

Pass. with Dat. of Agent, 215,1; de- 
fined, 223; Historical, 225, 235; force of, 
236; for Fut. Pf., 237; part. with habed 
and tened, 238; pass. with fui, 250; 
Subjy. as Potential, 257,2; in wishes, 
260; Subjv. as Impy., 263,2,, 270,R.2; 
tense relations in Subjy., 277; Inf. as 
subjy. or obj,, 280,2; after vbs. of Will 
and Desire, 280,2,c; use of part., 282; 
sequence after, §11,rR.3; in Consecutive 
Sentences, 513; Inf., 530. 

periphrasis—for Impv., 271; for Fut. 
periphrastic, 515,r.2; for Fut., 531; for 
Apod. in Unreal Condition, 597,R.5. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION—129; act., 
247; pass., 251; with fui, 247,R.1; with 
futiirum esse ut, 248; with in e0 est, 
249; with posse, velle, 248,n.; Pf. part. 
with sum and fui, 250 and r.1; with 
Ger., 251; Fut. act., 283. 

permitting—vbs. of, with Consecutive 
Clause, 553,2. 

persons—in conjugation of vb., 112,1; 
concord of, 287; order of, 2b. R. 

persona] pronouns—-304; omitted, 7b. 1; 
Gen. of, as objective, id. 2; Gen, of, as 
Partitive, ib. 3. 

persuadére—with Inf., 546,n.1. 

pertaesum est—with Gen,, 377. 
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piget—with Gen., 377. 

place—where, in Abl., 385; with vbs. of 
Placing, 7. R.1; with Towns, 386; as 
Cause, Means, etc., 389; with Books, 
etc., 387; with totus, e¢c., 388; in Loc., 
411; whence, in Abl., 390,391; with 
Towns, 391; whither, in Acc., 337. 

pleasure—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 

plebs—decl. of, 68,6. 

plenty—vbs. of, with Abl., 405; adjs. of, 
with Gen. or Abl., 2%. R.2. 

pleonasm—692. 

PLUPERFECT—112,3; formation of, 114, 
115 ; defined, 223; force of, 241; in Wish, 
260; Subjv. as Impy. of Past, 272,3; tense 
force in Subjv., 277. 

plural—of abstracts, 204,n.5; pred. with 
two subjs., 285; neut. pred. to two fems., 
286,3. 

plis—quam omitted with, 296,r.4.; plii- 
ris, plirimi, of Price, 380,1. 

pone—usage of, 416,19. 

poscere—with two Accs., 339 and R.1; 
with @ and Abl., id. R.1. 

position—of advs., 440; of neg., 448; of 
rel., 612; of correlative clause, 620. 

positive—degree lacking, 87,2,7,8, and 9; 
in comparing qualities, 299. 

posse—conj. of, 119; use of Fut. and 
Fut. Pf. of, 242,n.2, 244,R.8; needs no 
periphrasis, 248,r.; Indic. for Subjv., 
254,R.1; Impf. Indic. of Disappoint- 
ment, 1b. R.2; with Pf. Inf. act., 280,2,0; 
with quam, efc., to strengthen super- 
lative, 303; ndn possum non, 449,R.1; 
in Apod, of Unreal Condition, 597,n.3; 
in Logical Condition, 657,R. 

Possession—Dat. of, 349; compared with 
Gen., ib. R.2; of qualities, ib. n.8; Gen. 
of, 366,2; in 1st and 2d person, 362, 
R.1, 

possessive pronouns—100-102; usage of 
suus, 309,4 ; syntax of, 312; for Gen. of 
personal pron., 304,2,n.; with Gen, in 
app., 321,R. 2; for Ist and 2d persons in 
Subjective Gen., 364; as pred., 366,R.3; 
with interest and réfert, 381; with 
domi, 411,n.3; position of, 676,n.1. 

post—vbs. cpd. with, take Dat., 347; with 
Abl. or Acc, of Measure, 403,R.; as prep., 
416,20. 

posteaquam—see postquam. 

postquam—with Hist. Pf. or Pr., 561; 
with Impf,, 562; with Plupf,, 563; with 
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Subjy., i. R.; Causal with Pr. and Pf., 
564; in Iterative action, 566,567. 

POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE—257-259 ; for Pr. 
and Fut., 257; for Past, 258; in ques- 
tions, 259. 

potiri—with Abl., 407 and R.1; with per- 
sonal Ger,, 487,8.5. 

potius—quam, with Subjy, or Inf, 644, 
B,3; see posse. 

power—adjs. of, with Gen., $374; vbs. of, 
with Inf., 4283 and N.2; sequence after 
yb. of, 615,8.8; in Indic. rather than 
Subjy., 254n.1, 255, 8. 

prae—vbs. epd, with take Dat,, 347; gives 
Preventing Cause, 4088.5; as prep., 
417,9. 

praeter—vbs. cpd. with, take Acc,, 331; 
use as prep., 416,21. 

predicate—and copula, 205; with copula- 
tive vbs., 206; concord of, 211; in Pl. 
with two subjs., 285; concord of, in 
Gender, 286; in Person, 287; Attribu- 
tion, 325; Apposition, i>. and n.6; after 
Inf., 535, 8.3. 

prepositions—defined, 16,6 ; repeated with 
epd, vbs., 331,88.2,38; with Countries 
and Towns, 337,88.1-4; with domum, 
id. R.33 omitted with Countries. and 
Towns, id, 8.7; instead of Dat., 347)R.1; 
omitted with vos. and adjs. of Separa- 
tion, 390,2 and 3; with Abl. of Origin, 
395; syntax of, 412-418. 

PRESENT—112,3 ; System, 114,3,a@; Stem, 
183; defined, 223; Historical, 224, 229; 
Specitic or Universal, 227; of Endeavor, 
ib. R.1; of Resistance to Pressure, id. 
R.2; anticipates Fut., 228; with iam, 
ete., 280; Subjv. as Potential, 287,2; 
Subjy. in Wishes, 260; Subjy. as Impy., 
263, 270,n.2; Subjy. as Concessive, 264; 
tense relations in Subjy., 277; Inf. as 
subj. or obj., 280,1; part., 282; sequence 
after Hist., 511,n.1. 

preventing—vbs. of, with né, quominus, 
or quin, 548, 549, 555,1. 

Price—Gen., of, 379; Abd]. of, 404. 

primus, primd, primum, 325,8.7; used 
partitively, 291; prior, 87,8. 

priusquam—with Indic., 574, 576; with 
Pr., 575; with Pf. or Fut., 576; nin 
priusquam = dum, #.; with Subjv., 
577; with ut or Inf., 644,n.3. 

prd—to express disproportion, 298; with 
Nom. or Ace, in Exclamations, 348.1 ; 
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Jor, compared with Dat., 345,82; as 
PrP. 417,10; with Abi. Ger., 83. 


procul—with Abi. of Separation, 390,3,8.; 


as prep., 417,11. 

prohib&re—with né, 548; with qud- 
minus, 49. 

prohibizing—vbs. of, with Dat., 45,n.1. 

promising—vbs. of, with Inf., 423,85, 
527 n+. 

prRoNoUNS—defined, 16,3; deel. of, 17; 
Personal, 100-108; Determinative, 103; 
Demonstrative, 104; Relative, 105; In- 
terrogative, 106; Indefinite, 107; Pro- 
nominal Adjectives, 108; Possessive, 
100-102; omitted, 207; syntar of, 304- 
$19; with Part. Gen. 371; in 0. 0. 
660. 

prope—as prep., 416,22; position of, 678, 
R.1; propior and proximus, 87,8. 

proprius—with Gen. or Dat., 3598.1. 

propter—for Abl. of Cause, 408,8.3; as 
prep., 416,23; with Ace. Ger., 482. 

protasis—defined, 589; equivalents of, 593; 
omission of yb. of, 599. 

protraction—743. 

pudet—with Gen., 377 snd B.1, 

purpose—in Inf., 483,RR.; In Sup., 435; 
in Fat. part., 438.2; sequence in clauses 
of, 512; reflexive in clauses of, 521; rel. 
clauses of, 630; see Final Sentences. 

put&re—with Gen. of Price, 379; with two 
Noms. in pass., 206. 

puitting—vbs. of, with Dat. and Acc., a 
Ace. and Abl., $8. 


quaerere—with &, d6, ex, 339,81. 

quaesdO—175, 6. 

Quality—possession of, 3498.5; Gen. of, 
365; Gen. and Abl. of, i. 8.2, 400,R.1; 
Gen, of, as pred., 366; Abl. of, 400; 
Comparison of qualities, 299. 

quam—after comparatives, 296 ; omission 
of, i, R43 with pro, ut, qui, to express 
disproportion, 298; in comparison of 
qualities, 299; with potuit and superia- 
tive, 303; quam si, with Subjy. of Com- 
parison, 602; with qui or ut after com- 
paratives, 631,38; with Comparative 
Sentences, 644. 

quamdiii—sés ; with Indic., 569, 

quamquam—with Indic. or Subjy., 605. 

quamvis—with Indic. or Sudjy., 606. 

quandd—with Causal Indic., 540; with 
Subjva 541. 
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quantity—trules for, 12, 702-713; of cpds., 
715. 

quanti—with vbs. of Rating and Buying, 
380. 

quasi—with Subjv. of Comparison, 602. 

que—added to rels., 111,2 ; syntax of, 476. 

questions—with Potential Subjv., 259; de- 
liberative, 265, 465; rhetorical, 265, 273, 
464, 466; direct simple, 453-457; with an, 
457; direct disjunctive, 458; neg. of, 459; 
particles in indirect, 460; Indic. in, 463, 
464; Subjv. in, 465, 466; indirect, 467; 
genuine, 463; exclamatory, 558. 

qui interrogative—106 and r. 

qui relative—105; after dignus, efc., 552. 
R.2; quod sciam, 627,R.; equiv. to cum 
is, 633, 634; equiv. to ut is, 630, 631; 
after comparatives with quam, 631,3; 
see quo and qua, 

quia—with Causal Indic. or Subjy., 540, 
541. 

quicumque—105; with Indic., 254,4, 625. 

quidam—107,2; syntax of, 313. 

quidem—position of, 679. 

quilibet—107. 

quin—n6n quin as Causal, 541,n.; in 
Consecutive Sentences, 552,3; with vbs. 
of Preventing, Doubt and Uncertainty, 
655; equiv. to ut nOn, 556; in Relative 
Sentences of Character, 632; fieri non 
possum quin, 556,r. 

quiqui—105. 

quire—conjugation of, 170,a. 

quis indefinite—and qui, 107,1; for ali- 
quis, id. n.1; syntax of, 315; aliquis in- 
stead, 7. R.; familiar usage of, 317,2; 
quid as Taner Obj., 333; 1,2.2. 

quis interrogative—106; and qui, 2d. R. 

quisnam—106. 

quispiam—107,3; syntax of, 316. 

quisquam—107,3; syntax of, 317. 

quisque—107,5 ; syntax of, 318; with or- 
dinals and superlatives, ib. 2; with re- 
flexives, id. 3; suum quisque, 7. RK. 

quisquis—105; with Indic., 254,4, 625. 

quivis—107,4. 

quo—as Causal conjunction, 541,n.; quo 
in Final Clauses, 5465, 2. 

quoad—so long as, 669; until, with Indic., 
571; with Subjv., 572. 

quod—after vbs. of Adding and Dropping, 
525,1;-after demonstratives, ib. 2; and 
ut, id. 1,R.; as to the fact that, with 
Subjv., 610,n.2; with Subjy. in OO, 
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ib. 3; gives Ground in Exclamations, 
534,R.1 ; with Causal Sentence in Indic. 
or Subjy., 540, 541; after vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 541;'ndn quod, @d. R.; quod si, 
610,R.2. 

quom--see cum, 

quominus—with vbs. of Preventing, 549. 

quoniam—with Causal Indic., 540; with 
Subjy., 541. 

quoque—syntax of, 479; and etiam, 479, 
R.; with sed and vérum, 482,5 and R.1. 


Rating—vbs. of, with Gen. and Abl., 379, 
380. 

reciprocal relations—by inter sé, 221. 

recordari—with Acc., 376,R.2. 

reduplication—in Pr. stem, 133,II.; in Pf. 
stem, 134, I1I.; omitted in Pf., id. 

Reference—Dat. of, 352. 

réfert—with Gen. and Abl., 381, 382; ex- 
pression of Degree of Concern, 382. 

reflexive—passive used for, 218; pronouns, 
302; with ipse, 311,2; in subord. clauses, 
520-522; refers to real subj., 309,2, 521, 
R.2 od 

refraining—vbs. of, with quin, 555,1. 

refusing—vbs. of, with né, 548; with 
quominus, 549; with quin, 555,1. 

relative pronouns—105 ; made indefinite, 
111,1; or universal, ib. 2; in Inner Obj., 
333,1; and interrogative, 467,n.2. 

RELATIVE SENTENCES—610-637; for Pro- 
tasis, 593,1; position of, 612; antecedent 

, 613; concord in, 614; repetition of 

antecedent, 615; incorporation of antece- 
dent, 616; attraction of, 617; correlative 
of, 618; absorption of correlative, 619; 
position of correlative, 620; indefinite 
antecedent, 621; tenses in, 622,623; in 
Iterative action, 623; moods in, 624-635 ; 
indefinite and generic relatives with 
Indic., 254,n.4, 625; or Subjy., id. R.; 
explanatory, 626; Subjy. in, 627; quod 
sciam, ¢/c., ib. R.; with Subjy. by Par- 
tial Obliquity, 628; with Subjv. by At- 
traction, 629; Final, 680; Consecutive, 
631; after definite antecedent or indefi- 
nite antecedent, 2b.; after comparative, 
ib. 3; with quin, 632; Causal, 633; Con- 
cessive and Adversative, 634; in Inf., 
635; combination of, 636; participle in- 
stead, 637,668; in O. O., 655. 

remembering—vbs. of, with Gen., 
with Acc., 20. R.2. 


376; 
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reminding—vbs. of, with Gen., 376; with 
Abl. or Acc., 1b. RR.1,2. 

removing—vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 

repraesentatido—654 and Nn. 

requiring—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339. 

resisting—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 

resolution—of long syllable, 732. 

resolving—vbs. of, with Inf., 423; with ut, 
546. 

Respect—Acc. of, 338; Abl. of, 397; Abl. 
of, with comparatives, 398. 

restrictions—in Relative Sentences, 627,R. 

Result—for Sentences of, see Consecutive 
Sentences. 

rhythm—in arrangement, 627; defined,’739 ; 
names of, 736; rhythmical series, 738. 

rébur—decl. of, 45. 

rogare—with two Accs., 339. 

riis—as limit of Motion, 337; in Abl. of 
Separation, 390,2; riiriin Loc., 411,r.1. 


salvére—conjugation of, 175,4. 

saying—vbs. of, with Object Clause, 523; 
vbs. of, with Acc, and Inf,, 526,527; vbs. 
of with Nom. in pass., 528. 

scire—first Impy. wanting, 267,n.; quod 
sciam, 627,R. 

secundum—as prep., 416,24; alter for 
secundus, 96,5. 

sed—with etiam, quoque, after non 
modo, 482,5 and R.1; syntax of, 485. 

seeming—ybs. of, with two Noms., 206. 

semi-deponents—167. 

semi-hiatus—720. 

semi-vowels—6,2,A. 

senex—decl. of, 71; Comp. of, 87,9. 

Separation—Gen. of, 383,2; Abl. of, 390. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES—509, 519; in sen- 
tences of Design, 512; in sentences of 
Result, 513; representation of Subjv. in, 
514, 515; in O. O., 516; after other moods, 
517; after Inf. or part., 518; original 
Subjvs. in, 619; in Comparative Sen- 
tences, 602; after Hist. Pr., 511,n.1; after 
Pure Pf., ib. R.2; after accidit, etc., 
611,x.; after vb. with future character, 
515,R.3. 

showing—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with two Accs., 340; with Acc. and Inf., 
526, 627; with Nom. and Inf., 528. 

si—with 6 in Wishes, 261; in Indirect 
Question after vbs. of Trial, 460,1,0,; in 
Iterative action, 566, 567; sign of Condi- 
tion, 590; si ndn and nisi, 591; sin, 592. 
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similis—compared, 87,3; with Gen. or 
Dat., 359,R.1. 

simul—as prep., 417,12; simul—simul, 
482,1; Temporal, with atque (ac), as 
soon as, 661-563; Causal with Pr. and 
Pf., 564; with Fut. and Fut. Pf., 565. 

sin—use of, 592; strengthened by minus, 
etc., ib. R. 

sine—as prep., 417,13. 

sive—use of, 496, 595,n.4. 

sdlus—decl. of., 76; with qui and Subjv. 
631, 1. 

Specification—Gen. of, 361. 

Standard—Abl. of, 402, 403; with ex, 
402,n.; Abl. of, with ante or post, 403; 
of comparison omitted, 297. 

stem—25,1, 132; Present, 114,3,a, 133; 
Perfect, 114,3,5, 184; Supine, 114,3,¢, 
135; Formation of Verb stem, 132-135; 
varies between Conjugations, 136. 

sub—vbs. cpd. with, take Acc. or Dat., 
331, 347; usage of, as prep., 418,2. 

subject—201; in Nom., 203; in Acc. with 
Inf., id. R.1; forms of, 204; omitted, 
207; prolepsis of subj. of dependent 
clause, 468; of Inf. omitted, 527,n.3; 
Acc, and Inf. as, 535; attraction of pred. 
after Acc. and Inf,, id. R.3. 

Subjective—Genitive, 363, 364; poss. pron. 
instead, 364. 

SUBJUNCTIVE—112,4; with generic rela- 
tives, 254,R.6, 625,1; force of, 255; Indic. 
with vbs. of Possibility, efc., ib. n.; 
Ideal and Unreal, 256,1; Potential and 
Opt., 2b. 2; Potential of Pr, Part. and 
Fut., 257-259; Opt., 260; particles with 
Opt., 261; in asseverations, 262; as 
Impv., 263, 267, 270,R., 272; as con- 
cessive, 264; tense relations of, 277; in 
Deliberative or Rhetorical questions, 265, 
465, 466; in Indirect questions, 467 ; after 
vb, with Fut. character, 515,n.3; Original 
in dependence, 519; with quod, as tothe 
Jact that, 627,R.; in Final and Con- 
secutive Sentences, 543,4; in Temporal 
Clauses, in Iterative action, 567,R.; in 
Contemporaneous action, 572, 573; in 
Subsequent action, 577; with cum, 585, 
588; in Relative Sentences, 627, 628; by 
Attraction, 509,4, 629; in O. O., 650-652. 

subordination—defined, 472; syntax of, 
Subordinate Clanses, 504,ff.; division 
of, 505-507; moods in, 508; Sequence of 
Tenses in, 509-519. 
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sabsequent action—674-577; with Indic., 
574-576; with Subjv., 577. 

substantives—defined, 16,1; inflection of, 
17; division of, 18; gender of, 19, 20; 
mdbilia, 21,2; epicene, id. 3; hetero- 
geneous, 67; heteroclites, 68; metaplasts, 
ib.; defective, 69; singularia tantum, 
ib. A; pliralia tantum, 2d. B; hetero- 
loga, ib. C; formation of, 180, 181, 
183; adjs. and parts. used as, 204, RR.; 
Pl. of abstracts, 7b. R.4; agreement of 
pred., 211; with several adjs. in Sg., 
290,R.2 ; verbal with Dat., 357. 

subter—vbs. cpd. with take Acc., 331; as 
prep., 418,2. 

suffixes—180-182. 

sui—decl. of, 102; usage of, 309, 520-522; 
complement of Inf., 309,3. 

sum—see esse. 

summus—comparison of, 87,2; used par- 
titively, 291, R.2. 

super—vbs. cpd. with, take Acc. or Dat., 
331, 347; as prep., 418,4; with Abl. Ger., 
433. 

superlative—in issimus, 86; in rimus, 87, 
1; in limus, 2d. 3; in entissimus, id. 4 
and 5; lacking, id. 9; of parts., 89; 
of advs., 93; meaning of, varies with 
position, 291,n.2; strengthened, 303; 
with Part. Gen., 372. 

SUPINE—112,5; system, 114,3,c; formation 
of, 115,3; stem, 135; defined, 434; Acc. 
of, 435; Abl. of, 436. 

supra—as prep., 416,25. 

suus—102; syntax of, 309; emphatic, 7d. 
2; with prep. phrases, 7b. 4; suum cui- 
que, 318,3,R.; with Gen. Ger., 428,n.1; 
in dependent clauses, 521. 

syllaba anceps—741. 

syllables—division of, 10; names for, 11; 
open, 11,n.; close, id.; length of, 12; 
common, 13; quantity of final, 707-713. 

syllepsis—690. 

synapheia—728. 

syncope—725-743; in Pf. forms, 131, ff. 

synecdoche—695. 

synizesis—727. 

systole—722. 


taedet—with Gen., 377. 

taking—vbs. of, with two Accs., 340; End 
For Which given by Dat. or ad, 7d. 8.2; 
vbs. of 'Taking Away, with Dat., 347,R.5; 
with Acc. Ger., 430. 
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talis—with qui or ut and Subjv., 631,1. 

tam—with qui or ut and Subjy., 631,1. 

tamen—syntax of, 490. 

tametsi—usage, 604. 

tamquam —with Subjv., 602. 

tantus—with qui or ut and Subjy., 631,1; 
tanti, with vbs. of Rating and Buying, 
380; tanti est, 2¢ 2s worth while, ib. R.1; 
tantum abest ut, 552,R.1. 

teaching—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339. 

TEMPORAL SENTENCES—559-588; division 
of, 559; Antecedent Action, 561-567; 
Iterative Action, 566, 567; Contempora- 
neous Action, 568-573; Subsequent Ac- 
tion, 574-577; with cum, 578-588: Tem- 
poral cum, 580; cum inversum, 581; 
Iterative cum, 684; Circumstantial cum, 
585-588; in O. O., 655. 

tenses—112,3 ; signs of, 114,2; formation 
of, 114, 115; syntax of, 222-252; defini- 
tions, 223; of continuance, attainment, 
or completion, 224; Pr., 227-230; Impf., 
231-234; Pure Pf., 235-238; Hist. Pf., 
239, 240; Plupf., 241; Fut., 242, 248; 
Fut. Pf., 244, 245; periphrastic, 246-261; 
in Letters, 252; of Indic., 276; of Impv., 
278; Sequence of, 509; in Final and 
Consecutive Sentences, 548,3; in Rela- 
tive Sentences, 622, 623; in O. O., 653- 
655; in Inf., 279, 653; of Subjv., 277, 
654, 655; Repraesentatid, 654,N. 

tenus—position of, 413,n.1; usage of, as 
prep., 417,14, 

thinking—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with Inf., 527. 

time—when, in Abl., 398; how long, in 
Acc., 336; within which, in Abl., 393; 
with per, 336, 393,r.1; with totus, 7. 
R.2; when=for which, ib. R.38; with hic, 
ille, 15. x.4; Abl. with in, 394; lapses of, 
with cum, 580,n.3; given by part., 665, 
670,1. 

tmesis—726. 

totus—decl. of, 76; with Abl. of Place 
Where, 388; of Time How Long, 393,R.2. 

towns—with Acc., 337; in Abl. of Place 
Where, 386; in Ab]. of Place Whence, 
391; in Loc., 411; with preps., 337,R.2, 
391,n.1; with appositives, 337,Rn.2, 386, 
B.1, 391,n.1, 411,R.2. 

trajection—696. 

trans—vbs. cpd. with take Acc., 381; as 
prep., 416,26. 

transitive verb—defined, 213. 
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trial—vbs. of, with si, 460,1,0. 

tii—decl. of, 101; with met and -pte, 102, 
RR.1,2; vestri and vestrum, 304,2 and 
8, 364,R.; poss. pron. for, 304,2,R.; ful, 
vestri, with Ger., 428,R.1. 

tum—tum, 482,1; cum—tum, 588. 

tuus—101; tui with Gen. Ger., 428,R.1. 


U—length of Final—707,6. 

ubi—as soon as, with Indic., 561-563; with 
Iterative action, 566, 567. 

fillus—decl. of, 76; and quisquam, 107, 
3,R., 108; syntax of, 317. 

ulterior—87,8. 

tltra—as prep., 416,27. 

uncertainty—vbs. of, with quin, 555,2. 

unlikeness—adjs. of, with atque (ac), 643. 

UNREAL CONDITION—597; with Indic. in 
Apod., id. RR.2,3; in O. O., id. R.4, 
669; Apod. in, after vb. requiring Subjy., 
597,R.5. 

finus—decl. of, 76, 95; Pl. with pliralia 
tantum, 95,n.1; as distributive, 97,R.3; 
with superlative, 303; with prep. for 
Part, Gen., 372,R.2; with qui and Subjy., 
631,1. 

finusquisque—107,5. 

urbs—with name of Town, requires prep., 
337,8.2, 386,R.1, 391,R.1, 411,R.2. 

fisus—with Abl., 406; with Pf. Part., 406. 

ut—in wishes, 261; with quam, 631,3; with 
potuit, to strengthen superlative, 303; 
ut—ita, 482,4; after vbs. of Adding and 
Happening, 525,1,n.; in Final and Con- 
secutive Sentences, 543; ut nén, 2d. 4, 
545,R., 552; after vbs. of Fear, 550; toadd 
restriction, 552,n.3; after vb. of Causa- 
tion, 553,1; after vbs. of Compelling and 
Permitting, ib. 2; after vbs. of Happen- 
ing, ib. 38; after impersonals, id. 4; Ex- 
planatory, 557; Exclamatory, 558; ut 
primum, as soon as, with Indic., 561- 
563; with Iterative sentences, 566, 567; 
with si and Subjv., 602; Concessive, 608 ; 
after comparatives, 631,3. 

uter, which—decl. of, 76, 106; utrum as 
interrogative particle, 458. 

uterlibet—108. 

uterque—decl. of, 108; usage of, 292; 
with Part. Gen., 371,R.1. 

utervis—108. 

fiti—with Abl., 407; with Personal Ger., 
427,R.5. 

utinam—in wishes, 261. 
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V—and u, 1,n:2; pronunciation of, 7. 
ve—usage of, 495. : 
vel—with superlative, 303; usage of, 494. 
velle—conjugation of, 174; use of Fut. or 
Fut, Pf., 242,R.2; has no periphrasis, 
248,R.; velim, 257,2; vellem, as Poten 
tial, 258; vellem, as Unreal, 261,R.; wit 
Pf. Inf. act., 280,2,5; voléns in pre¢ 
attrib., 325,R.6; with Inf. or ut, 646,R. 
velut, velutsi—with Subjv., 602. 
véndere—with Gen. of Price, 379. 
vénire—169,2,r.1; with Gen. of Price, 379. 
verbals—subst. with Dat., 357; in &x, witt 
Gen., 375; formation of, 191. 
veRBs—defined, 16,4 ; conjugation oi 
inflection of, 114; deponents, 113; | 
sonal endings, 114; regular, 120, .., 
classes of, 133; list of, 187-162; Depo- 
nents, 163-166 ; Semi-deponents, 167 ; Ir- 
regular, 168-174; Defective, 175; forma- 
tion of, 190-200; composition of, 199, 
200; Impersonal, 208; Concord of, 210, 
211, 285-287; trans. and intrans., 213. 
vérd—syntax of, 487; with sin, 592. 
versus—position, 413,R.1; usage, 416,29. 
vérum—with etiam, 482,5; syntax of, 486. 
vesci—with Abl., 407; with personal Ger., 
427,R.5, 
vester—101. 
vetus—decl. of, 82,2; comp. of, 87,1,n.2. 
vidére—with né, 548,r.; with two Noms. 
in pass., 206; vidé, with Subjv. for 
Impv., 548,R. 
vocaTivE—defined, 23,5; in I, 33,n.2; in 
adjs. of 1st and 2d Decl., 73; no syntax 
of, 201,R.1; in pred. app., 325,R.1. 
voice—112,2, 212; act., 213; pass., 214. 
vomer—decl. of, 45,R. 
vowels—quantity of final, 707. 


Want—vbs. of, with Abl., 405; adjs. of, 
with Gen. and Abl., id. R.2. 

warning—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 

will—vbs. of, with Inf., 280,2,c, 423,2, 
532; sequence after vbs. of, 515,2.3; witb 
Final sentence, 546; with Inf. instead, 
4b. R.1; with simple Subjv., id. R.2. 

wishes—in Subjv., 260, 261. 

without—translated by ut non, 552,R.4- 
quin, 556. 


Y—length of final, 707,3. 
yes—trans. of, 471, a and ¢ 


Zeugma—690. 
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12,1 and 2 
13 

14 

12,3 

1 


54 

53,1-6 
58,7 and 8 
55 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


NEW EDITIONS. 


OLD NEW OLD NEW 
70 64 149,150 129 
71, 72 65 151 181 
73 65,R.1 and 2. 152 133 
74 67, 68 153 134 
7 69 154 135 
76 vi 155 121,R. 
7 68 56 
78 67 157-181 187-162 
79 68 182 7 
80 71 183 168 
81 72 184 169,x 
82 78 185 169,2, 170 
83 82 186 171 
84 80 187 172 
85,1-3 2 188 173 
85,4 83,n.1 and 2. 189 174 
8 90 175 
87 89 191 130, 181 
88 87 192 
89 90 193 202 
90 91 194 208 
90, 91,2,b 194,R.2 201,R.2 
90,2 Be 3 195 
90,3 91,2,¢ 196 205 
cA 91,1,¢ 197 206 
91 : 198 207 
92 95 199 208 
93 94 200 209 
94 96 201 210 
95 LG 202 211 
96 98 203 212 
ov 99 204 218 
98 100 205 214 
99 101 206 215 
100 102 207 216 
101 103 208 217 
102 104 209 218 
103 105 210 219 
104 106 211 220 
105 107 212 221 
106 109 213 222, 
107 110 214 223, 
108 111 215 224 
109 112,1-4 216 225 
110 112,5 217 226 
111 114 218 227 
112 116 219 228 
113 117 220 229 
114 118 221 280 
115 119 222 231 
116-118 120 223 282 
119-122 122 224 233 
128-126 128 225, 226 234 
127,129,180 124 227 2385 
128 185,La 228 236 
181-184 125 229 287 
135-138 127 230 238 
139,140 126 231 239 
141-148 18 282 240 
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OLD NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW 
233 241 801 814 367 368 
234 242 802 314 368 370 
235 243 303 316 369 871 
286 244 804 317 370 372 
287 245 805 318 371 369 
238 246 806 319 372 373 
239 247 807 292 373 374 
240 248 808 298 874 875 
241 249 809 294 375 376 
242 250 810 295 376 377 
243 251 311 296 377 378 
244 252 312 297 378 379 
245 253 313 379 380,x 
246 254 814 299 380 380,2 
R47 255 815 300 881, 382 381, 38% 
248 256, 816 302 383 
249 256,2 317 303 384 385 
250 257 318 320 385 387 
251 259 819 321 386 388 
252 258 820 822 387 889 
252,R.x 257,N.2 and 8 821 323 388 390 
and 3 322 349,R.5 389 405 
260 823 824 390 406 
254 261 824 825 391 892 
255 262 825 826 392 393 
256 263 826 327 393 394 
257 264 827 828 394 omitted 
258 265 828 829 395, 896 395, 396 
259 266 829 330 397, 398 397, 402 
260 267 330 831 399 398 
261 268, 831 332, 333,2 400 403 
262 268,2 831,R.2 333, 401 399 
263 270 331,R.3 334 402 400 
264 271 831,R.4 333,2,N.4 403 401 
265 272, 832 338 404 404 
266 272,2 383 339 405 407 
266,R.3 272, 834 340 406 408,N.7 
263,2,0 835 835 407 4 
268 273 336 335,R.1 408 409 
269 27 337 336 409 410 
270 276 338 336,R.4 410 837 
271 277 339 343 411 391 
2 278 340 343,z 412 386, 412 
273 279 841 348,2 413 412 
274 280, 342 omitted 414 413 
275 280,2 843 344 415 413,R.2 and 3 
276 281 343,R.2 350, 416 414 
277 281,17 and 2 844 345 416,R. 415 
278 282 844,n.3 358 417 416 
279 283 345 346 418 Cay 
280 284 346 847 419 418 
281 285 847 346,N.2 420 419 
282 286 348 348 421 420 
283 287 849 849 422 421 
284 288 350 856 423 422 
285 289 351 351 424 423 
286 290 852 854 425 424 
287 291, 353 855 426 425 
288 291,2 354 353 427 426 
289 omitted 855 857 428 427 
290 8 356 859 429 428 
291 306 357 860,z 430 429 
292 307 858 360,2 431 430 
293 308 359 861 432 431 
294 309 360 362 433 482 
295 309,1 and 2 361 363 434 433 
296 310 362 304,20; 864,n.2 | 435 484 
297 811,x 363 364 436 485 
298 311,2 864 865 437 436 
299 312 865 366 438 437 


300 813 3866 367 439 438 
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